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can  bardly  be  aaid  tbat  th«e  is,  now-a-days,  no^ 
"loyad  road  to  knowledge."  For  the  young 
stade&t^  in  every  department  of  adenoe,  the  path 
has  been  cleared  of  thorns  and  brambleB,  and  so 
planted  with  flowers,  that  it  cannot  but  prove 
attractive.  Hills  have  been  levelled,  and  ditches  filled  np, 
and  the  traveller  proceeds  at  a  rate  and  with  a  facility  nn- 
known  to  his  predecessors. 

In  the  present  volume  I  have  sought  to  make  the  road 
dear  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  Natural 
Histoty.  It  has  been  my  object  td  show  that  behind  its 
apparently  formidable  scientific  details  lies  a  mass  of  agree- 
able information ;  that,  apart  from  the  curious  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  animals, 
the  study  of  Natural  History  includes  the  romance  of  ad- 
venture, heroic  daring,  and  patient  courage.  While  ac- 
cumulating all  needful  particulars  respecting  some  of  the 
most  formidable  Beasts  of  Frey^  I  have  invited  the  reader 
to  follow  me  over  many  lands  in  the  steps  of  the  Hunter 
and  the  Trapper— tracking  the  Tiger  among  the  Indian 
jungle,  ix>UBing  the  Lion  in  his  African  lair,  chasing  the 
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Bear  in  the  wide  prairies  of  Amwrica,  braving  the  Wolf  on 
the  frozen  steppes  of  Russia,  and  ensnaring  the  Elephant  in 
the  African  nghftl  or  the  corral  of  Ceylon. 

For  these  narratives  of  '' hair-breadth  'scapes/'  of  the 
perils  attendant  upon  encountering  or  hunting  the  wild 
beasts  in  their  native  region,  I  have  chiefly  consulted  the 
works  of  recent  writers, — such  as  Gk>rdon  Gumming, 
Auderason,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Scoresby,  Atkinson,  the  Old 
Shekarry,  Rice,  Winwood  Reade,  Petherick,  Bates,  C.  F. 
Hall,  Gerstacker,  Dr.  Kane,  Daumas,  and  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent  A  few  stories  of  older  date  have  been  retained, 
partly  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merits  and  i>artly  because 
I  would  not  fail  in  my  allegiance  to  the  old  and  valued 
friends  of  my  own  boyhood.  But  the  greater  portion  of 
the  following  pages  will,  I  believe,  be  entirely  new  to  most 
juvenile  readers ;  and  they  will  serve  to  impress  upon  theii* 
minds  the  value  of  endurance,  resolution,  patience,  and 
intrepidity.  To  their  indulgent  criticism  I  now  subioit  my 
labours;  trusting  they  will  find  in  them  a  store  of  enter- 
tainment for  their  leisure  hours,  as  well  as  much  valuable 
information  relative  to  the  ^  habits  and  customs "  of  the 
lords  of  the  Forest,  the  Jungle,  and  the  Prairie. 

[The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised ;  some  ex- 
traneous matter  removed;  fresh  narratives  have  been  in- 
serted; many  parts  rewritten;  and  the  entire  volume 
has  been  rendered  worthier,  it  is  hoped,  of  the  favour  it  has 
received.] 
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3^bi  these  Stories  came  to  be  %U>. 

BLACK  HOHDAI— BBTUSXIKO  TO   SCHOOL— THE   BULWAT-TBAIV— IS> 
T  IS  TO  BE  DOS!  I-^TBl  VIBTUE  OF 

E  tntx—A  jnvmiM  poii— 


aLACK  MONDAY  Ib  a  day  to  which  outhiiiking 
t  y(iatb  look  forward  with  conBiderableapprehen- 
siiin.  It  ia  the  daj  on  which  the  long  vocation 
terminateB,  and  school  dutiea  are  resumed. 
No  more  "  honn  of  idleneu,"  no  more  visits  to 
the  picture-gallery  or  muaemn,  no  more  pleasant 
evening  partiea,  ronnd  games,  and  acting  charades — no 
more  excnrsions  with  fond  mammas  and  pretty  consins,  no 
more  donations  from  liberal  uncles  or  philanthropic  grand- 
mothers; but  school  and  its  duties  again  demand  their 
attention.  To  many  lade  the  prospect  ia  an  un[Jeaaing 
one,  and  henc«  Qkey  havo  named  the  day  on  which  it  is 
revealed  to  them  in  all  its  gloominess — Blact  Monday, 


14  PAST  AKD  PRE8BKT. 

Ah  me,  a  time  will  come,  when  Ihey  will  feel  suipriaed  that 
so  gross  a  miscQaeeption  could  ever  have  occupied  their 
minds!  When  they  will  wish,  but  in  vain,  that  Bbick 
Mondays  could  return  for  them,  and  the  quiet,  blissful  seasons 
of  happy  exertion  to  which  they  were  the  prelude !  When 
they  will  understand  that  in  all  a  manS  career  no  period  is 
so  free  £rom  care,  anxiety,  and  sorrow,  no  period  so 
genuinely  happy,  as  the  few  years  spent  in  the  "groves  of 
Academ^l" 

Do  our  readers  know  Hood's  admirable  contrast  between 
the  Past  and  the  Present— between  the  schooling  at  Eton, 
or  Rugby,  or  Dr.  Birch's,  and  the  rough  schooling  of  experi- 
ence? There  will  come  a  time,  I  say,  when  they  will  fully 
appreciate  its  trutL 

"OUtUefooir 

the  poet  exclaims,  with  emphasis—  "^ 

"  While  thoa  caiut  be  a  hone  at  ichool. 
To  wish  to  be  a  man ! 

* 

^  "  Perchance  thoa  deem'et  It  were  a  thing 

To  wear  a  orown,  to  be  a  king  I 
'  And  ileep  on  regal  down! 

Alael  thou  know'st  not  kingly  cares; 

Far  happier  li  thy  head,  that  wean 
That  hat  without  a  crown! 

"And  doat  thou  think  that  yean  acquire 
New-added  Joye 7   Doat  think  thy  aire 

More  happy  than  hia  son? 
That  manhood's  mirth?— Oh,  go  thy  waya 
To  Dmry  Lane,  where playt, 

And  aee  how /oroad  our  fun  \ 

'*  Thy  tawa  are  brare!  thy  topa  are  rarel 
Our  topa  ate  apun  with  coila  of  care. 
Our  dumpi  are  no  delightl 
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n«  ngiik  marUM  am  but  U1m(         , 
And  tifl  at  best  a  acMny  gania  • 

To  fif  the  Mnae't  kite! 

"Than be  ooBtentad.    Thonhaatfoi 
The  moat  of  heaTen  in  thy  Tooag  lot; 

Thare'a  iky-blne  in  thy  cap! 
ThonH  find  thy  laaahood  all  too  f aat— 
Soon  come,  soon  gone!  and  age  at  laat 

Aaonjhrtakimg-iipl" 

Wiae,  therefore,  will  our  young  readers  be  who  make  the 
best  use  of  the  opportaiities  afforded  hy  their  youth  to  im- 
prove  their  ''shining  hours,"  and  convert  Black  Mondays 
into  Golden  ones ! 

It  was  on  a  certain  Black  Monday,  not  very  long  ago, 
that  a  railway-train  was  labouring  along  the  £Imwood  and 
firbank  branch  of  a  great  Yorkshire  railway.  There  was 
very  little  traffic  at  any  time  on  this  branch,  which  had 
been  chiefly  constructed  at  the  instigation  of  a  wealthy 
landowner;  and  what  there  was  brought  no  considerable 
accession  of  dividend  to  the  company's  shareholders.  In 
winter  the  train  dwindled  down  to  the  engine  and  its  tender, 
three  or  four  carriages,  and  a  break-van ;  and  it  may  have 
been  owing  to  these  circumstances  that  the  carriages  were 
not  of  a  very  comfortable  character,  and  the  engines  in  no- 
wise remarkable  for  a  li^itning  rate  of  velocity. 

Black  Monday ;  yes,  and  the  weather  on  this  particular 
Black  Monday  fully  justified  the  epithet  attached  to  the 
day.  It  was  the  third  week  in  January,  and  snow  had  been 
falling  incessantly  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  spread  over  the 
wolds  and  the  broad  open  moors;  and  it  massed  in  the 
hollows,  and  blocked  up  the  roads.  It  obliterated  pathways 
over  otherwise  trackless  commons;  it  accumulated  in  the 
gjens,  and  threw  ramparts  across  their  entrances.  White— 
viigin-white^white  with  a  whiteness  which  the  dweller  in 
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towns  can  form  no  idea  of,  strangely  contrasting  with  the 
leaden  hue  of  the  heavens,  it  extended  far  away,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  like  a  gigantic  shroud  folded  about  the 
limbs  of  the  frozen  earth.  The  wind  came  from  the  hills 
with  a  shrill  keen  cry ;  the  streams  had  hushed  their  melody, 
and  seemed  fixed  in  a  deadly  repose ;  no  birds  winged  their 
flight  across  the  dreary  waste ;  no  cattle  ventured  from  the 
shelter  of  the  fold ;  and  the  rime  stood  thickly  on  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees.  A  bleak,  ice-cold,  dismal  winter-day ; 
for  man  and  animals,  as  well  as  schoolboys,  a  Black 
Monday ! 

Yesj  and  the  snow  lay  heavily  upon  the  railway-track, 
as  the  engine,  slowly  pushing  its  way  through  the  drift,  en- 
deavoured to  accompUsh  its  accustomed  journey. 

The  last  carriage  in  the  train  which  this  iron-horse  now 
dragged  along  was  built  in  three  compartments,  but  only 
one  of  these,  the  central,  was  occupied  on  this  particular 
occasion.  And  it  is  with  this  compartment — out  of  all  the 
compartments  of  the  train^that  we  are  alone  concerned, 
and  only  its  occupants  can  have  for  us  any  attraction  or 
interest. 

They  were  all  schoolboys;  schoolboys  returning  to  Dr. 
Birch*s  famous  academy,  Firbank  HalL  They  lived  in  the 
county-town,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  had  met 
together,  by  mutual  agreement,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  fixed  for  their  return  to  school,  that  they  might  proceed 
to  their  destination  by  the  same  train,  and  ei\joy  each  others 
company.  A  merry  group  they  were,  and  by  no  means  im- 
pressed with  any  sorrowful  feelings  at  the  tennination  of 
their  Ohristmas  holidays ;  for  Dr.  Birch  was  an  able  master 
and  a  thorough  gentleman ;  his  sway  was  not  only  equitable, 
but  generous ;  and  his  pupils  both  respected  and  esteemed 
him. 

(sn) 
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The  tenants  of  this  raOway  carriage  were  seren  in  nnm- 
ber;  boys,  of  whom  the  oldest  might  be  aboqt  sixteen  or 
seyenteen  yean  of  age,  and  the  yomigBst  thirteen;  and  aUt 
from  their  i^ipearanoe  and  manners,  evidently  belonging  to 
the  upper  middle  class.  Ezercudng  that  privilege  of  dair- 
Toysnce  whieh  belongs  to  the  stoiy-teller  and  the  poet,  we 
shall  peep  into  the  intoior  of  the  carriage,  and  describe  these 
members  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  eldest  is  Francis  Seymonr,  the  dux  of  Dr.  Birch's 
school,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  bold,  earnest,  good-tempered ;  of 
an  athletic  figore,  handsome  coimtenanoe,  and  oonsideraUe 
mental  powers.  From  his  partiality  to  poetry  and  ''capping 
verses,"  he  is  familiarly  known  as  ''the  poet;**  and  possessing 
a  retentiye  memory,  he  delights  to  garnish  his  oonversatioa 
with  frequent  poetical  quotations.  As  a  stoiy-teller  his 
refutation  is  great;  and  when  enlarging  on  a  theme  in  whidi 
he  feels  keenly  interested,  his  eyes  glow,  his  dieek  flushes, 
and  his  language  assumps  a  certain  elevation  of  tone  and. 
wannth  of  colouring. 

Next  in  order  sits  Frederick  Fisher,  second  only  in  ability 
to  Seymour,  but  of  a  slower  and  more  laborious  disposition. 
He  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  read  every  book  that  ever 
was  written,  printed,  or  published,  and  his  schoolfellows  in 
their  moments  of  difficulty  refer  to  him  as  to  a  cydopsedia, 
a  Latin  dictionary,  and  a  Greek  lexicon.  His/orto,  however, 
is  natural  history.  His  collection  of  birdi^  eggs  is  marvellous, 
and  he  possesses  a  treasury  of  stuffed  animals,  which  to  look 
at  is  to  covet;  while  at  home,  in  his  father's  garden,  he 
mainf4i1ns  a  small  menagerie,  more  tractable,  if  leas  preten- 
tious, than  Wombwell's. 

Sholto  Douglas  is  a  lively  youth,  of  considerable  natural 

talent,  and  some  genuine  humour.    Edward  Vernon  shows 

an  aptitude  for  study  and  a  quickness  of  observation  which 
\;m)  2 
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promise  him  a  BuccesBful  career,  when  he  learna  to  conquer 
his  desultory  habits,  and  to  apply  himself  more  assiduously 
to  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  Versatility  is  the 
excellence  of  genius,  but  the  bane  of  moderate  talents. 

Of  Alfred  Mountjoy  we  need  only  say  that  he  is  neither  bad 
nor  good,  clever  nor  dull ;  a  fair  average  boy,  of  ordinary 
abilities,  docile,  affectionate,  and  good-humoured. 

Yonder  retiring,  gentlemanly  lad  is  Walter  Beauchamp. 
His  schoolfellows  suspect  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  him, 
but  he  shrinks  &om  general  notice,  and  only  reveals  his  rare 
powers  and  abundant  stores  of  information  to  one  or  two 
highly-trusted  *' cronies."  Yet  is  he  an  universal  favourite; 
for  all^boys  like  gentlemen,  and  Beauchamp  is  a  thorough 
gentleman^brave  as  a  lion,  generous,  self-denying,  loyal, 
and  modest. 

Last,  but  not  least,  of  'Hhe  Seven"— as  they  are  called  at 
school,  from  their  invariably  keeping  together,  and  acknow- 
ledging Seymour's  leadership  in  all  the  school  pastimes^ 
last,  but  not  least,  is  Oharley  Lambert,  whom  Seymour  has 
dubbed  the  Fat  Boy,  in  allusion  to  a  conspicuous  character 
in  Dickens's  Pickwick.  His  round,  broad,  good-humoured 
face— his  short  legs,  so  thick  and  fleshy— and,  let  us  own  it, 
his  capacious  stomach;  justify  the  unflattering  titla  He 
never  walks,  but  rolls  or  waddles.  To  ascend  a  flight  of 
stairs  is  a  punishment,  and  to  climb  a  hill  incredible  suffer- 
ing. Poor  Charley!  His  great  solace  is  to  retire  to  a 
sequestered  angle  of  the  playground,  or  a  quiet  nook  in  the 
schoolroom,  armed  with  a  copy  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  or 
some  other  precious  book  of  adventure,  and  furnished  with 
a  lunch  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  a  thick  slice  of  plum-cake ; 
that  thus,  in  solitude  and  serene  silence,  he  may  simul- 
taneously refresh  both  mind  and  bodyl 

Fast  flew  the  minutes  as  the  iron-horse  whisked  off  this 
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happy  pttty  firam  holidays  to  workdays,  firom  plearaie  to 
stady.  Fast  flew  the  minnteB;  for  each  had  so  madi  to 
tell—sach  happy  reminiaoenceB!— <xf  GhriBtmaa  rerela  and 
New  Tear  featiTitiea,  of  wondrous  pantomimes  and  delightftd 
fOTfeits,  of  txiatly  gifts  from  friends  and  relatives,  of  stories 
told  and  books  read;  yes,  of  all  the  varied  scenes  and  shadows 
that  sweep  across  the  magic  mirror  of  boyhood!  Then 
each  had  sach  curiosities  to  reveal  to  the  admiring  gase  :^ 
a  many-bladed  knife,  a  microscope,  a  couple  of  handsome 
volumes,  a  cricket  bat,  a  fishing-rod,  a  tool  chest,  cum  mvUu 
oliiM,  What  marvel  that  to  minds  so  pleasantly  occupied 
the  train  seemed  hurrying  along  with  portentous  swift- 
ness! 

Meanwhile,  the  Fat  Boy,  who  was  liberally  provided  with 
an  immense  parcel  of  ham  eandwichesr-Seymour  appraised 
their  burthen  at  a  hundredweight  and  a  half,  and  inquired  if 
he  had  paid  the  railway  officials  for  his  excess  of  luggage— 
after  distributing  a  supply  among  his  schoolfellows,  threw 
himself  back  in  a  comfortable  comer,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
molish his  delicacies.  He  ate,  he  digested,  and  he  mused. 
Suddenly  he  started  from  his  semi-somnolent  condition :  **  I 
can't  make  it  out,  Seymour,**  he  cried;  *'I  have  been  looking 
ever  so  long  at  the  thorn  tree  yonder,  and  it  either  moves 
as  we  move—which  can't  be,  you  know— or  we  stand 
still ;  or— there,  I  don't  know  what  I  All  I  can  say  is,  I 
have  seen  that  one  tree  ever  so  many  minutes !  Why, 
this  is  my  sixth  sandwich,  and  I  first  saw  it  when  I  began 
my  second !" 

"  What^s  that  you  say,  young  Lambert  t"  cried  Seymour ; 
''let  me  see.  I  declare  you  are  right  The  train  must 
have  stopped,  for  we  don't  pass  the  tree,  thaf  s  certain. 
Whaf  B  up,  I  wonder  1  Are  both  doors  locked  1  No ;  this 
one  is  not.    We'll  soon  see,  then,  if  anything  has  happened." 
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As  he  spoke  he  opened  the  door,  and  partially  swnng  him- 
self out. 

«  Eh,  look  here !" 

"Why,  what's  the  row,  Seymour?"  cried  his  com- 
panions. 

"Well,  talk  about  pantomimes  and  transformations;  I 
should  like  to  know  if  any  harlequin  that  ever  lived  accom- 
plished such  a  bit  of  business  as  this.  Why,  boys,  the  train 
has  left  us  behind !  Here  we  are,  all  alone— no  engine,  no 
guard,  no  break-van,  no  other  carriages !" 

"  What^s  to  be  done,  Seymour?"  said  Fisher,  after  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  his  dux  was  not  playing  off  a  joke ; 
"  if  we  stay  here,  we  shall  be  smashed  to  atoms  by  some 
other  train." 

"  No ;  of  that  there  is  no  fear,"  replied  Seymour.  "  I 
know  there  is  not  another  down-train  until  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  this  evening.  Let  me  see.  £h !  well,  we  must  be 
twenty  miles  from  Firbank.  There's  no  village  near  this 
part  of  the  line ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  we  could  not  venture 
through  such  deep,  dense  snow ;  we  should  get  lost  in  the 
drift,  and  be  buried  alive.  I  think  there's  a  station  about 
three  miles  behind  us,  and  another,  which  the  train  don't 
stop  at,  some  six  miles  ahead,  but  how  can  we  communicate 
with  either!" 

"But,  Seymour,"  said  Beauchamp,  "when  the  train 
arrives  at  Firbank,  will  not  our  carriage  be  missed,  and  an 
engine  be  sent  up  the  line  in  search  of  us?" 

"Thafs  true,  Beauchamp.  But  still,  we  shall  have 
to  wait  here  nearly  three  hours,  I  suppose,  for  at  the  rate 
that  blessed  slow  engine  was  going,  it  would  take  about  two 
hours  to  reach  Firbank;  the  snow  lies  so  deep,  you  see. 
Come  in  here,  boys ;  shut  the  doors  and  windows,  spread 
the  rugs  all  over  you,  and  make  your  miserable  lives 
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hxppy.    We  must  help  ounelTee,  and  *  what  can't  he  cured 
rniirt  be  endured!'    Afl  the  poet  says, 

'  Laani  how  rabliiiM  m  thing  It  to. 
To  Mffer  and  be  •troBff !' " * 

But  notwithstanding  the  enooniaging  language  employed 
by  Seymour,  and  the  aage  lemonstranoeB  of  Fisher,  it  was 
some  time  before  the  younger  boya  became  reconciled  to  this 
no7el  situation.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  railway  carriage,  on  an  obscure  branch  line,  some  miles 
from  the  nearest  succour;  and  this,  too,  with  the  external 
temperature  below  zero,  tbe  sky  heavy  with  clouds,  the 
wind  whistling  shrilly,  and  the  snow  piled  around  in  masses, 
was  no  very  cheerful  or  ftThiUrftf^ng  prospect  to  boys  who 
bad  just  left  the  warm  caiesBCS  of  their  families,  and  the 
joys  of  their  "  own  firesida"  It  was  some  consolation,  to  be 
sore,  that  the  carriage  was  provided  with  a  lamp  and  with 
feet-wanners ;  that  its  inmates  were  well  dad,  and  equipped 
with  great-coats,  comforters,  and  thick  woollen  vmtppen; 
and  it  was  also  a  consolation  to  the  younger  boys  that  they 
were  protected  by  two  such  renowned  and  trustworthy 
chieftains  as  Seymour  and  Fisher.  When,  therefore,  they 
were  made  to  understand  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at 
FSrbank  their  mishap  would  certainly  be  discovered,  and 
offidala  sent  in  search  of  them,  and  that,  at  the  utmost, 
their  detention  could  not  exceed  three  to  four  hours,  they 
were  in  some  manner  comforted,  and,  if  not  reconciled  to 
their  misfortune,  were  prepared  to  endure  it  with  composura 

Now  arose  the  important  question— How  should  they 
pass  the  time  f  Three  hours  of  enforced  quietude  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  consideration  for  active  and  eager  boys. 
Fisher  and  Seymour  were  old  enough  and  studious  enough 
W  have  resources  within  themselves;  but  their  younger 

*  lioiigfdloir, '  Poflini.' 
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oompanioiu,  though  emphatically  ''good  boys,"  whom  a 
common  liking  for  reading  and  quiet  intellectua}  pursuits 
had  bound  together  with  the  ties  of  friendship,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  prove  equal  to  the  occasion.  Beauchamp 
only  expressed  the  general  opinion  of  his  fellows,  when, 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  begin  to 
understand  the  horrors  of  ennui ! — This  is  awfully  dull !  I 
wouldn't  mind  being  imprisoned  here  for  two  or  three  hours, 
if  I  knew  what  to  do  with  myself.  My  books  are  in  my 
trunk,  and  I  have  neither  pencil  nor  paper,  so  I  can't  photo- 
graph young  Lambert  as  he  sits  there,  in  blissful  eigoyment 
of  his  hamnsandwidi  paHndunk    What  shaU  we  do)" 

"  What  shall  we  do  t"  was  lugubriously  echoed  by  Douglas 
and  Vernon ;  but  the  question  seemed  a  poser,  as  no  one  re- 
plied to  it 

I  ''I  say,  Seymour,"  exclaimed  Beauchamp,  after  a  brief 
pause,  '*  have  you  done  any  versifying  during  the  vacation? 
Have  you  courted  the  Muses,  eh  ?" 

"  I  have  flirted  with  those  young  ladies  but  very  little," 
replied  Seymour,  smiling ;  "  my  time  has  been  so  fully  en- 
gaged." 

*'Tou  might  read  us  a  piece  or  two,"  continued  Beau- 
champ, *'  if  you  have  your  manuscript  anywhere  at  hand." 

"  Here  is  a  set  of  stanzas  which  appeared  in  the  poet's 
comer  of  the  DibbleUm  Weekly  JiercUd" 

"  What )  In  print !  A  piece  of  yours  in  print?  Huzza, 
what  a  jolly  clever  fellow  you  are,  Seymour,"  shouted  the 
boys,  who  seemed  to  take  his  public  appearance  as  a  great 
compliment  to  themselves  and  the  school  generally.  Sey- 
mour passed  the  newspaper  round  for  examination,  and  it 
was  contemplated  with  admiring  interest  by  each  of  his  com- 
panions. Tes,  there  it  was,  sure  enough,  with  the  author's 
name  in  full !    Seymour  had  certainly  won  the  laurel  of  the 
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poety  and  was  th^oeforth  to  be  regarded  with  a  species  of 
rererent  awa  Firbank  Academy  had  produced  a  second 
Bynm,  perhaps,  or  another  Tennyson ;  and  the  boys  glorified 
timmselves  amazingly. 

Then  came  an  eager  demand  that  Seymour  should  read 
his  Yerses  aloud 

To  this  request  he  not  unwillingly  consented.  What 
yonng  poet  ever  refused  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with 
his  nascent  genius  f 

''I  have  entitled  my  Yerses,"  said  Seymour,  ''Day- 
DxEAMB ;  they  are  very  simple,  as  you  will  acknowledga 
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"  DBXAm  of  a  fair  land  flnahed  with  end]a«  f«aclet» 
SiPMi  rippUng  riUi,  and  wide  o'aaKhiiig  txMf; 
Lakat  diMnj,  mtniam,  wh&n  the  qdendovr  glancei 

Ai  fkom  a  miiUt  tnadth  of  ooni-fpieed  leai ; 
Where  thnhe  a  wolt%,  myiterioni  iiraBie»  ooming 
Ob  the  chmned  ear,  like  the  bees'  diitant  hnmiiiiiigt 

"  Dreama^f  a  haunted  id*— an  iaiand  loneljr — 

Whoae  ahotea  aie  whitened  with  qniek-flaahing  waTea; 


Where  the  awift-wingM  aea>hlrd  wanders  only. 

And  rank  weeda  thriTe  on  nnremembend  gravea. 
An  iaiand  lonely  in  the  winter«ooean, 
Whoae  deptha  are  pained  with  the  winds'  fleroe  emotion ! 

"Dvaama  of  a  gaiden-bowef — a  wealth  of  rosea ; 

An  odorona  Uoom  of  may  and  eglantine. 
Where  fond  Adonia  lulled  in  sleep  repose^ 

And  Coplda  from  their  lyrea  breathe  aong  dirine ; 
Where  the  bsight  hazebeU  like  a  wine-cnp  flnahaa, 
And  *  creepera  meHow  for  autumnal  Mnahaa.* 

Drsama  ot  brave  iniialc  borne  firom  heighta  ot  splendour^ 
The  ringing  sounds  of  boi^  floating  far ; 

Or  echoes  of  a  strain  more  aof  t  and  tender. 
By  loTe>liitea  touched  'neath  Heaper'a  lonely  atar ; 

Or  thoae  atrange  Toloaa  of  myaterlona  paaaion — 

The  woodlanda  in  their  deep  reeaaaea  faahion. 
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Dreamf  of  the  nuhiiig  batUe,  and  the  omen 

Of  death,  diauter,  and  a  fatal tield; 
Of  Bhlreriiig  lanoee,  and  cloie-grappling  foemen; 

Of  dniteringflagB,  and  swordi  which  heroet  wield. 
Dreams,  dreama,  all  dreama — y^t  big  with  echoing  thnnder 
Of  the  hoane  camion,  rending  earth  aaonder. 

Dreama  of  the  leaa»  the  erofta,  the  valleTB,  deeping 

Fair  in  the  moonlight  of  the  happf  Past! 
Ah,  never  more  ahall  com  be  worth  the  reaping, 

Nor  roeea  be  aa  red — the^  fade  too  fast ; 
Thsf  fade  too  fast — onr  manhood's  fraOer  blossoms — 
Or  fall,  death-chilled,  upon  oar  ioe-oold  boaomsl 

"  And  thna  thej  come,  thej  go;  the  Ughta  and  ahadows 
Which,  on  a  anmmer  daf  ,  ao  awif tly  aweep 
O'er  the  broad  sorftuse  of  the  ample  meadows; 

Thej  come,  they  go— like  fandes  Jn  onr  sleep— 
The  rarest  phantoms  these,  which  do  bat  seem, 
'  Like  lore,  life,  fame,  the  changes  of  a  dream! " 

A  burst  of  applause  greeted  Seymour's  effusion,  hearty, 
generous,  and  long-sustained.  If  its  readers  in  the  Dibbleton 
WeMy  Herald  expressed  for  it  but  a  tithe  of  the  admira- 
tion manifested  by  the  young  poet's  schoolfellows,  ho  surely 
would  have  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

"I  like  that  verse,"  said  Beauchamp,  "about  'dreams 
of  a  lonely  isle,  far  away  in  the  winter  ocean.'  I  have 
often  thought  I  should  like  to  play  the  part  of  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  or  an  Alexander  Selkirk  in  some  such  secure 
retreat" 

"  Most  boys,"  said  Fisher,  *'  have  this  wild  sort  of  feeling 
at  one  time  or  another.  I  think  it  is  nourished  by  the  per- 
usal of  books  of  adventure ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  such 
reading  is  altogether  wholesome." 
'  "  Nay,  Fisher,"  exclaimed  Seymour,  *'  you  don't  mean  it 
At  all  events,  I  cannot  agree  with  your  opinion.  I  believe 
the  'truth'  which  is  'stranger  than  fiction'  gives  a  kind  of 
'>ic  flavour  to  a  lad's  thoughts,  encourages  him  in  deeds  of 
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dtting  and  endoranoe,  keeps  alive  the  poetry  in  hiB  oompo- 
Btion,  and  preyento  him  from  sinking  into  a  homdram,  in- 
dolent monotony.  Why,  but  for  these  stirring  and  glorions 
stories,  where  vould  be  our  Indian  heroes,  our  successful 
soldiers,  our  gallant  sailors,  our  courageous  explorers  of 
strange  countries  1  I  tell  you,  they  are  meat  and  drink  for 
English  boys ;  the  strong  food  on  which  they  grow  up  and 
flourish,  until  they  mature  into  earnest  and  stalwart  men ! 
I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  a  lad  who  has  not  a  spice  of 
romance  in  him.*' 

**  I  wish,'*  interrupted  Beauchamp,  **  we  had  some  book 
here  with  *  a  spice  of  romance'  in  it  By  the  by,  fisher, 
what  Yolume  have  you  yonder  9    It  looks  like  manuscript" 

**  It  is  manuscript,"  replied  Fisher.  "  During  the  holidays 
I  have  been  reading  several  works  on  natural  history,  which 
I  found  in  the  Dibbleton  library;  and  I  amused  myself 
with  compiling  from  them  a  sort  of  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal beasts  of  prey.  I  thought  it  might  prove  useful  for 
reference,  as  well  as  pleasant  to  skim  over  in  a  leisure  hour." 

**  Any  stories  about  animals  in  it  t "  inquired  Douglas. 

Before  Fisher  could  reply,  Seymour  exclaimed,  '*  Fve  got 
it,  boys.  I  tell  you  how  we  may  spend  our  time  here  very 
pleasantly.  We'll  choose  some  particular  animal— lion, 
elephanty  or  the  like— lyy  drawing  lots.  Then  shall  Fisher, 
out  of  yon  great  green  book,  read  us  his  account  of  its  habits 
and  characteristics;  and  afterwards  we  will  take  it  in 
turns— all  of  us,  you  know— to  tell  some  story  or  anecdote 
respecting  it :  a  lion-hunt,  a  tiger-hunt,  or  an  escape  from 
a  leopard.  Qt^en  peruez^vous,  mea  amis  ?  Dkite,  0  pueri  I 
Is  not  this  a  good  idea) 

"  Oh,  capital,  capital ! "  shouted  the  little  band  of  captives ; 
and  Usher  having  expressed  his  approval,  Seymour  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  up  a  sheet  of  paper  into  slips,  on  each  of  which 
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he  wrote  in  pencil  the  name  of  a  wild  animal,  suggested  by 
one  of  the  boys.  These  were  folded  up,  shaken  together  in 
a  cap,  and  Monntjoy,  aa  the  roungeet,  made  the  first  dip 
into  what  Seymour  afterwards  called  "The  Forest,  the 
Jungle,  and  the  Prairie." 

"  What  have  you  chosen  t"  cried  Doughu. 

Moonljoy  opened  the  folded  slip,  and  read  alond,"The 
Lios." 

"  Good,"  Bud  Seymour,  "  that's  a  lucky  hit.  Boys,  we 
must  faiu^  ourselree  transported  to  the  foreste  of  Africa,  to 
pay  our  homage  to  the  king  of  beasts.  How,  then,  what 
have  ve  to  say  about  his  miy.estyt  Silence,  boys^  and 
mind,  no  mde  interruptions  I  AH  ready!  That's  right, 
then.    Oome,  who  will  begin  1* 


'^he  'gion :  %\8  -i^ietors  anli  ^ttbUs. 
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&.^j  GREAT  deal  maj  be  said  abont  the  turn,'*  »■ 
^^<^  marked  Monn^oy  in  a  samewhat  conaeqoential 
xj^  tone, "  and  much  may  be  aud  in  hia  faTonr, 
-  K^'y^  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  be  do- 
aerrea  the  title  he  so  long  haa  borne  of '  King 
of  animals.'  Like  some  other  kinga,  I  look 
''  apon  him  as  a  rank  nsnrper." 
"  What  1 "  exclaimed  Sejmonr ;  "  do  you  deny  the  regal 
pren^tivee  ascribed  to  this  noble  qoadruped  from  earHert 
anijqnity  ?  Do  yon  foiget  what  the  poets  hare  aud  i  Take 
hot  one  example,  from  the  well-known  Fables  of  accom- 
plished day."  And  the  yonthM  poetaster  lepeoted  the 
following  lines : — 

"'Wlut  hwdj- bcut  ihill  dwa  eoDtot 
llf  ■"■*'*'-—  itimctht .... 
Farad  lo  (onto  tlMb  at*in  honie, 
HT  lUnliic  iIiTca  tX  dlituM  lOMn ; 
I  WitUn  Ihtm  woodi  I  nlgn  klcoi; 

Tha  bonndlca  f  orot  li  mj  own. 
Bsin,  voIt**,  imd  ill  the  unga  brmd, 
Bin  AjyA  tha  nol  dm  irllh  Uood.' 
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"The  Wegal  den,*  you  obserre — 

*  These  oeroMei  on  either  hand, 
Theae  bonei  thai  whiten  all  the  land, 
Mj  fonner  deeds  and  trimnphs  tell, 
Beneath  these  Jaws  what  nmnbers  fell ! ' " 

**  Well,  if  he  has  any  claim  to  the  royal  title/'  said  Fisher, 
"  it  is  on  account  of  his  cruelty ;  about  the  only  claim  which 
a  great  many  'crowned  madmen'  could  have  put  forward. 
But  come,  Douglas,  you  may  as  well  begin  the  game.  Tell 
us  a  lively  story,  and  let  us  hear  something  of  interest  about 
this  most  magnanimous  monarch  of  the  forest'* 

"  Oh,"  cried  Vernon,  "  I  can  tell  you  a  jolly  tale  about 
lions ;  you  won't  forget  it  in  a  hurry." 

"About  AndroduB,  I  daresay,"  remarked  Seymour  in  a 
tone  of  contempt ;  "  and  how  he  extracted  the  thorn  from 
the  lion's  wounded  foot ;  and  how  the  grateful  lion,  in  return, 
fed  him  in  the  place  of  concealment  he  had  chosen,  and  how 
—but  every  muff  knows  ^uU  story ;  why,  it's  as  old  as  the 
hills." 

"  No,  Seymour,  it  was  nothing  about  Androchis,  but—" 

"Come,  Vernon,  your  turn  is  not  yet  Spout  away, 
Douglas,  and  we'll  hear  Vernon's  yam  afterwards." 

"But  first,"  said  Douglas,  "our  natural  historian  here, 
Fred  Fisher,  had  better  post  us  up  in  the  scientific  part  of 
the  subject.  Bring  out  your  manuscript,  Fred,— positively,  I 
wonder  you  had  patience  to  cover  such  acres  of  paper ! " 


u* 


The  labour  we  delight  In  phyiics  i>ain/  *' 


interrupted  Seymour,  ioUo  voce. 

"  I  found  it  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  toil,  though  I  little 
thought  how  soon  my  labours  would  contribute  to  the 
amusement  of  others.  But  do  you  really  wish  me  to  read 
what  I  have  collected  about  the  lion  9 "  said  Fisher,  looking 
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round,  with  a  smile  on  his  well-cat  lips,  and  a  light  in  hia 
mild  dear  ^es. 

"Of  coarse  we  do,  old  fellow,**  said  Seymour.  "Do  wo 
not,  gentlemen  of  Dr.  Birch's  establishment  T' 

**OmnesI  omnesr*  was  the  reply,  in  stentorian  tones 
that  echoed  far  oyer  the  wide  and  wintzy  moor,  and  startled 
the  plover  in  her  reedy  coTcrt 

"Then  here  goes,"  said  Fisher,  palling  oat  his  neat  bat 
portly  Yolome  of  MS.  **  The  lion — Fdis  Uo,  as  he  is  scien- 
tifically named — " 

"  Fdii  Uol"*  ezdaimed  Vernon ;  **/elii,  a  cat— ^,  a  lion  1 
Why,  is  the  lion  a  cat  r 

"  Did  yoa  not  know  that,  stnpid  t "  said  Moanfjoy. 

"All  the  animal  world,"  explained  Fisher,  "has  been 
diyided  by  natnralists  into  yarioos  groups  and  flEanilies,  and 
in  each  group  are  included  those  animals  which,  in  structure 
and  habits,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  one  another. 
Natural  history,"  he  continued,  turning  to  another  part  of 
his  MS., "  is  based,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  on  what  may  be 
called  a  Syatem  of  Nature;  or  a  great  catalogue,  in  which 
all  living  things  bear  acknowledged  names,  may  be  recog- 
nised by  distinctive  characters,  and  are  distributed  in 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  themselves  named  and  character- 
ised, wherein  they  may  be  found.'* 

"All  beings  possess,  or  do  not  possess,  a  spine  or  back- 
bone ;  hence  we  have  two  great  divisions  to  begin  with — ^the 
VertebrcUat  and  the  AnntdotcL 

"The  Vert^rata  ace  distinguished  by  having  a  backbone 
or  vertebral  column ;  as  man,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and 

fishes. 

"The  AnnuloM  (Articulata)  comprise  insects,  worms,  the 
molluBca,  rotatoria,  entozoa,  radiata,  infusoria,  sponges,  and 

*  CuTier, '  Animal  Klfigdom,' — IntnMliiclkm. 
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other  imperfect  forms,  so  to  speak,  of  animal  life.  These 
have  no  skeleton ;  the  muscles  are  attached  only  to  the  skin, 
— a  soft  contractile  envelope,  in  which,  in  many  species,  are 
formed  stony  plates  called  shells,  whose  production  and  posi- 
tion are  analogous  to  that  of  the  mucous  body.  Other  dis- 
tinctive features  will  be  remembered  by  every  boy  who  has 
scrutinized  either  a  worm,  a  spider,  or  a  jelly-fish. 

^  '*  To  return  to  the  Vertobrata ;  this  great  division  is  sub- 
divided into  four  classes.'' 

"  I  know  them,"  interrupted  Vernon.  "  When  I  went  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  my  father  made  me  repeat  their 
names.   Mammalia,  or  animals  which  suckle  their  young — " 

"From  mamma,  Latin  for  breast,  I  suppose,"  added 
Mountjoy. 

"  Precisely  so.  Aves,  or  birds ;  RepiUva,  or  reptiles ;  and 
PtscM,  or  fishes." 

"'The  nnnjr  tribe  their  gUttering  MAlee  unfold,'  '* 

murmured  Seymour. 

"  Quite  right,  Vernon,"  continued  Fisher.  "  Well,  we  will 
only  trouble  ourselves  now  about  the  Mammalia,  which  are 
again  classified  into  ten.  orders.  Write  them  down,  boys, 
as  I  repeat  them ;  you  have  got  pencils,  and  the  information 
may  be  useful  some  day. 

'*  Order  I. — Bimana,  or  two-handed,  which  contains  only 
one  example — man,  Man,  the  lord  of  creation  and  heir  of 
immortality." 

Seymour  could  not  resist  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
a  quotation,  and  exclaimed  :— 

" '  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  How  noble  in  reason ; 
how  infinite  in  faculties !  In  form  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehen- 
sion, how  like  a  god !— The  beauty  of  the  world ;  the  paragon 
of  animals ! '    Hem— Shakspeare." 
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"Order  TL—QuadnmanOy  or  four-handed;  bb  monkqrs, 
apes,  omang-oatangs,  baboons,  and—" 

"  GoriUas,''  exclaimed  Vernon. 

"  Order  m.—Camaria :  including  sabH>rden  Cheiroptera^ 
or  winged  hands,  like  bats ;  IfuecLivoixi^  or  insect-eaters, 
such  as  the  shrew,  hedgehog,  and  mole ;  and  Camivora^  or 
flesh-eaters,  as  the  bear,  glutton,  racoon,  weasel,  otter,  dog, 
fox,  wolf,  jackal,  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  hy^na,  cat,  puma, 
jaguar,  seal,  and  walrus. 

**  Order  IV.—Mamipialia,  or  pouched  animals.  Can  you 
give  three  examples  of  this  order,  Vernon  ? " 

"Tes;  you  mean  the  opossum,  kangaroo,  and  wombat, 
do  you  not  %  The  two  ktter  belong  only  to  Australia,  I 
beUeye." 

"And  the  opossum  to  America." 

"As  the  song  says:  'Tossum  up  a  gum-tree,"*  rejoined 
Vernon. 

'*  Order  V.,"  continued  Fisher— "jRoc^m^ta,  the  griaunng 
animalft— from  rodo^  I  gnaw;— such  as  the  squirrel,  mar- 
mot, dormouse,  role,  rat,  beayer,  hare,  rabbit,  cavy,  agouti, 
and  other  denizens  of  the  tropics. 

"  Order  Yl.— Edentata,  or  without  teeth— that  is,  in  the 
front  of  the  jaws.  To  this  order  belong  the  armour-clad  and 
iosedrdeTouring  armadillos  of  South  America,  the  tree- 
haunting  sloths  and  hairy  ant-eaters  of  the  same  region, 
and  the  lizard-like  manis,  with  its  impenetrable  coat  of  molL 

"  Order  YIL^Pachydermaiaf  or  thick-skinned ;  an  order 
which  includes  yarious  animals  that  in  other  respects  are 
not  Tery  closely  allied ;  as  the  elephant,  the  tapir,  wild  boar, 
rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus ;  and  the  horse,  quagga^  and 
zebra.    Some  writers,  howeyer,  place  the  latter  in 

"  Order  yTLL—SolidungiUa,  or  solid-hoofed ;  and  then, 
for 
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"Ordei  IX.,  we  get  the  Hutmttantia,  or  animals  that 
ruminate— chew  the  cud,  as  we  say;  such  animals  as  the 
patient  camel,  the  woolly  alpaca,  the  laborious  lama,  the 
antlered  deer,  goats,  sheep,  oxen,  and  the  like. 

"  Order  X.  iocludesthe  Celacea;  whales,  porpoisea,  dol- 
phins, grampuses,  and  sea-cows." 

"  Sea-cows ! "  ezchumed  Vernon ;  "  what  sort  of  milk  do 
(Aey  yield!" 

"  The  lea-cow,  or  J/anoCiu,  is  an  herbiToroua  marine 
animal,  not  at  all  like  a  cow,  but '  very  like  a  whale.'  It 
feeds  upon  the  herbago  which  clothes  the  banks  of  the  great 


riren  in  South  America ;  a  huge  unirieldr  monster,  dragging 
itaelf  along  bj  the  aid  of  ita  fina  or  paddles,  and  nearly  as 
much  at  home  on  land  aB  in  the  vatcr. 


"  Bnt  now  to  return  to  the  lion,  vhoee  majesty  will  thiuk  I 
am  altogether  forgetting  him.  Tbe  orders  already  described 
are  arranged  into  /amiliet  of  animals  closely  connected  in 
structure,  balnts,  and  diapoaition.  I  hare  told  you  of  Order 
IIL,  Camaria,  and  its  aub-order  Camivora.  This  tub-order 
conqniMS  •OTeral  families,  one  of  which  is  the  Cat  family, 
Fdidm;  and  I  will  now  read  yoa  Ciivier'u  account  of  it ; — 

"'  The  cata,'  he  says,  'are,  of  aU  the  Camaria,  the  most 
completely  and  powerfully  armed.  Their  short  and  rounded 
mntila,  abort  jaws,  and  especially  their  retractile  talons, 
dm  3 
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which  they  can  sheath  and  nnriifaith  at  will,  and  which, 
being  raised  upward  when  at  rest,  and  dosing  within  the 
toes  by  the  action  of  ehutic  ligaments,  lose  neither  point 
nor  edge,  render  them  most  fMmidable  animals,  and  notably 
so  the  larger  species. 

" '  Th^  haye  two  false  molar  teeth  abo^e,  and  two  bebw. 
The  upper  camiToroos  tooth  three-lobed,  with  a  broad  heel 
on  its  inner  side  ;  the  inferior  with  two  pointed  and 
catting  lobes,  and  without  any  heel ;  finally,  they  have  only 
one  Tery  small  upper  tubercular,  and  no  corresponding  one 
in  the  lower  jaws. 

'"Unawares,  with  a  sudden  leap,  these  animals  spring 
upon  their  prey,  expending  aU  their  energy  in  the  effort 

"  *  The  species  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  though  they 
differ  widely  in  size  and  colour,  they  closely  correspond  in 
structure.  We  can  only  subdivide  them  by  characters  of 
trivial  importance,  as  size,  and  the  length  of  fur. 

'*'Thus,  then,  we  have  the  cougar,  puma,  or  so-called 
American  lion,  the  cat,  the  lynx,  the  ounce,  the  leopard,  the 
panther,  the  jaguar,  the  tiger,  and  the  lion.' 

**  Now,  I  hope  Vernon  understands  why  the  scientific 
speak  of  the  lion  as  FelU  leo. 

**  He  belongs  to  the  family  Fdidce,  sub-order  Camivora^ 
order  Caimarva^  class  Mammalia^  and  division  VerU- 
brata. 

"  With  these  introductory  remarks,  I  proceed  to  a  brief 
account  of  his  habits  and  characteristics— if,  indeed,  you  are 
not  already  weary  of  hearing  me  prose."] 
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The  lion  is  a  native  both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  the  Asiatic 
quadruped  is  reputed  to  be  less  courageous  than  his  African 
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congener.  It  is  evident,  fiom  the  wntiugB  uf  the  uicient 
huturUnB,  that  he  tu  at  one  time  foond  in  Europe  and 
during  the  away  of  the  Boman  Cffisars  he  traa  common  id 
STiia,  Paleatine,  and  Egypt ;  but  m  Asia  hu  range  u  now 
almost  entirelr  eoofined  to  the  rc^ona  lym){  between  India 
and  Penia,  and  aome  of  the  wilder  dutncta  of  Arabia.  But 
hii  true  country — hia  natural  habitat — u  Afnca,  in  whoae 
vast  and  untrodden  wilds,  in  whose  trackleaa  forests  and 
arid  deserts,  he  reigns  supreme 

The  genraal  prey  of  the  African  lion,  says  Mr  Brodenp, 
consiata  of  the  huger  herbiTOious  quadrupeds,  very  few  of 
which  it  is  nnable  to  master ;  and  it  is  a  severe  scoorge  to 
the  fsnner,  who  ia  consequently  ever  on  the  watch  for  lions, 
and  generally  a  most  imperturbable  and  unerring  shot. 
"nionith  mortal  accidoito  frequently  happen  in  these  hunt- 
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ings,  the  cool  sportsman  seldom  fails  of  using  bis  rifle  with 
effect  lions  when  roused,  it  seems,  walk  off  quietly  at  first, 
and  if  no  cover  is  near,  and  they  are  not  pursued,  they 
gradually  mend  their  pace  to  a  trot,  till  they  have  reached  a 
good  distance,  and  then  they  bound  away.  Eye-witnesses 
describe  their  demeanour  on  these  occasions  as  of  a  careless 
and  indifferent  character ;  they  neither  court  nor  shun  the 
affiray.  If  they  are  closely  pursued,  they  turn  and  couch, 
generally  with  their  face  to  their  foe;  this  is  the  critical 
moment  that  tests  the  sportsman's  nervea  If  he  is  com- 
posed, and  thoroughly  master  of  himself  and  of  his  craft,  a 
well-directed  shot  ends  the  matter  at  once ;  but  if,  in  the 
haste  and  anxiety  of  the  moment,  the  vital  parts  are  missed, 
or  the  ball  glides  by,  leaving  the  king  of  beasts  untouched, 
the  infuriated  animal  frequently  charges  on  his  antagonist, 
and  with  fatal  effect  Such,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case ;  frequently  he  respects  the  dignity  of  man's  stature  and 
countenance ;  and  a  calm,  unshrinking  deportment  has,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  saved  the  life  of  the  hunter. 

The  lion  of  our  poets  and  the  lion  of  modem  travellers 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  two  very  different  animals.  Who 
does  not  know  the  leo  ferox,  the  lordly  and  mojestic  quad- 
ruped of  the  poetical  imagination?  Take,  for  instance, 
Spenser's  lion,  the  glorious  beast  that  ministered  to  the  spot- 
less Una.  That  fair  and  innocent  lady,  after  wandering 
through  woods  and  wastes  to  escape  her  persecutors,  lays 
herself  down  in  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight,  to 
obtain  a  little  repose. 

'  Her  angel'i  f  aoe, 
Aa  the  greftt  eye  of  heaTen,  ihindd  bright. 
And  made  a  ■anBhine  in  the  shady  place; 
Did  nerer  mortal  eye  behold  ■ach  heavenly  grace !  * 

Faery  Quun*,  Bk.  L,  e.  8. 
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While  Hltunbering  there,  an  unwdeome  intruder  entere 
the  granj  retreat :— 
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To  have  at  once  deToiix«d  her  tender  opne : 

Bat  to  the  pnj  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 

His  bloody  rage  assuagdd  with  remorse. 

And,  with  the  sight  amased,  forgot  his  furious  force^ 

'  Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weary  feet, 
And  licked  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue; 
As  he  her  wrongdd  innooenoe  didweet.* 
Oh,  how  can  Beauty  nuMter  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  !* 

Such  is  the  lion  as  pictured  by  our  great  poet ;  and  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name  calls  up  to  our  fancy  a  glowinji^ 
sketch  of  a  wild  and  furious  animal,  whose  roar  makes  all 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  tremble,  whose  bounds  shake  the 
burning  plain,  whose  eyes  flash  with  fire— an  animal  capable 
of  sudden  impulses  of  generosity,  but  deadly  and  relentless 
in  his  wrath — an  animal  of  regal  port  and  migestic  mien, 
clothed  with  the  thunder  of'  battle,  and  armed  with  all  the 
dignity  of  strength ! 

["  Hear,  hear,  hear  ! "  cried  Fisher's  listeners,  while  the  ex- 
cited reader  paused  to  wipe  his  forehead,  and  take  breath.] 

Let  us  contrast  this  radiant  picture  with  the  truth  as 
told  by  Dr.  lavingstone,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising of  modem  travellers,  t 

The  African  lion,  he  tells  us,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
biggest  dog,  and  the  face  partakes  very  strongly  of  the  canine 
characteristics.  If  you  meet  him  in  the  daytime,  he  gases  for 
a  second  or  two,  then  turns  slowly  round,  walks  away  in -a 
leisurely  manner  for  a  dozen  paces  or  so,  quickens  his  step 
to  a  trot  till  he  thinks  he  is  out  of  sight,  and  then  gallops 
off  like  a  greyhound.  As  a  rule,  while  unmolested,  he  never 
attacks  man  in  the  daylight,  though  darkness  makes  him 
bold.    When  the  moon  was  shining,  we  seldom  tied  up  our 

*  Did  weet,  i&,  did  know. 

t  Dr.  Uyingitone,  *  Missionary  Reiearehes  In  South  AMea.' 
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oxen— tajB  our  trayeller— bufc  let  them  lie  loose  by  the 
waggon ;  while  on  a  dark  rainy  night,  if  there  waa  a  single 
beast  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  waa  almost  sure  to  attempt 
to  kill  one  of  our  cattle. 

Except  the  lion  ia  wotmded,  his  approach  is  always 
stealthy.  But  a  lion  with  whelps— so  strong  is  the  parental 
feeling — ^will  brave  almost  any  danger.  Gross  where  the 
wind  blows  from  you  to  the  animals,  and  both  the  lion  and 
the  lioness  will  rush  at  you !  In  such  a  case  your  chance  of 
escape  will  be  but  small. 

When  a  lion  ia  maddened  l^  hunger,  and  lying  in  wait 
for  prey,  the  chance  appearance  of  any  animal  will  excite 
him  to  pursue  it  A  hunter  who  was  stealthily  crawling 
towards  a  rhinoceros,  happened  to  glance  behind  him,  and 
discovered — ^to  his  horror— that  a  lion  was  stalking  him. 
He  only  escaped  by  nimbly  climbing  a  tree.  At  Ropepe,  a 
lioness  sprang  on  the  hind  quarters  of  an  English  traveller's 
horse,  which  started  off  in  fright,  and  the  rider,  caught  by 
a  projecting  thorn,  was  dragged  to  the  ground,  and  rendered 
insensibl&  He  was  saved  by  his  dogs.  The  lion,  like 
others  of  the  feline  species,  is  very  suspicious  of  trap  or 
ambush.  A  horse  ran  away,  and  was  brought  to  a  halt  by 
the  bridle  catching  a  stump.  He  remained  a  prisoner  for 
two  days,  and  when  found  by  his  owner,  the  ground  all 
about  him  waa  marked  by  the  footprints  of  lions.  They  had 
been  afraid  to  attack  the  haltered  horse,  from  a  suspicion 
that  human  ingenuity  had  devised  some  pit-fall  for  them. 

On  another  occaaion,  two  liona  came  by  night  within  three 
yarda  of  the  place  where  some  oxen  were  bound  to  a  waggon, 
and  a  sheep  to  a  tree.  There  they  stoOd  and  roared,  but 
never  ventured  to  make  a  spring. 

Again :  three  travellers  were  lying  asleep,  when  a  lion 
drew  near  them,  and  began  to  roar.    The  fact  that  their 
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riding-ox  was  fastened  to  an  adjacent  bush,  deprived  him 
of  the  courage  to  seize  his  prey.  He  retired  to  a  knoll  three 
hundred  yards  distant,  where  he  amused  himself— but  not 
the  wayfarers — by  roaring  all  night,  and  continued  to  growl 
as  the  men  moved  off  next  morning. 

'Nothing' — ^to  quote  from  Dr.  Livingstone— ' that  I 
ever  learned  of  the  lion  would  lead  me  to  attribute  to  it 
either  the  ferocious  or  noble  character  ascribed  to  it  else- 
where. He  chiefly  preys ^ upon  defenceless  creatures;  and 
frequently,  when  a  buffalo  calf  is  caught  by  him,  the  cow 
rushes  to  the  rescue,  and  a  toss  from  her  often  kills  him. 
On  the  plain  south  of  Sebituane's  ford,  a  herd  of  these 
animals  kept  a  number  of  lions  from  their  young  by  the 
males  turning  their  heads  to  the  enemy.  A  toss,  indeed, 
from  a  bull  would  put  an  end  to  the  strongest  lion  that 
ever  breathed.' 

9 

[*'  What,  a  bull  kill  a  lion  9  Who  is  your  authority  for 
that  statement  T  inquired  Mountjoy. 

"  Did  I  not  say  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  great  African  traveller 
and  missionary)" 

"  Well,  I  shall  never  respect  His  Migesty  Leo  again — 
that* s  all,"  said  Mounljoy ;  "  he  is  no  better  than  an  im- 
postor." 

'*  Many  men  obtain  fame,"  observed  Seymour  sententiously, 
"  and  as  little  deserve  it  as  the  lion." 

"  Gk)  on,  Fisher,"  cried  Vernon  ;  "  it*s  very  jolly,  though 
I  wonder  how  long  we  shall  be  kept  in  this  railway  prison." 

"Remember  the  poet's  advice,  my  friend,"  reyoined 
Seymour ;  "  and  learn 

'  To  foffer,  and  b«  itrong. '  *'] 

It  is  questionable,  (continued  Fisher,)  if  a  single  lion 
ever  engages  a  full-grown  buffalo,  for  when  one  falls  a  victim 
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the  aaurnnt  of  roaring  seems  to  indicate  that  there  has  l)een 
a  league  to  effect  the  slaughter.  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Vardon 
once  saw  three  lions  combine  to  pull  a  buffalo  down,  and 
they  could  not  accomplish  it  without  a  struggle,  though  he 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  two-ounce  balL 

[''A  grand  sight,"  interrupted  Seymour;  *' would  that  I 
might  hare  been  a  spectator!  Cannot  you  fancy  it,  boys? 
A  bmming,  glaring,  red-hot  sky  overhead— rank,  dense 
jungle  and  brushwood  all  around*— and  then,  the  three 
monsters  of  the  forest,  with  their  tawny  manes  dishevelled, 
their  eyes  blazing  and  their  cruel  mouths  wet  with  foam, 
springing  upon  the  huge  back  of  the  buffalo,  and,  spite  of  his 
frenzied  struggles,  hurling  him,  bleeding  and  quiyering,  to 
the  earth !  How  their  exultant  roar  would  fill  the  startled 
air!  And  then  the  mighty  struggles  of  their  victim— like 
Hector  in  the'  Homeric  epopea,  conquered  by  superior 
strength,  l^it  terrible  even  in  his  last  agonies  !** 

"Bravo,  Seymour;  I  declare  you  have  made  my  flesh 
creep!"  exclaimed  Httle  Vernon;  and  his  comrades  also 
expressed  their  admiration  of  the  young  poet's  outburst 
When  the  applause  had  subsided,  and  everybody  was  tired 
of  kicking  his  heels  against  the  woodwork  of  the  railway- 
carriage,  Fisher  resumed  his  reading :— ] 

Dr.  Livingstone  asserts,  upon  information  obtained  from 
Indian  travellers  that  even  the  tame  buffaloes  will  ohase  a 
tiger  up  the  hills,  bellowing  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  sport 
The  calves  of  elephants  are  sometimes  torn  by  lions ;  but 
every  living  thing  retires  before  the  lordly  parent,  though 
even  a  full-grown  specimen  would  be  an  easier  prey  than 
the  rhinoceros.  At  the  mere  sight  of  the  latter^s  huge,  un- 
wieldy body  the  lion  takes  to  flight  Tet  of  the  lion's 
strength  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  immense  masses  of 
muscle  around  his  jaws,  shoulders,  and  fore-arms,  indicate 
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tremendoiiB  phTsical  power,  though  in  this  respect  he  leeme 
infenoi  to  the  Bengal  tiger  When  be  accompliiihee  snch 
feato  as  taking  Kway  tin  ox,  he  does  not  carry  the  carcase, 
bat  drags  it  along  the  ground 


Whether  the  lion  ever  attempts  to  seize  an  animal  by 
the  withers  is  donbtfhl,  and  he  seldom  mounts  on  its  hind- 
quarteis.  He  attacks  his  pre;  bf  springing  at  the  throat 
or  the  flank— generally  at  the  latter  part,  which  he  begina 
to  feast  on  first.  An  eland  will  be  found  disembowelled  ao 
completely,  that  he  scarcely  seems  cut  up  at  alL  The 
entrails  and  {My  portions  afford  eren  the  largest  lion  a 
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Bofficient  banquet  When  gorged,  he  falk  fast  aaleep,  and  la 
then  eaaUy  despatched.  He  sometimea  alaya  the  jackal  with 
one  stroke  of  his  paw,  as  he  prowls  sniffing  about  the  prey. 

Whesre  game  is  abundant,  lions  also  abound;  not  in 
herds,  but  in  groups— perhaps  families— of  six  or  eight,  who 
occasionally  hunt  together.  But  trayellers  assert  that  the 
peril  of  being  killed  by  lions  in  Africa  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  danger  of  being  run  over  in  the  streets  of  Lundon. 
Hunting  them  with  dpgs  is  not  so  hazardous  as  hunting  the 
tiger  in  India,  for  the  dogs  drive  them  from  their  covert,  and 
while  they  stand  at  bay,  the  sportsman  has  time  enough  to 
take  a  deliberate  and  leisurely  aim.  In  short,  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  to  a  man  of  ordinary  courage  the  lion  is 
not  a  particularly  formidable  animal 

Even  the  terrors  of  his  roar  are  denied,  to  some  extent, 
by  our  African  explorer.  It  may  inspire  fear,  he  says,  when 
heard  in  a  deep  dark  night  amidst  the  tremendous  peals  of 
an  African  thunderstorm,  and  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning, 
which  leave  on  the  eye  an  impression  of  sudden  blindness ; 
but  when  you  are  safe  within  a  house  or  waggon,  it  creates 
no  feeling  of  awe.  To  which  it  may  be  answered,  however, 
that  the  thunder  of  battle  is  heard  with  comparative 
indifference  by  him  who  watches  the  fight  in  all  its  varying 
fortunes,  while  it  may  well  appal  the  soul  of  the  combatant 
exposed  to  its  deadly  perils.  The  lion's  roar  is  not  more 
tremendous  in  itself  when  heard  at  night  and  in  a  tempest ; 
it  is  the  accessories  that  aggravate  the  wayfarer^s  alarm. 

A  European,  it  is  said,  cannot  distinguish  between  the 
note  of  a  lion  and  that  of  an  ostrich.  In  general,  the  voice 
of  the  former  seems  to  come  deeper  from  the  chest  The 
natives  declare  they  can  detect  a  difference  at  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  sound;  and  a  considerable  distinction  undoubtedly 
exists  between  the  singing  noise  of  a  lion  when  full,  and  his 
deep  gruff  growl  when  excited  by  the  call  of  hunger. 
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The  African  lion  is  of  a  tawny  colour,  like  that  of  some 
mastiffs.  The  large  flowing  mane  of  the  male  gives  him  an 
appearance  of  great  power.  In  some  specimens  the  ends  of 
the  hair  are  black,  and  these  are  called  the  black-maned 
lions,  though  in  general  appearance  they  look  of  the  usual 
tawny  colour. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  African  lion,  viz : — 

1.  The  BarhatTf  lion,  which  has  a  deep  brownish  yellow 
fur,  and  a  full  flowing  mane ; 

2.  The  Senegal  lion,  whose  fur  is  of  a  brighter  yellow, 
and  the  mane  thinner ;  and, 

3.  The  Cape  licTif  of  which  two  species  exist,  one  brown, 
the  other  yellowish — the  former  being  the  more  powerful 
and  ferocious.* 

Turning  to  the  Asiatic  lion,  we  find  three  varieties 
also:— 

1.  The  Bengal. 

2.  The  Persian,  or  Arabian^  now  nearly  extinct ;  and, 

3.  The  Maneless  lion  of  Gueerat,  whose  range  is  of  very 
small  extent. 

The  habits  of  thi  Asiatic  lions  do  not  differ  much  from 
those  of  their  African  congeners,  excepting  that  the  former, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  frequent  the  jungles.  '  In 
India,  the  elephant  is  generally  employed,'  says  Broderip, 
'in  the  chase,  which  is  even  now  conducted  with  more 
pomp  and  circumstance  than  in  Africa.  The  grand  Asiatic 
huntings  of  former  times,  those  of  Qenghiz  Khan,  for  example, 
were  ceremonials  of  superb  magnificence.  The  accounts  of 
most  Asiatic  modem  sportsmen  give  a  most  courageous 
bearing  to  the  lions  in  these  encounters.  One  states  that 
the  lions  of  India,  instead  of  running  away  when  pursued 
through  a  jungle,  seldom  take  to  cover  as  a  refuge  at  alL 
On  the  approach  of  their  enemies  they  spring  out  to  meet 

*  Dr.  LiTlngttone,  '  Miatlonftrj  TraTeb  in  South  AMoa.* 
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th«m  (^Mo-moutiied  in  the  pUin.  They  are  thua  enHf 
■hot ;  bat  if  they  an  mused  or  only  alightlf  wounded,  tfaey 
ki«  moat  formidable  adreraariea.  They  are  OTao  aaJd  to 
have  Bprang  on  the  heada  of  the  largeat  elephanti,  and  to 
have  Uriy  pnlled  them  to  the  grouod,  ridera  and  alL' 

A  lion  of  the  largest  aize  haa  been  found  to  meaaure  about 
ei^t  feet  from  the  noae  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  about 
half  that  length.  The  general  colour  is  a  pale  tawny,  iu- 
dioiog  to  white  on  the  under  parta  Tbo  head  is  rery  large, 
with  ronnded  ears,  and  the  face  covered  with  short  close 
hair  ;  the  pendent  mane  of  long  shaggy  hair  falls  about  the 
bead,  neck,  and  ahouIdeTs,  and  the  tail  ia  terminated  by  a 
tuft  of  blackiah  hair.  The  lioneaa  ia  smaller  than  her  lord, 
has  DO  mane,  and  ia  of  a  whiter  caat  beneath. 


Throngbout  the  day  the  lion  UBually  almnben  in  his 
eorert,  but  at  the  approach  of  night  he  begins  to  prowl  in 
March  of  prey,  tn  his  noctnrnal  habits  he  resembles  the 
cat  tribe  generally. 

In  the  tuft  of  hair  which  terminates  the  lion's  tail  ia 
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concealed  a  horny  prickle,  scarcely  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  caudal  vertebrae,  and 
easily  detached  from  the  skin.  Its  uses  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  His  teeth  are  so  strong 
that  he  breaks  the  bones  of  his  victims  with  the  utmost 
ease.  He  generally  devours  at  one  time  as  much  food  as 
will  serve  him  for  two  or  three  days,  seldom  quitting  his 
lair  except  in  quest  of  prey.  And,  finally,  the  average  dura- 
tion of  a  lion's  life  is  supposed  to  be  about  two  and  twenty 
years,  though  instances  are  given  of  his  having  attained  the 
age  of  man. 

Let  me  now  carry  you  back  in  imagination  to  '  times  of 
yore,'  and  to 

THE  WILD  BEAST  SHOWS  OF  BOMB. 

The  wild  beasts  were  surprised  in  their  solitary  haunts, 
and  transported  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  in 
the  games  of  the  circus.  In  those  days  they  infested  the 
open  villages  and  cultivated  country,  and  they  infested  them 
with  impunity.  They  were  specially  reserved  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  emperor  and  the  capital,  and  an  unfortunate 
peasant  who  killed  one  of  them,  though  in  his  own  defence, 
incurred  a  very  heavy  penalty.* 

At  first  these  monsters  of  foreign  climes  were  only  ex- 
posed in  the  drcus  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  Romans ; 
but  soon  they  required  a  more  stirring  spectacle,  and  the 
animals  were  then  matched  against  armed  men.  To  these 
bloody  contests  the  term  Vmationes  was  applied.  The  first 
VenaUo,  properly  so  called,  took  place  at  the  games  of 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  b.c.  186,  after  which  the  show 
gradually  became  more  and  more  frequent,  until,  towards 
the  dose  of  the  republic,  no  Ludi  Cireerues  would  have 

*  Gibbon,  '  DecUne  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empli*/  e.  ir 
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been  considered  complete  without  its  wild  beast  hunt ;  and 
Julius  Csesar  found  it  necessaiy  to  cause  the  Euripus— a 
deep  broad  trench  or  moat — to  be  excaTated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  spectators.  Under  the  empire,  the  great 
amphitheatres  were  usually  employed  for  these  cruel 
spoita.* 

The  number  of  animals  destroyed  on  some  of  these  ooca- 
nous  seems  almost  incredible.  In  the  second  consulship  of 
Pompey,  B.a  55, 500  lions,  410  panthers  and  leopards,  and 
18  elephants,  were  killed  in  five  days;  Julius  OsBsar  turned 
400  lions  loose  all  at  once ;  Cab'gula,  at  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Drusilla,  caused  500  bears  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day ; 
and  in  the  games  celebrated  on  the  return  of  Tngan  from 
Dacia,  11,000  wild  animals  were  butchered. 

After  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
many  of  its  professors,  who  refused  to  renounce  the  new 
religion  and  forswear  their  Saviour,  were  put  to  death  by 
l)eing  exposed  to  the  fury  of  lions,  whose  natural  cruelty 
had  been  inflamed  by  hunger.  Not  only  men,  but  women 
and  children  suffered.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  secure  from 
the  blood-thirstiness  of  persecution.  I  have  read  several 
afiecting  narratives  of  this  kind  of  martyrdom,  with  which 
I  need  not  trouble  my  hearers. 

[^  But  Seymour  might  give  us  a  picture,  just  as  he  did 
about  the  lion  and  the  buffalo— come  now,  Seymour— some- 
thing very  pathetic,''  said  Douglas. 

Seymour  was  not  unwilling.    He  mused  for  a  moment ; 
then,  with  flushed  cheek  and  kindling  eye,  began  : — 

THE  LIOH  AND  THE  CHBISTIAK  MARTYB. 

"  Rich  perfumes  have  been  wafted  around  the  crowded 
amphitheatre,  and  fresh  sand  scattered  over  its  blood-stained 

*  Dr.  Smith, '  DlctioDvy  of  Gnek  Md  Soman  AntlqulUeiL' 
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arena  to  conceal  the  tr&cu  or  the  maasacre  just  completed ; 
and  now,  the  editor,  who  preeidea  over  the  cniel  acene, 
exelaimi. — 
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** '  Bring  forth  the  lion,  and  him  whom  they  call  Panliu, 
^eCfariBtian!* 

"  The  officers  enter  that  dark  and  wretched  cell  where  the 
YictimB  of  imperial  pride  and  injuBtice  await  their  turn  in 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  arena.  They  find  the  Chriatian 
on  his  knees — in  prayer  to  the  Qoi  whom  he  has  learned 
to  loTe — in  prayer  for  strength  and  succour  from  on  high, 
that  he  may  endure  the  last  trial  with  Christian  fortitude, 
and  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  religion  by  the  con- 
stancy of  his  BOuL  They  anoint  his  body  with  unguents, 
to  render  the  limbs  more  supple ;  they  strip  him  of  his 
garments^  all  save  a  cincture  round  the  loins  ;  they  place  a 
ttihu,  or  short  dagger,  in  his  hand :  a  moment ! — and  he 
stands,  the  centre  of  ten  thousand  eyes,  none  of  which  beam 
with  the  tender  glance  of  compassion. 

**  But  he  trembles  not,  nor  falters.  A  celestial  radiance 
aeems  to  light  his  pale  worn  brow,  and  a  luminous  smile 
breaks  around  the  compressed  lips.  He  sees  not  the  wolfish 
eyes  that  long  to  derour  his  sufferings;  he  hears  not  the 
fiendiBh  shouts  that  proclaim  the  blood-thirstiness  of  a 
Boman  mob;  for  his  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  unutterable 
glories  of  anoth^  world,  and  his  ears  ace  filled  with  the 
songs  of  angelB,  the  divine  melodies  of  heaven ! 

"  Do  you  see  that  low  and  hideous  grated  den  yonder,  in 
the  arena  I  A  lion— fierce  and  furious,  for  he  has  been  kept 
without  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  is  mad  with  me- 
mories of  his  tawny  mate  far  away  in  the  wild,  hot  Lybian 
desert — a  raging,  roaring  lion  is  imprisoned  there,  and 
struggles  to  be  free. 

''The  editor  gives  the  sign.  The  keeper,  who  stands 
behind  the  den,  cautiously  removes  the  grating,  and  him- 
self escaping  through  the  grated  passage  leading  from  the 
axena^  leaves  the  lord  of  the  desert  alone  with  his  prey. 

»7)  .4 
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^  The  lion  looks  slowly  round,  and  with  a  mighty  roar 
exults  in  his  new-found  freedom.  Then  a  sense  of  blood- 
thirstiness  comes  upon  him,  for  he  recognises  the  pre- 
sence of  the  solitary  Christian,  and  hunger  has  stimu- 
kted  his  appetite.  Flinging  back  his  deep  full  mane,  he 
crouches. 

"  Paulus  looks  on  unmoTed.  He  knows  that  in  a  mortal 
struggle  his  stilus  can  avail  him  nothing.  He  knows  that 
confinement  and  suffering  have  robbed  him  of  all  physical 
energy,  and  that  a  reed  might  as  well  contend  with  the 
ocean  billows  as  he  with  a  Libyan  lion. 

"Suddenly  he  flings  aside  his  weapon.  He  cries,  in  a 
voice  which  rises  clear  and  distinct  above  all  the  sounds  of 
the  amphitheatre, '  Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  conunit  my 
soul,'  and  casting  himself  upon  his  knees,  is  lost  to  this 
world  for  ever. 

"The  lion  has  sprung  upon  his  prey,  and  Paulus  the 
Christian  is  numbered  with  the  noble  army  of  martyrs." 

After  Seymour  had  ended,  a  moment's  silence  succeeded, 
for  the  boys  were  surprised  by  his  earnestness,  and  moved 
by  the  picture  which  he  had  so  boldly  painted.  Then  they 
poured  in  their  congratulations  upon  him,  and  the  Fat  Boy 
would  fiun  have  heard  it  all  over  again.  As  Seymour  Very 
decidedly  rofused  compliance  with  this  modest  request^ 
Fisher  prepared  to  resume  his  jottings.] 

The  great  shows  of  ancient  Borne  generally  took  place 
in  the  amphitheatres,  the  most  magnificent  of  which  was 
the  Coliseum,  whose  glorious  ruins  still  excite  the  wonder 
and  move  the  admiration  of  travellers  from  far  countries. 

For  nearly  four  hundred  years  it  was  the  scene  of  gladia- 
torial B^tacles,  and  during  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
the  most  horrible  barbarities  wero  perpetrated  within  its 
walls.  Among  the  latter  I  may  mention  the  martyrdom  of  St 
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IffUi&aA*  who,  aoeoaed  of  profening  the  opinioDB  of  the  new 
and  remarkable  sect  of  Christians,  was  brought  before  the 
Ebperor  Tngan,  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination.  The 
devout  Bishop  of  Antioch  would  not  palter  with  the  truth  to 
ave  even  hia  life,  and  when  the  emperor  demanded  of  him, 
'Dost  Uiou,  then,  carry  him  who  was  crucified  within  theef 
'I  doy'  he  answered  boldly ; '  for  it  is  written,  I  dwell  in  them 
and  walk  in  them.'  To  the  Roman  ruler  this  seemed  the 
foolishness  of  ignorance  or  the  recklessness  of  impiety,  and 
he  eaudaimedy  *  Since  thou  oonfessest  that  thou  earnest  within 
thyself  him  who  was  crucified,  we  a4judge  that  thou  be 
taken  from  hence  to  Rome,  and  delivered  over  to  wild  beasts 
in  the  preaenoe  of  our  people.' 

IgUAtiua  longed  to  crown  the  devotion  of  his  lifQ  with 
the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  rcgected  the  intercession  of 
several  influential  Romans.    It  was  his  hope,  he  said,  that 
the  lions  would  consume  him  utterly,  and  that  not  a  frag- 
ment of  hii  vile  worldly  body  might  be  left.    The  early 
Christiaiis,  penetrated  with  the  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  expia- 
tion, looked  upon  life  as  a  thing  to  be  parted  with  for  the 
gjoiy  of  Qod,  and  did  not  see  how  solemn  a  charge  it  was 
from  heaven,  and  how  they  might  best  accomplish  the  divine 
will  by  a  sealous  discharge  of  its  responsibilities.    The  body, 
in  their  ^es,  was  a  burthen,  an  incumbrance,  a  sin— to  be 
flung  off*  as  a  sacrifice  whenever  an  opportunity  arose — and 
not  the  temple  of  the  living  Gkxl,  which  should  be  preserved 
with  all  reverence,  and  only  yielded  up  at  the  voice  of  a  clear 
and  impeiatire  duty. 

*  Baemt  writers  have  doubted  the  truth  of  the  reoelTed  itory  lespeeting 
Ignatlni ;  It  feeina,  howerer,  certain  that  he  reallj  perlahed  in  the  peneca< 
tlon  nnder  Tn^an,  thon^  it  ii  not  so  certain  that  he  reoeiTed  his  aentenoe 
fhan  Trajan  hlmaelf.  The  Ada  Ifortyrii,  on  which  the  common  aocoont  of 
the  maartindoin  ia  foonded,  the  beit  anthoritiea  now  eonelder  simrlona. — Stt 
OmkuetNtUBiolUitTmuUMUanttfaibtfon, 
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When  Ignatius  was  led  to  execution,  he  marched  thither 
exulting  and  triumphant,  attended  by  a  number  of  the 
brethren  praying  and  chanting  hymns.  He  implored  the 
Son  of  God,  in  behalf  of  the  Churches,  that  He  would  termi- 
nate the  persecution  then  raging  against  the  Christians,  and 
continue  the  love  of  the  brethren  towards  each  other.  Then 
he  was  led  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  delivered  to  the 
raging  liona  And  his  hope  was  fulfilled— the  beasts  became 
his  grave.  Only  a  few  bones  were  left,  which  the  deacons 
reverently  gathered,  carefully  preserved,  and  afterwards 
buried  at  Antioch.* 

In  illustration  of  the  Roman  games,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Gibbon's  elaborate  description  t  :— 

'  However/  he  says, '  we  may  censiure  the  vanity  of  the 
design  or  the  cruelty  of  the  execution,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  neither  before  nor  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  so 
much  art  and  expense  have  ever  been  lavished  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people.  By  the  order  of  Probus  a  great  quantity 
of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  transplanted  into 
the  midst  of  the  circus.  The  spacious  and  shady  forest  was 
immediately  fiUed  with  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand 
stags,  a  thousand  fallow  deer,  and  a  thousand  wild  boars ; 
and  all  this  variety  of  game  was  abandoned  to  the  riotous 
impetuosity  of  the  multitude.  The  tragedy  of  the  succeed- 
ing day  consisted  in  the  massacre  of  a  hundred  lions,  an 
equal  number  of  lionesses,  two  hundred  leopards,  and  three 
hundred  beara  The  collection  prepared  by  the  younger 
(}ordian  for  his  triumph,  and  which  his  successor  exhibited 
in  the  secular  games,  was  less  remarkable  by  the  number 
than  by  the  singularity  of  the  animals.  Twenty  zebras  dis- 
played their  elegant  forms  and  variegated  beauty  to  the  eyes 

*  Foxe. '  Aetf  of  the  MtitTti.' 

t  OibtwD,  'DmUm  Md  FaU  of  Uw  BomAii  Smpin.' 
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of  the  Boman  people.  Ten  elks,  and  as  many  camelopardii, 
the  loftiest  and  the  most  harmless  creatures  that  wander 
orer  the  pkins  of  Sarmatia  and  Ethiopia,  were  contrasted 
with  thirty  African  hyaBnas  and  ten  Indian  tigers,  the  most 
implacable  savages  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  unoffendinK 
strength  with  which  nature  has  endowed  the  greater  quad- 
rupeds was  admired  in  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus  of 
the  Nile,  and  a  migestic  troop  of  thirty-two  elephants. 
While  the  populace  gazed  with  stupid  wonder  on  the  splen- 
did show,  the  naturalist  might  indeed  observe  the  figure  and 
inroperties  of  so  many  different  species,  transported  from 
every  port  of  the  ancient  world  into  the  amphitheatre  of 
Rome.  But  this  accidental  benefit  which  science  might 
derive  from  folly,  is  surely  insufficient  to  justify  such  a  wan- 
ton abuse  of  the  public  riches. 

'  The  hunting  or  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  was  conducted 
withamagnificence  suitable  to  a  people  who  styled  themselves 
the  masters  of  the  world ;  nor  was  the  edifice  appropriated 
to  that  entertainment  less  expressive  of  the  Roman  great- 
ness. Posterity  admires,  and  will  long  admire,  the  awful 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  so  well  deserved 
the  epithet  of  colossal  It  was  a  building  of  an  elliptic 
figure,  664  feet  in  length,  and  467  in  breadth,  founded  on 
fourscore  arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive  orders  of 
architecture,*  to  the  height  of  140  feet.'  t 

[''A  magnificent  building,**  interrupted  Douglas;  ''but 
nothing  compared  to  the  great  ijgyptian  pyramid,  which 
rises,  I  think,  to  the  height  of  500  feet.** 

^  It  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  though,*'  said 

*  Dovi^  Ioaio»  and — two  unteBiiott — CknrlnthluL 

t  Aeeordiag  to  Tajlor  and  Cre«f ,  157  foet»  and  the  breadth  408  feel  The 
•rsDA  WM  878  feet  long,  by  177  feet  wide.— ^S^ Lord  BrougMcn*$ ' Italy,*  and 
th§  wiieU  'Roma'  in  Dr.  SmUh*»  *IHetUniary  cfAncitnt  Oeo^nphy.' 
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Seymour.    "Do  you  remember  the  famous  prophecy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims?    Byron  puts  it  into  verse : — 

'WUle  lUiidB  the  CoUMnm,  Borne  ihaU  lUnd ; 
When  faUs  the  CoUienm,  Borne  ihaU  fall ; 
And  when  Borne  falls,  the  world.* 

But  go  on,  Fisher."] 

'  The  outside  of  the  edifice  '—I  am  still  quoting  Gibbon 
— ;'  was  incrusted  with  marble,  and  decorated  with  statues. 
The  slopes  of  the  vast  concave,  which  formed  the  inside, 
were  filled  and  surrounded  with  sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats 
of  marble,  likewise  covered  with  cushions,  and  capable  of 
receiving  with  ease  above  fourscore  thousand  spectators. 
Sixty*  four  vomUoties  (for  by  that  name  the  doors  were  very 
aptly  distinguished),  poured  forth  the  immense  multitude : 
and  the  entrances,  passages,  and  staircases  were  contrived 
with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  each  person,  whether  of  the 
senatorial,  the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at 
his  destined  place  without  trouble  or  confhsion.  The  spec- 
tators were  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  ample 
canopy  occasionally  drawn  over  their  heads.  The  air  was 
continually  refreshed  by  the  playing  of  fountains,  and  pro- 
fusely impregnated  by  the  grateful  scent  of  aromatics.  In 
the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arena,  or  stage,  was  strewed 
with  the  finest  sand,  and  successively  assumed  the  most 
different  forms.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  earth,  like  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  was  after- 
ward broken  into  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The 
subterranean  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water ;  and  what  had  just  before  appeared  a  level  plain, 
might  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  wide  lake,  covered  with 
armed  vessels,  and  replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep.  In  the  decoration  of  the  scenes,  the  Roman  emperors 
displayed  their  wealth   and  liberality;  and  we  read,  on 
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OMWW  either  of  silyer,  or  of  gold,  or  of  amber.' 
[Such ,.  Gibbon',  dewription  of  the  CoIueuB,  in  it.  day, 
of  jplendonr.    men  was  it  bnflt.  Vernon!    Can  you^ 

"TeqMiUD  be(;an  it  in  a.d,  72." 

-Ye.;„d  Ktn.  dedicated  it  in  a.d.  80.  when  five  thoo- 
-«d  hearts  were  daughtered  in  the  arena,  and  the  game, 
m  hononr  of  the  event  larted  over  one  hundred  dayiL  It 
*»  _^not  completed,  however,  untU  the  reign  of  Domi- 

-Was  it  not  dedgned,"  inquired  Seymour,  "by  Gau- 
tojbns^  a  Chrirtian  arehitect,  who  was  afterward,  mar- 

-80  runs  the  tradition ;  and  it  i.  mid.  which  is  much  more 
probable,  that  Mveral  thonamd  captive  Jews  kboured  at  it. 
ewdion.  The  hut  exhibitions  recorded  to  have  taken  place 
wittan  ita  wall.,  were  a  show  of  wild  heart,  in  the  reign  of 
tte  Emperor  Theodoric,  and  a  boll-fight  rt  the  expenw  of  • 

the  Roman  noble,  in  the  year  1332.    It  wa.  originaUy  caUed 
tl»e  AmphttAtatrum  Flavium." 

"  It  is  in  ruin.  now.  you  My,"  remarked  Mounluoy 

"Yes;  not  above  a  third  of  the  original  building  re- 

nwms ;  and  many  of  the  pahices  of  the  Roman  princes  were 

Imflt  with  its  mateiiala'^ 

I  have  often  been  pleased  with  Dickens's  commentary  on 
the  BoggestiTe  spectacle  it  now  presents :— * 

"  *  To  see  it  crumbling  there  an  inch  a  year ;  its  walls 
and  arches  oveigrown  with  green ;  ito  corridors  open  to  the 

JL^'^a^V^  *^  IUlj/-The  rMder  wm  i«memb«r  the  lino,  in 
^  thM  wfld  uid  IrreguUr  geniw,  Edg«  Allan  Poo,  ha.  commomo  ~t2 
the  mined  pile:—  ^^ 

"  Here,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  column  faUs! 
Here,  where  the  mimic  Eagle  glared  in  gold. 
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day ;  the  long  grass  growing  in  its  porches ;  young  trees  of 
yesterday  springing  up  on  its  rugged  parapets,  and  bearing 
fruit — chance  produce  of  the  seeds  dropped  there  by  the 
birds  who  build  their  nests  within  its  chinks  and  crannies  ; 
to  see  its  pit  of  fight  filled  up  with  earth,  and  the  peaceful 
cross  planted  in  the  centre ;  *  to  climb  into  its  upper  halls, 
and  look  down  on  ruin,  ruin,  ruin,  all  about  it;  the 
triumphal  arches  of  Constantino,  Septimus,  Severus,  and 
Titus ;  the  Roman  forum ;  the  palace  of  the  Caosars ;  the 
temples  of  the  old  religion,  fallen  down  and  gone ;— is  to  see 
the  ghost  of  old  Borne,  wicked,  wonderful  old  city,  haunting 
the  very  ground  on  which  its  people  trod.  It  is  the  most 
impressive,  the  most  stately,  the  most  solemn,  grand, 
mi^estic,  mournful  sight  conceivable.  Never,  in  ita 
bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  Coliseum,  full 
and  running  over  with  the  lustiest  life,  have  moved  one 
heart  as  it  must  move  all  who  look  upon  it  now— a  ruin. 
God  be  thanked— a  ruin  T 

But  I  have  digressed  from  the  wild  beast  shows  to  the 
place  where  these  sanguinary  exhibitions  were  held. 

The  men  who  fought  in  these  shameful  fights  were 
divided  into  various  classes,  of  which  the  principal  were  the 
Retiarii  and  the  Bestiarii, 

A  midnight  vigil  holdi  the  iwvthj  bati 

Here,  where  the  damee  of  Borne  th^lr  glided  hair 

Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and  thistle! 

Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monardi  loUed, 

Glides,  spectre-like,  unto  his  marble  home, 

Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  homed  moon. 

The  swift  and  silent  Ilsard  of  the  stones!" 

PoKMS^  SdiUd  by  Hamnaf. 

*  A  croBs  has  been  erected  in  the  centre,  and  a  rude  pulpit,  where  a  monk 
preaches  a  sermon  every  Friday — preaches  the  gospel  of  Christ  on  the  spot 
where  so  many  suffered  because  they  beUeved  It! 
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Thid  fonner  were  dressed  in  short  tonics.  They  carried 
a  three-pronged  spear  or  trident,  and  a  little  net— hence 
their  name — ^which  they  flung  oyer  the  head  of  their 
opponent  They  fought  only  with  men,  and  the  combats 
gesneraUy  ended  fatally.  When  the  conquered  lay  expecting 
the  death-stroke,  he  was  allowed  by  signs  to  implore  the 
pity  of  the  spectators.   If  they  turned  doum  their  thumbs,  he 

spared;  if  the  majority  bent  their  thumbs  upwards,  he 

immediately  slain.* 

Those  who  combated  with  wild  beasts  were  called 
Batiarii,  and  were' selected  from  persons  condemned  to 
death,  or  from  the  lower  order  of  slaves,  who,  if  they  escaped 
alive,  received  their  freedom.  The  giver  of  the  show— 
generally  some  wealthy  citizen,  o^  a  public  officer  desirous 

*  Dr.  Smith'!  'Dtetknuur  of  Gnek  and  Sodub  Antiquities.'  Su  JutomI, 

6«l.  ilL  T.  86  >~ 

"  OoiiTexBo  poIliOB  Tlllgi, 

Qiumlibet  ooddtmt  popvlaziter." 
(With  thmnte  bent  bade,  thej  popolerlj  kUL ) 

In  fflutntion,  we  maj  extract  a  panife  from  Mr.  Whjrte  MelTlUe's 
Tifomia  iiofy  of  'The  Oladlatozs'  (bk.  L  chapi  19): — ^The  iwordimen  range 
themeelTea  in  oppoiite  bodlee,  aU  armed  alik^  with  buckler  and  two-edged 
sword,  bat  dJuttngnlehed  bj  the  colour  of  their  leazfiw  Thej  adTanoe 
asalnft  each  otiier,  three  deep.  In  imitation  of  the  real  ioldlera  of  the  em- 
pire.  At  the  flxst  crash  of  collision,  when  steel  begins  to  clink,  as  thmst  and 
blow  and  parry  are  exchanged  by  these  practised  warrlon,  the  approbation 
of  the  qwctators  rises  to  enthnsiasm;  bnt  men's  voices  are  hnshed,  and  thej 
hold  their  breath  when  the  strife  begins  to  waver  to  and  tro,  and  the  ranks 
open  out  and  disengage  themselvee,  and  blood  Is  seen  in  patches  on  those 
athletic  flames,  and  a  few  are  already  down,  lying  motionless  where  they  felL 

And  now  the  arena  becomes  a  ghastly  and  forbidding  sight;  they  die  hard, 
these  men,  whose  very  trade  is  slaughter ;  but  mortal  agony  cannot  always 
sttppiess  a  groan,  and  it  Is  pitifol  to  see  some  prostrate  giant,  supporting 
himself  painftiUy  on  his  hands,  with  drooping  head  and  fast-dosing  eye 
fixed  <m  the  ground,  while  the  life-stream  is  pouring  tnm  his  chest  into  the 
thirsty  sand. 

It  la  real,  sad  earnest^  tUs  representation  of  war,  and  resembles  the 
battle4leld  la  all,  save  that  no  prisoners  are  taken  and  quarter  is  but  rarely 
given.     OccasionaUy,  Indeed,  some  vanquished  champion,  of  more  than 
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of  popularity— waa  called  the  Editor,  To  screen  the  spec* 
tators  from  the  sun,  immense  folds  of  woollen  cloth  were 
stretched  across  the  seats— these  were  the  Velaria;  and  a 
canopied  platform,  the  Podium^  was  set  apart  for  the 
emperor  and  his  attendants.  Such  are  some  of  the  details 
of  these  sanguinary  spectacles,  which,  by  fostering  a  spirit 
of  cruelty  and  a  lust  of  fierce  excitement,  degraded  the  stem 
character  of  the  ancient  Roman,  and  contributed,  indirectly 
but  powerfully,  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eternal  City. 

P'You  haTC  not  told  us  the  story  of  Androdus,"  said 
Vernon ;  "  old  as  it  is,  I  should  like  to  hear  it  again." 

''Well,  I  will  repeat  it  to  you  as  told  by  a  quaint  old 
writer,  who  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  Aulus  GrelliuB."*] 

ANDROCLUS  AMD  THE  LION. 

One  day,  says  he,  as  they  were  entertaining  the  people  at 
Rome  with  the  fighting  of  some  wild  beasts,  and  especially 
lions  of  an  unusual  size,  there  was  one  amongst  the  rest 
which,  by  its  furious  aspect,  by  the  strength  and  largeness 
of  its  limbs,  and  by  its  loud  and  dreadful  roaring,  attracted 
the  eyes  of  all  that  were  present. 

Among  the  other  slaves  that  were  brought  to  the  theatre 
in  this  battle  of  the  beasts,  was  one  Androclus  of  Dada,  who 
belonged  to  a  Roman  nobleman  of  consular  dignity.  This 
lion  perceiving  him  at  a  distance,  first  made  a  sudden  stop, 

oommon  beantj,  or  who  hai  dlipUjed  more  thao  common  iddnM  and 
eowage,  lo  wins  on  the  f aTonr  of  the  fpectaton,  that  thej  sign  for  his  life 
to  be  tpAred.  Hands  axe  tuned  npfwird^  with  the  thumb  pointing  to  the 
earth,  and  the  vlotor  iheaUies  his  iword,  and  retirea  with  hia  wonted  antft- 
gonlit  from  the  contest ;  bat  more  generallj  the  fallen  man's  signal  foi 
mercj  is  neglected;  ere  the  shout  "Habet !"  has  died  upon  his  ears,  his 
despairing  ejes  mark  the  thumb  of  his  Judges  pointing  upward^  and  he 
dispoeea  himself  to  "  welcome  the  steel,**  with  a  calm  courage  worthj  of  a 
better  cause. 

*  Hontaigne,  'Essa/s,'  tnuisL  by  Cotton,  ed.  1811  (toL  a,  pp.  8»-10U 
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as  it  were  with  a  look  of  admintioii,  and  then  loftljr  ad- 
TaDoed  nearer  in  a  gentle  and  peaceable  manner,  u  if  it 
desired  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  This  done,  and  being 
now  asBored  that  he  was  the  man  it  wanted,  the  lion  began 
to  wag  its  tail,  as  dogs  do  when  they  fawn  upon  their 
masters,  and  fell  to  kissing  and  licking  the  hands  and  legs 
of  the  poor  wretch,  who  was  quite  beside  himself  and  half 
dead  with  fear ;  but  being,  by  this  kindness  of  the  lion,  a 
little  come  to  himself,  and  having  taken  so  much  heart  as 
to  look  at  the  beast,  and  to  make  much  of  it,  it  was  a  sin- 
gular pleasure  to  see  the  caresses  of  joy  that  passed  between 
them.  The  people  breaking  into  loud  acclamations  at  this 
mght,  the  emperor  caused  the  slave  to  be  called  to  him,  in 
order  to  know  from  him  the  cause  of  so  strange  an  occur- 
rence, and  he  gave  him  this  strange  and  wonderful  rela- 
tion :— 

'  My  master,'  said  he, '  being  a  proconsul  in  Africa,  1  was 
constrained  by  his  cruel  usage  of  me,  as  he  caused  me  to  be 
beat  every  day,  to  steal  from  him  and  run  away.  And,  in 
order  to  hide  myself  securely  from  a  person  of  so  great 
authority  in  the  province,  I  thought  it  my  best  way  to  fly 
to  the  sandy  and  solitary  deserts  of  that  country,  with  a 
resolution,  that  if  I  could  get  nothing  to  support  life,  I 
would  some  way  or  other  despatch  it  The  sun  being  so 
burning  hot  at  noon  that  it  was  intolerable,  I  accidentally 
found  a  private,  and  almost  an  inaccessible  cave,  into  which 
I  went  Soon  after,  this  lion  came  to  it,  with  one  paw 
wounded  and  bleeding;  and  the  smart  it  endured  made  it 
complain  and  groan.  Its  approach  terrified  me  veiy  much ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  spied  me  lurking  in  a  comer  of  its  den, 
bat  it  came  to  me  very  gently,  holding  up  its  wounded  paw 
to  ipy  sight,  as  if  it  begged  my  assistance.  I  then  drew  out 
a  great  thorn  from  it,  aod,  growing  a  little  fiuniliar  with 
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it,  I  aqaeezed  the  vouud.  pressed  out  the  foul  matter  that 
vaa  fathered  n  t  w  ped  it,  and  cleansed  t  in  the  best 
manner  I  could.  The  1  on  finding  ta  pain  aaniaged,  ood 
the  cause  of  t  removed,  la  d  taelf  down  to  rest  and  slept 
all  the  tune  with  h  a  paw  n  my  hands.  From  that  time 
forwards,  the  1  on  and  1 1  ved  together   n  this  den  for  three 


whole  years  upon  one  and  the  same  diet ;  for,  of  the  beasts 
which  it  killed  in  hunting  it  brought  me  tlie  best  pieces, 
which  I  roasted  in  the  sun  for  want  of  a  fire,  and  then  ate 
them.  At  length,  being  quite  tired  with  this  brutal,  savage 
life,  as  the  lion  was  gone  out  one  day,  as  luual,  in  search  of 
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its  prey,  I  set  oat  from  its  den ;  and  on  the  third  day  after 
my  departure  waa  seized  by  soldiers,  who  brought  me  to 
this  dty  from  Africa,  and  delivered  me  up  to  my  master, 
who  presently  condemned  me  to  die,  and  to  be  exposed  to 
the  wild  beasts.' 

This  was  the  story  as  related  by  Androclns  to  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  who  caused  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
presented  him  with  the  lion.    He  might  afterwards  be  seen 
leading  the  generous  animal,  by  nothing  but  a  string,  from 
tsTem  to  tavern  at  Rome,  and  receiving  the  bounty  of  the 
peopk,  the  lion  being  so  gentle  as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  covered 
with  the  flowers  that  were  thrown  upon  it,  while  every  one 
Uiat  met  them  cried,  'There  goes  the  lion  that  protected  the 
man !'  and '  There  goes  the  man  that  cured  the  lion  1' 
["  Capital !  capital ! "  shouted  Mountjoy ;  and  his  comrades 
also  testified  their  approval 
"  And  now  I  have  no  morrto  say  about  the  lion." 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  Seymour,  rising,  with  his  hands  in  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  puckering  his  brows,  and  puflSng  out 
his  cheeks  with  a  ludicrous  affectation  of  solemnity,  **  it  be- 
comes my  duty,  on  this  interesting  occasion,  to  move  that 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  cordially  presented  to  Mr. 
Fisher,  for  the  able  and  eloquent  narrative  with  which  he 
has  favoured  us.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  I  only  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  my  friends  when  I  utter  the  fervent 
hope,  that  before  we  part  he  will  oblige  us  with  some  more  of 
his  lucubrations,  which  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  amusing, 
and  as  amusing  as  they  are  interesting.  Those  who  agree  with 
me  will  please  to  signify  the  same  by  holding  up  their  hands." 
Here  the  inmates  of  that  solitary  railway-carriage  held  up 
both  hands,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a  tremendous 
shout,  repeating  it  again  and  again,  until  their  lungs  were 
exhausted. 
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^  Carried  nem.  con.^  said  Seymour,  gravely.  "  Fisher. 
we*ll  trouble  you  to  return  thanks." 

"  Which  I  will  do  in  a  few  words.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
sincerely  grateful  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  and 
shall  at  all  times  feel  it  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  comply 
with  your  wishes." 

**  Hear,  hear,  hear,"  said—or  rather  gasped— the  Fat  Boy, 
and  flung  himself  back  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  to  re- 
gale on  another  ham  sandwich. 

"  Why,"  said  Beaucliamp,  "  why  was  King  Richard  called 
CcBur-de-Lion  f    Is  there  not  some  legend  respecting  it  1 " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Seymour ;  "  and  I  think  I  can  remember 
the  principal  incidents.  Do  you  not  recollect  Shakspeare^s 
allusions  \— 

*  Richard,  thtt  robb'd  the  Uon  of  hit  heart;* 

and,  again  :— 

'  A^aintt  whoee  prey  and  unmatched  force 
The  awelees  lion  cotdd  not  wage  the  fight, 
Kor  keep  hla  princely  heart  from  Rlchaxd'i  hand.'  * 

'*  Theold  legendr  says  that  Richard  had  fallen  inlove  with  the 
Princess  Margeiy,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Almagn  (Qermany), 
who  thereupon  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  A  fierce  and 
powerful  lion  Was  selected  to  be  his  executioner,  after  it  had 
been  kept  three  days  and  three  nights  without  food,  to  in- 
crease its  natural  ferocity.  It  was  then  let  loose  in  the 
dungeon  where  King  Richard  was  imprisoned.  But  the 
gaUant  Richard  boldly  wrestled  with  the  furious  beast,  tore 
open  his  jaws,  thrust  his  arm  down  the  throat,  plucked  forth 
the  heart,  and  slew  him  on  the  spot  Then  he  strode  into 
the  hall  where  King  Modard  and  his  courtiers  sat  at  the 

*  Shakipeare,  King  John,  act  IL 

t  The  Norman-French  romance  of  CoBur-de-Llon  was  probably  oompoied 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentniy,  and  done  Into  Engllch  abont  the 
beginning  of  the  fovrteenth. 
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buqnet,  and  dipping  the  heart  into  salt,  ate  it  raw, '  with- 
out bread.'     Modard,  in  Ms  wonderment,  exdaimed : — 

'I  wis,  M I  nndjnUndft  can, 
Thii  it  ft  difftU  Bad  no  man. 
Hut  hM  my  ttraofft  Ijoon  lUwe ; 
Tl»  barte  out  of  hys  body  dnir«. 
And  hath  it  aaton  with  good  wyUo! 
He  may  be  eallyd,  be  xygfat  ikyUeb 
King  Inyitanyd  of  molt  nnonn. 
Strange  Bycfaaid  Goir-de-I^'oon.* 

'*  Snch  ia  the  tale,  gentlemen." 

"  Yexy  good,"  rejoined  Fisher ;  **  many  of  the  particolara 
are  new  to  me,  and  I  shall  jot  them  down  in  my  manuscript 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  why  some  lions  were  always  kept 
at  the  Tower  of  London,  down  to  the  reign  of  William  lY.t 
My  fiither  remembers  to  have  seen  them  there,  about  thirty- 
four  years  aga  Why,  it  was  the  fiishion  for  all  strangers 
who  visited  the  metropolis  to  see  the  Tower  lions ;  henoe, 
I  am  told,  the  common  expression,  '  the  lion'  of  a  place  or 
an  assemblage,* — *  Mr.  so-and-so  was  quite  the  lion  of  the 
erening.'" 

"  Well,  Fisher,  tell  us  something  about  them."] 

THE  TOWEB  LION& 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  (said 
Fisher,)  to  quarter  three  leopards  on  the  royal  shield.  You 
know,  perhaps,  that  Napoleon  referred  to  this  when  he  de- 
signated England  as  the '  leopard,'  and  spoke  of '  driving  the 
leopard  into  the  sea.'  Well:  the  Emperor  Frederick  of 
Germany,  in  complimentary  allusion  to  the  Royal  arms,  sent 
Henry  HI.  a  present  of  three  leopards,  which  were  placed  in 
the  Tower,  then  the  palace  and  residence  of  the  English 
sovereigns.    It  became  the  fashion  thereafter  to  keep  up  the 

*  Chamben»  'Book  of  Dayi^* 
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supply  of  these  liYing  representatives  of  the  royal  symbol 
and  cognizance,  but  the  leopard  gave  way  to  the  lion,  as  a 
nobler  and  more  truly  regal  animal  The  keeper  of  the  lions 
was  a  gentleman  of  family,  and  their  muntenanoe  was  pro- 
vided on  a  liberal  scale.  Nor  was  it  until  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  that  they  were  removed  to  a  more  fitting  locality 
—the  Zoological  (hardens. 

The  lions  were  generally  named  after  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  fate  of  .the  latter 
was  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  royal  beast  Lord 
Chesterfield,  speaking  of  an  illness  of  George  II.,  remarks, 
*  It  was  generally  thought  his  Majesty  would  have  died,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason ;  the  oldest  lion  in  the  Tower,  very 
much  about  the  king*s  age,  died  a  fortnight  ago  !'*  A  lion's 
death  was  considered  a  certain  omen  of  the  sovereign's  ap- 
proaching decease. 

[*'0h,  the  credulity  of  our  ancestors!"  cried  Douglas. 
'*  But  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  legend  not  unlike  the 
Coeur-de-Lion  story,  in  connection  with  Arundel  Castle  in 
Sussex.  I  have  an  uncle  resident  in  that  neighbourhood, 
whom  I  visited  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  then  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Howards. 

"  The  Lord  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  was  a 
certain  William  de  Albinit  In  the  old  chronicles  he  is 
celebrated  as  William-with-the-Strong-Hand,  in  allusion  to 
a  deed  of  incredible  daring. 

"  Once  upon  a  time—" 

'*  Bravo,  Douglas ;  that's  the  very  beginning  or  exordium," 
cried  Seymour,  "  which  commends  itself  to  my  fancy.  Once 
upon  a  time/  Oh,  the  words  are  like  a  magical  speU,  which 
opens  up  visions  of  wonderful  enchanters — of  gnomes,  and 

*  Earl  SUnbope, '  Hiatonr  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utreohi' 
t  Titniej, '  HUtox7  of  Anmdel,'*  Dr.BeaiUe, '  OmOm  and  Abbqn  of  England.' 
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dwaift,  and  princaHes  aa  bright  aa  day,  and  prinoea  aa 
oocuteoaa  aa  they  are  gallant;  of  blooming  gardena,  and 
hannted  toweni,  and  wooda  thick  with  shadows,  and 

'ICasie  nwmaxU,  opnltag  on  tlie  foam 
Of  parUoin  wmm,  in  Unf  landi  fodora !' 

"  Once  upon  a  time/  What  happy  houra  they  recall  to  me ; 
hours  of  maird  and  enraptured  mystery,  when  I  have  hung 
oTer  the  fiuBcinating  page,  like  the  man  of  science  over  some 
new  monstrosity,  and  forgotten  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
erery-day  world,  for  a  world  of  dreams  and  delusion,  created 
by  the  genius  of  the  poet  or  the  romancist ! 


'  ThcM  wooden  •tnnco  ho  mm,  and  many  mora, 
Whoas  hmd  Im  pragnant  with  poetic  loza'*] 

AK  OLD  LBGBND. 

Once  upon  a  time,  then,  the  Queen  of  France,  who  waa 
a  widow,  being  enamoured  of  a  gallant  and  comely  knight 
uf  hicr  own  nation,  and  believing— as  aU  ladies  ought  to  be- 
Here  of  their  lovers — ^that  no  one  could  rival  him  in  manly 
aporta  and  heroic  deeds  (and  perceiving  that  if  she  could 
beguile  the  world  to  see  him  with  her  eyes,and  to  own  him  as  a 
knight  without  compeer,  then  truly  she  might  wed  him  with- 
out shame),  ordained  a  grand  tournament  to  be  held  at  Paris, 
and  proffered  magnificent  prizes  to  all  who  acquitted  them- 
B^Te^  in  it  with  honour.   Amongst  the  knights  who  hastened 
to  this  great  festival  of  lances,  was  the  gallant  William  de 
Albini,  and  there  he  comported  himself  so  valiantly,  and  yet 
so  modestly,  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  queen. 
In  those  times,  beauty  was  readily  won  by  valour ;  and  the 
queen,  turning  away  contemptuously  from  her  conquered 
lover,  offered  the  Albini  costly  jewels,  and,  more  precious 
than  jewels,  her  royal  hand.    But  he,  being  betrothed  to  Ade- 
liaa  of  England,  rejected  the  lady's  proffer,  whereat  she  was 
grievously  angered,  and  for  which  she  resolved  to  be  avenged. 
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So  she  persuaded  him  iu  accompany  her  into  a  certain 
garden,  and  led  him  into  a  cave  where  a  fierce  lion  was  kept, 
which  she  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  showing  to  hiuL  '  He 
is  very  fierce/  said  she,  tauntingly.  *  Womeii»  not  men/ 
retorted  the  earl,  'may  dread  his  temper.'  Suddenly  she 
closed  the  door  upon  him,  and  remorselessly  left  him  to  his 
death.  But  Albini,  wrapping  his  cloak  around  his  arm, 
went  boldly  up  to  the  lion,  thrust  his  hand  into  his  mouth, 
and  plucked  out  his  tongue.  Then,  returning  into  the  palace, 
he  prevailed  upon  a  maid  of  honour  to  present  it  to  the 
baffled  queen. 

['*  That  reminds  me,"  said  Seymour,  "  of  a  rather  graceful 
anecdote  which  is  told  by  an  old  chronicler,*  and  versified 
by  a  modem  poet— I  mean  the  Lady  and  the  Glove.  At  a 
show  of  wild  beasts  before  king  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  lady,  in 
order  to  test  the  courage  and  devotion  of  her  lover,  flung  her 
glove  into  the  arena  among  the  furious  animals,  and  then 
commanded  her  knight  to  restore  it  to  her.  He  coolly  undei^ 
took  the  dangerous  enterprise,  and  accomplished  it  safely, 
but  he  flung  the  glove  in  the  lady's  face  on  his  return,  and 
never  spoke  to  her  again.  I  will  try  to  repeat  some  portions 
of  the  ballad  which  Schiller  founded  on  this  incident,  and 
when  we  arrive  at  Firbank  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

'THE  GLOVE. 

'  Before  hit  Uon  cotui. 
To  Me  the  grisly  iport, 

SMe  the  king: 
Beilde  him  grouped  hi«  princelj  peers. 
And  dMues  aloft  in  droling  tien^ 

Wreathed  round  their  blooming  ring. 
King  Francis,  where  he  sate. 
Raised  a  finger — yawned  the  gate, 
And,  slow  firom  his  repose, 
A  Lion  goes ! 

*  (iastor  de  Foiz,  '  Esaai  siir  Paris.' 
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'  A  fli««r  nlaed  Uie  Unf — 
And  nimbly  luiTn  the  gnud 
A  MOoiidfiieimbAiTed: 
Forth,  with  a  nulling  ipiiBg; 
A  Tigtrtpnngl 
WHOfy  the  wild  one  yelled 
When  the  Uon  he  beheld; 
And,  briftUng  ■»  the  look. 
With  hJs  taQ  hie  sidee  he  itniek, 
And  rolled  hie  rabid  tongue. 
•  •  e  e 

The  Ung  xaiwd  hit  finger;  then 
Le^wd  two  L$opard»  from  the  den 

With  abound: 
And  boldly  bounded  they 
Where  the  cnnuhlng  tiger  ley 
Terrible  1 
And  he  griped  the  beaete  In  hii  deadly  hold 
In  the  gilm  embrace  they  grappled  and  rolled. 
Roee  the  Uon  with  aioar! 
And  itood  the  itxlfe  before; 
And  the  wlld-cala  on  the  spot, 
Fmn  the  blood  thint^  wroth  and  hot. 
Halted  itmi 

'  From  the  gallery  raiwd  above, 
A  fair  hand  dropped  a  glore: — 
Xidwiy  between  the  beaiti  of  prey, 
Lion  end  tiger;  there  it  lay. 
The  winiome  lady's  glore  < 

'  Feir  Conigonde  mid,  with  a  lip  of  Msom, 
To  the  knight  Delorgee,  'If  the  loTe  yon  have  ewon 
Were  as  gaDant  and  leel  ee  yon  botet  it  to  be, 
I  might  Ilk  yon  to  bring  back  that  glove  to  me !' 

*  The  knight  left  the  place  wliere  the  lady  late; 
Hie  knight  he  hae  pamed  throogh  the  fearfnl  gate; 
The  lion  end  tiger  he  itooped  above, 
And  his  flngen  have  dosed  on  the  lady's  glove 

'  All  shuddering  end  stunned,  they  beheld  him  ther*— 
The  noUe  knl^ts  end  the  ladiee  fair; 
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Bat  load  wm  the  joj  and  tbe  pnlae  the  while 
He  bore  back  the  gloTO  with  hie  tnnqnil  smile ! 

'  With  ft  tender  look  in  her  lof  tening  ^ee. 
That  promiaed  reward  to  hie  warmeit  sighe, 
Fair  Cimigonde  roee  her  knight  to  graoe-~ 
He  toned  the  glove  in  the  lady*!  face ! 
'  Nay»  spare  me  the  guerdon  at  leaat,'  qnoth  he; 
And  he  left  for  ever  that  fair  ladye !'" * 

''And  served  her  righV  cried  Douglas;  "not  love,  but 
cruel  pride  must  have  induced  her  to  expose  a  gallant  knight 
to  almost  certain  destruction,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  her 
influence  over  him." 

**  Now  then,  Douglas,"  said  Mounljoy,  "  you  have  a  story 
to  tell  ufl." 

"  No ;  the  adventure  I  was  thinking  of  is  described  in  the 
book  already  referred  to  by  Fred  Fisher— Dr.  Livingstone's 
'  Missionaiy  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,'  which 
my  unde  lent  me  to  read  during  the  holidays." 

*'  Precious  dry  stuff,  I  should  think,"  said  Mountjoy. 

"  No,  no,  I  assure  you ;  it  is  as  graphic  and  as  absorbing 
as '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  full  of  anecdotes  of  strange  people, 
and  descriptions  of  strange  lands,  to  say  nothing  of  accounts 
of  wild  animals,  replete  with  exciting  interest.  It's  a  long 
time  since  I  have  read  a  book  so  jolly.  But  for  my  story, 
which  I  will  try  to  remember  as  exactly  as  possible.] 

THE  MISSIONABT  AKD  THE  UOM. 

In  the  country  of  the  Bechuanas,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  Kalahari  Desert,  lies  a  fair  and  leafy  valley,  rich  in  pas- 
turage and  good  water,  and  distinguished  by  so  much  amenity 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  gladly  selected  it  as  the  site  of  a  mm- 
sionaiy  station.    The  tribe  inhabiting  the  valley  are  called 

*  'Poemi of  SchiUer/ trandated bjLordlortton.  A  venion of  thia  aneodde 
la  also  given  bjr  Leigh  Hunt 
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the  Btttitla,  and  they  seem  to  be  peaceful  and  indiutrions 
people,  great  in  cattle-bTeeding,  and  solely  occapied  in  pas- 
toral pareulto. 

At  the  time  that  Dr.  Livingstone  settled  in  the  valley, 
the  Bakitla  were  much  harassed  by  lions,  and  these  formid- 
able animals  had  grown  so  bold  that  not  only  did  they  break 
into  the  cattle  pens  by  night  and  destroy  the  cows,  but  they 
even  ventured  on  their  predatory  excursions  in  the  open  day. 
And  this  was  so  unwonted  an  occurrence,  that  the  Bak&tla 
believed  themselves  bewitched—'  given,'  as  they  said, '  into 
the  power  of  the  lions  by  a  neighbouring  tribe.'  They  re- 
solved upon  a  grand  expedition  against  the  lions,  but  being 
of  a  peaceful  race  returned  home  again  without  effectiug  any 
(smquesta 

Now,  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  when  one  in  a  troop  of 
liona  has  been  killed,  the  remainder  quit  the  district,  and 
betake  themi^lves  to  some  other  locality.  Consequently, 
wben  the  natives  summoned  up  courage  for  a  new  expedi- 
tion. Dr.  Livingstone  accompanied  them,  that  he  might 
encourage  them  to  release  themselves  from  the  annoyance  by 
destroying  one  of  the  marauders. 

After  traversing  the  grassy  dale  for  a  short  distance,  they 
found  the  lions  reposing  under  the  shelter  of  a  clump  of  trees 
on  a  gentle  acclivity.  Immediately  they  drew  a  circle  around 
the  hill,  and  gradually  closed  up  as  they  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  base. 

Livingstone  remained  below  on  the  level  ground,  in 
company  with  a  native  schoolmaster  named  Meb&tive.  Sur- 
veying the  scene  with  eager  eyes,  he  descried  a  lion  recum- 
bent on  a  mass  of  rock  within  the  ring  of  natives.  Ho 
pointed  the  animal  out  to  Mebdtive,  who  immediately  fired, 
and  the  ball  hit  the  rock  on  which  the  animal  was  sitting. 
He  bit  at  the  spot  chipped  by  the  ball  just  as  a  dog  does  at 
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a  stick  or  stone  flung  at  him,  and  then,  with  a  leap  and  a 
bound,  broke  through  the  startled  Bakdtla,  and  escaped  un- 
hurt. The  natives  should  have  speared  him  as  he  attempted 
to  get  free,  but  trembled  to  attack  him. 

After  a  little  delay  the  circle  was  reformed,  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  saw  two  other  lions  within  it,  but  was  afraid  to 
fire  lest  he  should  shoot  any  of  the  natives.  The  monsters 
dashed  through  the  line,  however,  and  the  Bakdtla  again 
took  to  their  heels  in  every  direction.  Our  missionary 
therefore,  seeing  that  the  men  would  not  be  induced  to  hold 
their  ground,  abandoned  the  enterprize,  and  began  to  retrace 
his  route  towards  the  village. 

When  winding  round  the  spur  of  the  hill.  Dr.  Livingstone 
saw  a  lion— probably  one  of  the  animals  he  had  noticed  be- 
fore— crouching  on  a  rock,  about  ten  paces  off,  with  a  small 
thorny  bush  in  front  of  him.  The  missionary  took  a  steady 
aim  at  him,  and  fired  both  barrels  right  through  the  bush- 
bang!  bang! 

The  natives,  excited  and  confused,  exclaimed,  '  He  is 
shot!  he  is  shot!'  Others,  hearing  the  second  ball,  and 
ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  cried, 
'  He  has  been  shot  by  another  man  too ;  let  us  go  to  him !' 
Seeing  the  lion's  tail  erected  in  anger,  Livingstone  called 
out, '  Stop  a  little  till  I  load  again.'  While  in  the  very  act 
of  ramming  down  the  charge,  he  heard  a  loud  and  sudden 
shout,  and  looking  half  round,  lo,  the  lion  was  in  the  act  of 
springing  upon  him!  He  seized  Dr.  Livingstone  by  the 
shoulder,  and  both  went  to  the  ground  together. 

The  lion  growled  most  horribly,  and  shook  his  intended 
victim  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  Yet,  strange  to  say.  Dr. 
Livingstone's  feelings  at  this  awful  moment  were  not  what 
you  would  suppose.  His  thoughts  neither  reverted  to  the 
past  nor  to  the  future ;  of  his  present  peril  he  took  no  heed, 
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for  the  shock  had  thrown  him  into  a  state  of  stupor.  It 
was  as  if  a  dream  had  overmastered  him ;  and  though  quite 
oonadoiiB  of  all  that  happened,  he  felt  neither  pain  nor 
tenor— just  as  patients  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
see  the  operation  but  do  not  feel  the  quick  agony  of  the 
knife.  This  semi-comatose  condition— this  placid  indifference. 
— or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it— is  probably  experienced  by 
all  a^tiimiilii  who  fiftll  victims  to  the  camivora,  and  was  merci- 
fully intended  by  their  Creator  to  lessen  the  pain  of  death. 

Dr.  livingBtone,  however,  was  happUy  rescued  from  his 
formidable  antagonist  Meb&tive,  who  was  standing  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  discharged  both  barrels  at 
the  lion,  but  his  gun  missed  fire,  and  the  animal,  releasing 
his  grasp  of  the  missionaiy,  turned  to  attack  his  new  foe. 
Another  native  made  a  bold  attempt  to  spear  the  monster, 
who,  roaring  and  champing,  and  infuriated  by  the  number  of 
his  enemies,  suddenly  sprung  upon  him  and  seized  him  by 
the  shoulder.  It  was  his  last  dying  effort,  for  a  moment 
afterwards  the  balls  he  had  received  took  effect  upon  him, 
and  he  fell  dead. 

Thus  singularly  was  Dr.  livingstone  saved  from  what 
seemed  certain  death.  And  this  is  my  story  of  the  Mission- 
ary and  the  Lion. 

["  A  very  good  story,  too,*'  said  Seymour.  "  That  mis- 
sionary was  a  man  of  true  courage ;  and  not  one  of  your 
pretentious  heroes  who  can  do  nothing  except  to  the  sound 
of  drums  and  trumpets." 

^  And  now,"  continued  Fisher,  "  I  will  take  up  the  ball, 
and  tell  you  of  a  remarkable  adventure  recorded  by  another 
African  traveller.*^ 

A  SCENE  IN  KAFFin-LAND. 

We  were  waked  up  suddenly,  this  intrepid  sportsman 
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remarks,*  by  heariDg  one  of  the  oxen  bellowing  and  the 
dogs  barking.  It  was  moderately  dark,  and  I  seized  Clifton's 
double  rifle  and  rushed  out,  not  knowing  where,  when  I  saw 
the  driver  perched  on  the  top  of  a  temporary  hut  made  of 
grass,  about  six  feet  high,  and  roaring  lustily  for  a  dopp6 
(cap).  I  scrambled  up  just  as  the  poor  ox  ceased  his  cries, 
and  heard  the  lions  growling  and  roaring  on  the  top  of  him 
not  more  than  fourteen  yards  from  where  we  were,  bat  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  them.  I  fired,  however,  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound  and  just  above  the  body  of  the  ox,  which  I 
could  distinguish  tolerably  well,  as  it  was  a  black  one.  Diza, 
the  driver,  followed  my  example,  and  as  the  lions  did  not 
take  the  least  notice,  I  fired  my  second  barrel,  and  was  just 
proceeding  to  load  my  own  gun,  which  Jack  had  brought 
me,  when  I  was  aware  for  a  single  instant  only  that  the  lion 
was  coming,  and  the  same  moment  I  was  knocked  half  a 
dozen  somersaults  off  the  hut,  the  brute  striking  me  in  the 
chest  with  his  head.  I  gathered  myself  up  in  a  second,  and 
made  a  dash  at  a  fence  just  behind  me,  and  scrambled 
through  it,  gun  in  hand,  but  the  muzzle  was  choked  with 
dirt  I  then  made  for  the  waggon,  and  got  on  the  box, 
where  I  found  all  the  Kaffirs,  who  could  not  get  inside, 
sticking  like  monkeys,  and  Diza  perched  on  the  top.  How 
he  got  there  seemed  to  me  a  miracle,  as  he  was  alongside 
me  when  the  brute  charged.  A  minute  or  two  afterwards 
one  of  them  marched  off  a  goat,  one  of  five  that  were 
tethered  by  the  foot  to  the  hut  which  we  had  so  speedily 
evacuated. 

Diza,  thinking  he  had  a  chance,  fired  from  the  top  of 
the  waggon,  and  the  recoil  knocked  him  backwards  on  to 
the  tent,  which  broke  his  fall  It  was  a  most  ludicrous 
sight  altogether. 

*  W.  C.  Baldwin,  'African  Hnntlng/  pp.  40-50, 
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After  that  we  were  utterly  defeated,  and  the  farateB 
were  aDowed  to  eat  their  meal  UBmolested,  which  they  con- 
tinned  to  do  for  some  time,  growling  fiercely  all  the  while. 
The  Sjiffin  said  there  were  five  in  aH  I  fired  once  again, 
but  without  effect ;  and  we  all  aat  Bhivering  with  cold, 
without  any  clothes  on,  till  nearly  daybreak,  when  our 
enemies  beat  a  retreat,  and  I  was  not  sony  to  turn  in  again 
between  the  blanketa  I  was  just  beginning  to  get  warm 
again  when  I  was  aroused  by  a  double  shot,  and  rushed  out 
on  hearing  that  the  driver  and  after-driver  had  shot  the  lion. 
We  went  to  the  spot  and  found  a  fine  lioness  dead,  with  a 
bullet  through  the  ribs  from  the  afler-rider — a  good  shot,  as 
she  was  at  least  150  yards  ofil  Another  had  entered  the 
neck  just  behind  the  head,  and  travelled  all  along  the  spine 
nearly  to  the  root  of  the  tail  I  claimed  that  shot,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  skin  her.  I  cut  out  the  ball  It 
proved  to  be  my  shot  out  of  Clifton's  rifle ;  this  accounted 
for  her  ferocious  onslaught  The  aftei>rider  was  rather 
chopfallen  at  having  to  give  her  up  to  the  rightful 
owner. 

Di2a  got  a  daw  in  his  thigh,  and  the  gun  which  he  had 
in  his  hand  w4b  frightfully  scratched  on  the  stock— rather 
sharp  practice.  A  strong-nerved  Kaffir  woman  lay  in  the 
hut  the  whole  time,  without  a  door  or  anything  whatever 
between  her  and  the  lions,  and  kept  as  still  as  a  mouse  all 
the  while. 

I  had  the  remains  of  the  ox  dragged  to  the  best  spot 
for  getting  a  shot,  if  the  lions  should  pay  us  another  visit 
They  did  not  keep  us  waiting  long.  In  less  than  an  hour 
after  dark  they  came,  and  immediately  began  their  meal 
The  night  was  very  dark,  and  we  had  nothing  but  their  own 
growls  to  guide  us  in  shooting.  We  three  blazed  away  in 
succession  for  a  long  time.    The  ox  was  placed  just  in  front 
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of  the  waggoo,  about  twenty-five  yards  off,  but  they  dragged 
it  away  considerably  further.  Crafty  must  have  had  some 
narrow  escapes,  for  she  would  not  come  in,  but  kept  up  an 
incessant  clamour  all  the  time ;  and,  encouraged  by  the 
firing,  came  to  very  close  quarters  several  times.  They 
charged  her  frequently  and  savagely,  but  she  showed  great 
pluck.  I  saw  one  lion  tolerably  distinctly  onoe,  and  fired, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  uttered  a  fierce  roar,  and  charged 
straight  at  the  waggon.  We  had,  however,  a  strong  fence 
between  the  waggon  and  them,  and  when  the  lion  lay  down 
about  seven  yards  off— for  a  considerable  period— I  felt 
certain  he  was  wounded.  He  made  off  soon  afterwards, 
and  I  turned  in  before  they  all  took  their  departure. 

[Here  Fisher  closed  the  volume ;  his  narrative  was  not 
greeted  with  any  very  warm  applause. 

"  That  is  tolerable  in  its  way,"  said  the  Fat  Boy,  with  an 
air  of  critical  severity ;  "  but  I  don't  call  it  exciting.  The 
lion  don't  seem  to  have  been  a  formidable  chap,  and  Baldwin 
ought  to  have  shot  him.  Gome  now,  let  us  have  a  real 
stirring,  horrible  story." 

"  Something,  I  suppose,"  said  Douglas,  "  that  will  thrill 
you  with  nervous  palpitations,  and  mak^,  your  hair  stand  on 
end— eh,  Lambert  ?" 

"What  a  dreadful  ghoul  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  continued 
Vernon ;  '*  he  had  better  devote  his  leisure  to  the  perusal  of 
the  'life  of  Captain  Kidd,'  or  'The  Newgate  Calendar,'  or 
*  Four-Fingered  Jack!'" 

'•  Or  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  *  Tales  of  Mystery,'"  said  Seymour ; 
"they  are  horrible  enough  in  all  conscience,  though  they 
have  the  merit  of  eloquent  language  and  careful  constructioa 
But  all  such  books  are  bad  for  young  minds  like  yours. 
Never  give  way  to  a  depraved  taste  in  reading,  or  you  wiU 
vitiate  your  judgment  and  corrupt  your  intellect    Now 
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here  is  a  book,  wbich,  though  replete  with  romantic  incidents, 
containB  nothing  base  or  degrading." 

And  Seymour  extracted  a  couple  of  small  volumes  from 
one  of  the  pockets  of  his  greatcoat,  their  appearance  exciting 
the  intense  curiosity  of  his  comrades. 

^  I  hold  in  my  hand,"  said  he, ''  the  narratiTe  of  a  great 
lion  hunter — a  Scotch  Nimrod,  yclept  Roulaeyn  Grordou 
Gumming— which  records  his  marvellous  exploits  in  thf 
wildemesses  of  South  Africa.*  I  intend  it  as  a  contribution 
to  our  school  library,  and  I  fancy  it  will  be  eagerly  devoured. 
But  as  our  present  subject  of  conversation  is  fully  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Grordon  Gumming's  book,  and  he  has  accumulated 
many  interesting  details  respecting  it,  what  do  you  say, 
boys,  to  my  dipping  at  once  into  its  pages,  and  culling 
therefrom  an  anecdote  or  two  9** 

"  Bravo !"  exclaimed  Douglas ;  "  we  are  all  agreed,  and 
give  us  a  good  lion  hunt,  if  you  can." 

"  First,"  replied  Seymour,  "  I  would  like  to  read  you  the 
author's  account  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  lion, 
as  it  differs  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  in  some  not  unimportant 
particulars.  And  I  must  say,  at  the  outset,  that  if  Gordon 
Gumming  colours  too  vividly  lus  description  of  the  king  of 
animals.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  my  humble  opinion,  somewhat 
treasonably  exaggerates  in  depreciation.  I  expect  the  lion 
IB  a  little  less  magnificent  than  the  one,  and  a  little  more 
formidable  than  the  other,  paints  him."] 

THB  AFRICAN  LION. 

There  is  something  so  noble  and  imposing,  observes  Mr. 
Gumming,  in  the  presence  of  the  lion,  when  seen  walking 
with  dignified  self-possession,  free  and  undaunted,  on  his 

^  R.  Gordon  Camming,  '  Fire  Yean  of  a  Hunter*!  Life  in  Ihn  Far  Interior 
of  Sonth  Africa.' 
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Dative  Boil,  that  no  deacription  can  convef  an  adequate  iJea 
of  bia  striking  appearance.  Tbe  lion  ia  exquiutelf  formed 
by  nature  for  tbo  predatory  habits  vhich  he  is  destined  to 
pursae.  Combining  in  comparatively  small  compass  the 
qualities  of  power  and  agility,  he  ia  enabled,  by  meana  of  the 
tremendous  machinery  with  which  Nature  has  gifted  hira, 
easily  to  overcome  and  destroy  almost  every  beast  of  tbe 
forest,  bowerer  his  superior  in  weight  and  stature. 

Though  considerably  under  four  feet  in  height,  he  boi 
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little  difficulty  in  dashing  to  the  ground  and  OTerooming  the 
loitj  and  apparently  powerful  girafife,  whoae  stately  head 
towers  like  a  pillar  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  whose 
skin  is  nearly  an  inch  in  thicknessL 

The  lion  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  rast  herds  of 
bofihloes  which  frequent  the  interminable  forests  of  the  in- 
terior ;  and  a  full-grown  one,  so  long  as  his  teeth  are  un- 
lRt>ken,  generally  proves  a  match  for  an  old  buU-buffido,* 
which,  in  sise  and  strength,  greatly  surpasses  the  most 
powerful  breed  of  EngUsh  cattle.  He  also  preys  on  all  the 
larger  varieties  of  the  graceful  antelope,  and  on  both 
varieties  of  the  gnu. 
[*'What  is  the  gnuT*  inquired  Dougbis. 
**  A  species  of  antelope  {Bosdaphus  gnu)^  replied  Fisher, 
"  though  in  appearance  a  combination  of  the  horse  and  the 
bulL  It  has  the  body,  crupper,  flowing  mane,  and  tail  of 
the  former ;  but  its  head  is  crowned  with  horns,  like  the 
latter,  and  the  legs  are  as  lithe  and  slender  as  those  of  a 
stag.    It  is  peculiar  to  South  Africa.''] 

Seymour  resumed  his  readings : — ^Lions  do  not  refuse, 
as  has  been  asserted,  to  feast  upon  the  venison  that  they 
have  not  themselves  killed.  I  have  repeatedly  discovered 
lions  of  all  ages  which  had  taken  posseesion  of,  and  were 
feasting  upon,  the  carcases  of  various  game  quadrupeds 
which  had  fallen  before  my  rifla  The  jackal,  I  may 
remark,  (said  Seymour,)  is  called  t^e  '  Lion's  Provider.'  It 
goes  in  great  troops  to  hunt  down  its  prey,  and  by  its  yells 
and  clamour  attract  the  lion,  which  falls  at  once  on  the  hap- 
less deer  or  antelope,  satisfies  its  hunger,  and  leaves  only 
the  fragments  of  the  repast  for  the  jackal 

Mr.  Gumming  contimies :  The  lion  is  very  generally  dif- 

*  The  FMder  maj  amiue  (and  Instrnct)  himielf  bj  cuefollj  oomparias 
Me.  Oaauaia^n  Mooant  with  Dr.  Liiinsitaiu'a. 
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fused  through  the  wilder  regions  of  South  Africa,  but  is  no- 
where met  with  in  great  abundance.  The  hunter  seldom 
meets  with  more  than  two  or  three  families  of  lions  frequent- 
ing the  same  district,  and  drinking  at  the  same  fountain. 
Whenever  our  Nimrod  met  with  a  greater  number,  he 
remarked  that  the  occurrence  was  due  to  long-protracted 
droughts,  which,  by  drying  up  nearly  all  the  springs,  had 
compelled  the  wild  beasts  of  various  districts  to  congregate 
at  the  remaining  fountains,  and  the  lions,  according  to 
custom,  had  followed  in  their  tracL 

It  appears  to  be  no  uncommon  event  to  come  upon  a 
fuU-grown  lion  and  lioness,  associating  with  three  or  foui 
large  young  ones,  which  have  nearly  arrived  at  maturity. 
At  other  times,  adult  lions— if  I  may  use  the  expression— 
are  found  hunting  and  consorting  together  in  a  laudable 
state  of  friendship ;  two,  three,  and  even  four  full-grown 
lions  roaming  in  company  through  the  wild  karoos,  and  over 
the  arid  plains  of  Southern  Africa. 

And  now  for  a  presentment  of  this  noble  animal,  as 
sketched  by  one  who  had  such  excellent  opportunities  of 
noting  Mb  general  appearance. 

The  male  lion  is  handsomely  adorned  with  a  long,  thick, 
shaggy  mane,  which,  in  some  instances,  like  Berenice's  hair, 
ahnoet  sweeps  the  ground.  Its  colour  varies  with  different 
animals ;  in  some,  it  is  very  dark ;  and  in  others,  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow?  This  circumstance  has  originated  a  prevail- 
ing opinion  among  the  Boers— the  Gape  colonists,  that  is, 
of  Dutch  descent— that  two  distinct  varieties  of  lions  exist, 
which  they  distinguish  by  the  respective  names  of '  Schwart 
fore  lip,'  and  'Chiel  fore  lip.'  Such  an  idea,  however,  is 
wholly  without  foundation. 

The  colour  of  the  lion's  mane  is,  in  fact,  dependent  upon 
his  age.    He  is  three  years  old  when  it  first  developes  itself; 
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H  IB  darkest  when  the  king  of  animalB  has  attained  the 
prime  of  life;  and  when  he  has  numhered  many  years, 
though  still  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  his  physical  strength, 
it  assnmes  a  yellowish-gray  colour ;  or,  rather,  that  pecoliar 
hne  which  we  call '  pepper  and  salt' 

It  is  this  old,  or,  shall  we  say,  mature  animal,  which  the 
hunter  has  most  reason  to  dread,  for  he  is  dangerous  from 
his  bodily  power  and  great  craft. 

The  female  lions  are  without  manes,  but  covered  over 
the  whole  body  with  a  short,  thick,  glossy  coat  of  tawny 
hur.  The  manes  and  coats  of  lions  frequenting  open  and 
treeless  districts,  such  as  the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahlri 
Desert,  are  thicker  and  more  handsome  than  those  of 
animals  confined  to  the  forest-land. 

The  lioness,  as  I  think  we  have  already  remarked,"  con- 
tinued Seymour,  '*  is  very  fierce  when  deprived  of  her  young ; 
nuftemal  affection  stimulates  her  natural  ferocity.  To  this 
hd  Byron  alludes  in  the  lines — 

'  Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest  cave  her  shrieking  young. 
And  calm  the  lonely  lioness  ;'* 

which,  you  see,  he  evidently  means  would  be  an  impossiblo 
task. 

['*  But  what  about  the  lion's  roar  9*'  inquired  Vernon.  ''Docs 
not  Gumming  refer  to  it?" 

''Yes;  and  this  is  what  in  effect  he  says,"  replied  Sey- 
mour; "and  you  will  observe  that  it  differs  greatly  from  Dr. 
Livingstone's  observations : — 

" '  It  is  extremely  grand,'  saith  our  author, '  and  peculiarly 
striking.  On  most  occasions  it  consists  of  a  low  deep  moan- 
ing, repeated  five  or  six  times  in  rapid  succession,  each  in- 

*  Byron's  Poetieal  Works  -'  The  Olaons.* 
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creasing  in  loudness  up  to  the  third  or  fourth,  and  thereafter 
dying  away  in  low  muffled  sounds,  very  much  resembling 
distant  thunder.  At  times,  and  not  ^mfirequently,  a  troop 
may  be  heard  roaring  in  conoert--one  mumming  the  lead, 
and  the  others  regularly  taking  up  their  parcp  like  persona 
singing  a  glee.'" 

*'0h,  come,  Seymour,"  exclaimed  Beauchamp.  "Does 
Mr.  Cumming  really  state  that  as  a  fact  ?  Lions  practising 
part-singing !    It  sounds  rather  strange." 


'  I  know  not  if  the  tale  be  true ; 
Ab  told  to  me  I  teU  It  jon,*" 


exclaimed  Seymour,  laughingly;  and  then  continued : — ] 

Like  the  stags  of  Scotland  at  the  mtting  season,  they  roar 
loudest  in  cold  and  frosty  nights ;  but  on  no  occasion  are  their 
voices  to  be  heard  in  such  perfection,  or  with  such  a  display 
of  intense  power,  as  when  two  or  three  strange  troops  of  lions 
approach  a  fountain  to  drink  at  the  same  time.  When  this 
occurs,  every  member  of  each  troop  rings  out  a  bold  war- 
note  of  defiance  at  the  adverse  parties.  The  signal  given, 
all  roar  together,  and  each  seems  to  vie  with  his  companions 
in  the  depth  and  loudness  of  his  voice.  The  power  and* 
grandeur  of  these  nocturnal  forest-concerts  is  inconceivably 
striking,  and  always  delights  the  hunter's  ear,  though  I 
confess,  (said  Seymour,)  that,  for  myself, '  distance  would 
lend  enchantment'  to  the  sound. 

The  effect,  remarks  Mr.  Gumming-— with  whose  Ian* 
guage  I  am  taking  considerable  liberties— is  greatly  en- 
hanced when  the  auditor  happens  to  be  situated  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  forest,  all  alone,  and  lurking,  mayhap,  within 
a  score  of  yards  of  the  fountain  whose  bright  cool  waters 
have  tempted  the  lions  thitherward.  Can  you  not  conceive 
the  soene,  boys?    The  thick  rank  African  forest  intruding 
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far  upon  the  open  pUun  ;  the  moon  in  nnclonded  glory  pour- 
ing her  fiill  beams  upon  a  sheltered  dell,  situated  just  at  the 
verge  of  the  wooded  ground ;  amongst  the  brake  lying  con- 
cealed the  daring  hunter,  with  his  hand  upon  his  ready  rifle ; 
and  across  the  wild,  in  different  directions,  the  troops  of 
lions  hurrying,  and  pelting,  and  galloping,  with  manes  toss- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  loud  roars  like  a  mighty  thunder,  which 
seemed  to  rend  the  welkin,  and  drown  the  murmur  of  the 
spring  slow-bubbling  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

As  a  general  rule,  lions  roar  during  the  night;  their 
sighing  moans  commencing  as  the  evening  shadows  begin  to 
gather  round  the  forest,  and  continuing,  with  intervals, 
until  the  day  dawns.  In  distant  and  secluded  regions, 
however,  Mr.  Gumming  constantly  heard  them  roaring 
loudly  as  late  as  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  a  bright  summer 
morning.  In  hazy  and  rainy  weather  they  may  be  heard  at 
every  hour  in  the  day,  but  their  roar  is  more  subdued.  It 
frequently  happens  that  when  two  lions  meet  at  a  fountain, 
a  terrific  combat  ensues,  as  they  say  in  melo-dramatic  spec- 
tacles, and  not  seldom  terminates  in  the  death  of  one  of 
the  antagonists.  A  grand  spectacle  it  must  be,  I  take  it— 
the  dash  and  snort,  the  grapple  and  the  struggle,  of  two 
furious  lions.  I  wonder  none  of  our  painters  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  realise  it  on  canvas. 

The  habits  of  the  lion  are  strictly  nocturnal  During 
the  day  he  conceals  himself  beneath  the  shade  of  some  low 
bnshy  tree  or  wide-spreading  bush,  either  in  the  recesses  of 
the  level  forest  or  on  the  mountain-side.  He  is  also  partial 
to  the  shelter  of  lofty  reeds,  or  fields  of  long,  rank,  yellow 
grass,  such  asioccur  in  low-lying  valleys.  From  these  haunts 
he  sallies  forth«  when  the  sun  goes  down,  to  commence  his 
i^htly  prowL  When  successful  in  the  chase,  and  his  prry 
secured,  he  retires  to  his  lair ;  and  so  great  is  his  satisfac- 

(m)  6 
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tion,  that  for  that  night  he  ceases  to  roar,  unless  aroused  by 
an  intruder,  and  only  utters  occasionally  a  few  low  moans. 

It  is  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  that  these  animals 
are  the  most  active,  the  most  daring,  and  the  most  presump- 
tuous. Consequently,  on  such  occasions,  the  traveller  should 
be  doubly  on  his  guard.  Mr.  Gumming  noticed  a  fact  in 
reference  to  their  hour  of  drinking,  which  he  considers 
peculiar  to  themselves  :  they  seemed  unwilling,  he  observed, 
to  visit  the  springs  on  a  very  clear  moonlit  night  If  the  moon 
rose  early,  they  accordingly  deferred  their  hour  of  watering 
until  towards  the  gray  and  obscure  dawn ;  if  it  rose  late, 
they  drank  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  night 

Owing  to  the  tawny  hue  of  the  lion's  coat,  he  is  com- 
pletely invisible  in  the  darL  Mr.  Gumming  says  that  he 
often  heard  them  loudly  lapping  the  water  '  under  his  very 
nose,'  and  not  twenty  yards  from  him,  yet  could  he  not  pos- 
sibly discern  so  much  as  the  outline  of  their  forma  When 
a  thirsty  lion  comes  to  the  water,  he  stretches  out  his  limbsy 
lies  down  on  his  breast  to  drink,  and  makes  a  loud  lapping 
noise  which  no  practised  ear  can  mistake.  He  continues 
this  process  for  a  considerable  period,  pausing  four  or  five 
times  just  to  take  breatL  One  thing  conspicuous  about 
him  is  his  eyes,  which,  on  a  dark  night,  glow  like  balls  of 
fire. 

It  appears,  from  our  hunter's  account,  that  the  lion's 
natural  afiection  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  liones&  When 
the  latter  is  attended  by  her  young,  her  mate  shows  no  symp- 
tom of  fear,  but,  in  the  most  intrepid  manner,  will  face  a 
hundred  assailants. 

["  Such,  then,"  remarked  Seymour, "  is  Gordon  Gumming*s 

account  of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  lion,  differing 

not  a  little,  I  think,  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  soberer  description." 

"  It  seems  somewhat  exaggerated,"  rejoined  Fisher;  "  but, 
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Oil  the  whole,  I  sappoae,  its  yeradty  Gaimot  be  questioned. 
No  two  people  take  exactly  the  same  measore  of  a  salgeci, 
or  paint  a  picture  from  a  precisely  identical  standpoint 
According  as  the  imagination  and  temperament  of  one  writer 
differ  from  another,  so  will  the  view  differ  which  he  takes  of 
any  particular  object" 

"I  say,  Fisher,"  exclaimed  Mounljoy,  "suppose  we  drop' 
the  scientific.  Does  not  this  famous  African  hunter  relate 
any  hairbreadth  escapes  or  striking  adventure  f" 

"Ay,"  rejoined  the  Fat  Boy— " adventure !  That's  the 
thing !  These  dull  prosy  lectures  always  make  me  sleepy ; 
but  when  Seymour  tells  us  a  thrilling  story,  I  seem  to  waken 
up  all  werr 

**  I  can  tell  you  an  anecdote,"  said  Douglas,  "which  has 
jost  occorred  to  me.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  Burchell,  the 
South  African  traveller!    Well,  one  day  he  was  travelling 
with  a  caravan  along  the  bank  of  a  river  which  was  densely 
fringed  with  taU  grasses  and  mat-rushes,  when  his  dogs 
began  barking  loudly  at  some  concealed  object   In  a  minute 
or  two,  roused  by  the  tumult,  a  lion  and  lioness  broke  out 
into  the  open.   The  latter  immediately  took  to  flight  among 
the  reeds,  but  the  lion,  an  enormous  animal,  with  a  full 
black  mane,  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  then  stood  still, 
gazing  calmly,  as  if  to  say, '  Who  are  ye  that  have  dared  to 
intrude  on  my  royal  privacy)'     Some  of  the  party  were 
unarmed,  and  to  them  the  lion's  glowing  eye  was  a  thing  of 
fear;  others,  who  had  weapons,  put  their  fingers  on  the 
triggers,  ready  to  fire;  and  Burchell  himself  held  his  pistols 
in  the  same  manner.    At  this  moment  the  dogs  rushed  for- 
ward and  barked  around  him.    Two  of  them  ventured  too 
near  the  destroyer,  who  slightly  lifted  his  paw,  and  lo,  they 
were  dead !    So  quickly  was  it  done,  that  Burchell  had  only 
time  to  mark  the  result.    The  men  immediately  fired.    A 
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ball  entered  the  lion's  aide,  but  though  the  blood  begui  to 
flow,  he  Btill  preserved  bis  attitude  of  half-ecomful,  half- 
curious  immobility.  They  then  expected  that  he  would 
certaioljr  apring,  and  Burcbell  raised  his  pistols;  but,  to 
their  surprise,  and  not  a  little  to  their  relief,  he  wheeled 
himself  round,  and  grtindly  marched  away." 
"  What  a  noble  fellow !"  cried  Hounrjoy. 
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"Ay,"  said  Beauchamp,  ''he  was  truly  a  king  among 
animals,  and  worthy  of  the  r^i;al  title." 

"  Yea,  if  he  quitted  the  battle-field,"  remarked  Douglas, 
**  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  and  not  in  a  panic !  But  my  anec- 
dote was  an  interruption,  and  I  now  b^  of  Seymour  to 
resume  his  readings." 

''Well,"  said  Seymour,  ''I  will  giye  you  a  'thrilling' 
account  of  a  life  and  death  chase."] 


A  LITE  AKD  DEATH  CHASE. 

Wiien  hunting  deer  among  the  reedy  marshes  of  the 
riyer  Molopo,  Mr.  Gumming  met  witH  an  adventure  which 
seems  worth  relating.  He  suddenly  observed  two  huge 
yellow  lionesses,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  left, 
walking  along  the  border  of  the  reeds,  and  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  his  own.  The  reit-bucks  which  he  was  stalking 
smelt  the  lions  and  lay  down.  Our  hunter  got  very  near 
them,  but  they  starte4  off  and  bounded  rapidly  away ;  he 
fired,  and  missed  the  buck. 

He  then  ran  forward  to  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground,  from 
whence  he  could  discern  the  course  taken  by  the  lionesses. 
In  so  doing  he  came  suddenly  upon  them,  and  fired  at  the 
nearest,  though  having  only  one  shot  in  his  rifle.  The  ball 
told  loudly,  and  the  enraged  lioness  wheeled  right  round, 
and  dashed  towards  him,  lashing  her  tail,  showing  her  teeth, 
and  uttering  that  horrid  murderous  deep  growl  which  in- 
dicates a  lion's  wrath.  At  the  same  moment  her  comrade, 
who  seemed  better  to  know  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of 
man,  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  reeda  The  instant  the 
lioness  came  on.  Gumming  stood  up  to  his  full  height,  holding 
his  rifle,  and  his  arms  extended,  and  high  above  his  head. 
The  novel  sight  arrested  her  rapid  onset;  but  on  looking 
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round  and  missing  her  comrade  she  became  still  more  ex- 
asperated, and  made  another  forward  movement,  growling 
terribly.  This  was  a  moment  of  great  danger.  Camming 
felt  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  was  extreme  steadiness  ; 
so,  standing  motionless  as  a  rock,  with  his  eyes  fixed  firmly 
upon  her,  he  called  out  in  a  clear  commanding  voice, 
'  Holloa !  old  girl,  what's  the  hurry  ?  take  it  easy— holloa ! 
holloa!'  Once  more  she  halted,  in  apparent  perplexity. 
Gumming,  thinking  '  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,' 
then  concluded  upon  beating  a  retreat ;  retiring  slowly,  and 
talking  to  the  lioness  all  the  tim&  She  seemed  undecided 
as  to  her  future  movements,  and  was  gazing  after  the  hunter, 
and  snuffing  the  ground,  when  he  last  beheld  her. 
["And  now,  if  you  are  not  tired—" 
"  No,  no ;  go  on,  go  on ;  fire  away,  Seymour." 
*'  I  will  dose  my  selections  with  a  description  of  a  more 
brilliant  lion-hunt  That  is  to  gratify  you,  friend  Douglas."] 
One  of  Oumming's  attendants  having  reported  to  lum 
the  presence,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  encampment,  of  four 
mi^jestic  lions,  our  mighty  hunter  instantly  prepared  to  do 
battle.  For  this  purpose  he  saddled  two  horses,  and  direct- 
ing his  men  to  lead  after  him  his  small  pack  of  dogs,  rode 
gallantly  forth.  As  soon  as  he  gained  the  open  ground,  the 
four  lions  showed  themselves  on  the  river-bank,  and,  guess- 
ing that  their  first  move  would  be  a  cowardly  retreat,  he 
determined  so  to  ride  that  they  should  think  he  had  not 
observed  them,  until  he  could  cut  them  off  from  the  river 
and  the  interminable  forest  beyond.  That  point  being 
gained,  he  knew  that  they,  still  doubtful  of  his  having  ob- 
served them,  would  hold  their  ground  on  the  river's  bank 
until  his  dogs  came  up,  when  he  would  more  advantageously 
deliver  his  attacL 

He  cantered  along,  as  if  he  intended  to  pass  their  leonine 
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nutjestieB  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  until  he  waa 
oppoflite  to  them,  when  he  altered  his  course  and  drew  a 
little  nearer.  The  lions  then  showed  qrmptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  they  sprang  to  iheir  feet,  and,  surreying  the  hunter 
for  half  a  minute,  disappeared  over  the  banL  They  re- 
appeared, however,  directly  afterwards,  a  little  &rther  down ; 
and  finding  that  their  position  was  bare  and  uncoyered, 
walked  majesticaUy  along  the  ridge  of  the  bank  to  a  spot, 
a  few  hundred  yards  lower  down,  where  the  trees  and 
Inniahwood  offered  a  secure  concealment.  Here  they  seemed 
half  inclined  to  await  the  approach  of  their  antagonist ;  two 
stretched  out  their  massive  fore-l^;s  and  lay  down  in  the 
gnus,  and  the  other  two  sat  up  on  their  haunches  like  dogs. 
Deeming  it  probable  that  when  the  dogs  came  up,  and  he 
approached,  they  would  still  retreat  and  make  a  bolt  across 
the  open  ground,  Cumming  directed  his  attendant  Carey  to 
ride  forward  and  take  post  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  about 
four  hundred  yards  in  advance,  thus  compelling  the  lions 
either  to  give  battle  or  swim  the  river,  which  latter  alterna- 
tive they  are  always  unwilling  to  accept 

Now  see  our  hunter,  calmly  seated  in  his  saddle, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  dogs, — ^like  Achilles  before  Troy, 
when  he  expects  the  advance  of  his  Myrmidons— look  out 
my  allusion  in  the  Iliad,  boys,  when  you  get  to  school — 
and  while  thus  disengaged,  bestowing  a  modicum  of  ad- 
miration on  the  majestic  and  truly  appalling  spectacle 
presented  by  the  four  liona  They  were  all  full-grown 
males;  and  our  hunter  confesses  that  he  felt  a  little  ner- 
vous, and  uncertain  as  to  what  might  be  the  issue  of  the 
attadL  The  dogs  coming  up,  he  rode  straight  at  the  foe. 
The  lions  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  trotted  slowly  down  along 
the  river-bank,  once  or  twice  halting  and  facing  about  for 
half  a  minute.    Immediately  below  them  the  river  took  a 
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Budden  bend,  and  formed  a  sort  of  peninsula.  Into  this 
bend  they  disappeared,  and  Cumming  and  the  dogs  were 
immediately  in  upon  them.  They  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
dense  leafy  angle,  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  reeds. 
The  dogs  rushed  into  the  covert  undismayed,  barking  loudly, 
and  provoking  a  terrible  response  in  the  roar  of  the  lions, 
which  wheeled  about  and  charged  them  right  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  open  ground.  The  next  moment,  they  plunged  into 
the  river ;  whereupon  our  hunter  sprang  from  his  horse,  and, 
running  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  saw  three  of  them  ascending 
the  other  side,  the  dogs  following.  One  of  them  bounded 
away  across  the  open  plain  at  full  speed— I  fancy  I  see  him 
now,  his  tawny  mane  hovering  like  a  cloud  on  his  broad 
back,  and  his  impatient  feet  spuming  the  dusty  sward— but 
the  other  two,  finding  themselves  pursued  by  the  dogs,  im- 
mediately turned  to  bay.  It  was  now  the  hunter^s  turn  to 
act,  and  firing  at  them  coolly,  right  and  left,  he  made  the 
most  glorious  double  shot  that  a  sportsman  could  desire, 
disabling  them  both  in  the  shoulder  before  they  were  even 
aware  of  his  position.  Then  snatching  another  gun  from 
Carey,  who  had  just  ridden  up  to  his  assistance,  he  finished 
the  first  lion  with  a  shot  near  the  heart,  and  brought  the 
second  to  the  ground  by  disabling  him  in  his  hind-quartera. 
He  dragged  himself  into  a  thick  dark-green  bush,  in  whose 
shade  it  was  for  a  long  time  impossible  to  obtain  a  glimi)80 
of  him.  At  length,  a  clod  of  earth  falling  near  his  hiding- 
place,  he  made  a  movement  which  revealed  his  position,  and 
enabled  Cumming  to  fire  at  him  with  fatal  effect  The 
other  lions  escaped. 

["  Such  is  a  lion-hunt,  as  it  is  sometimes  carried  on  in  the 
wilds  of  South  Africa.  And  here  I  had  intended  to  clora 
my  quotations,  but  as  I  see  you  are  all  interested,"  said 
Seymour,  "I  will  make  one  more  dip  into  Cordon  Cumming's 


Pigw,  and  tdl  jott  Iww  tbc  Il«-Brtff  killed  tfce  poor  H<*. 

tentoL'l 


GmDmin^B  attendttDte  woe  diid^  Hotteatoti^  aad  tko 

wbote  party  had  enounped,  one  ereaiife  oa  the  haak  of  tko 
riTerMokojay.mtfaeooinitryafthefidEdahari.  Cbibbqk 
had  drawn  up  hiB  waggons  M  «  ant  of  nmpart  agnait  a^j 
vaaderiiig  beaste  <^  l»«T«  *<^  l^jiled  a  fire  bciaeui  iht 
waggDBB  and  the  water,  do«e  on  the  rira'a  hriak,  oader  a 
denae  grove  of  ahady  treeflL  The  Hotteotota  hmdled  a  fire 
for  thdr  own  bdioof  about  fifty  yaida  fimn  tiieir  leader'^ 
and  dieltered  by  a  laige  tliii^  buah. 

The  erening  paaaed  swmy  qmetly.  Soon  after  daik  the 
watchoa  oonld  hear  the  aoond  of  ftlephanta  hrealoBg  the 
txeeaintiie  foreat  across  the  mer;  and  onee  or  twiee  the 
honter  wandered  aome  distanee  into  the  Imely  dailmeaa  to 
atand  and  listen  to  them.  little  did  he  dream  that  he  waa 
then  exposing  hia  life  to  Imminent  peril ;  little  did  he  think 
that  aferodona  man-ester  lion  waa  crooehisg  dooe  at  hand, 
and  only  watching  hia  opportnnify  to  qning  into  the  midit 
of  the  little  troop,  and  cany  off  one  of  them  to  a  moat 

horrible  death. 

About  three  homs  after  aunaeti  he  called  to  hia  men  to 
take  thdr  aupper,  which  waa  ready  for  them  at  hia  own  fii^; 
and  after  anpper  three  of  them  retnnied  before  their  com^ 
nulea  to  their  own  fireaide,  and  lay  down ;  theae  wcn^ 
named  John  Stogolna,  Hendrick,  and  Bnyter.     In  a  fe^ 
minutea  an  ox  broke  looee  from  the  cattle-kraal,  or  fol^ 
and  walked  round  the  back  of  it    Hendrick  drove  him  |^ 
again,  and  then  returned  to  his  fireside,  to  ccmtinuc  l^j^ 
dmnbera.    On  one  aide  ky  Hendrick  and  Bnyter  under  o,^^ 
Uanket,  and  John  Stogoloa  ky  on  the  other. 

Suddenly,  aaya  Mr.  Cumming.   the  sppaUing  roa»  ^^  ^ 
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aanguinary  lion  burst  upon  my  ear  within  a  few  yards  of  us, 
followed  by  the  shrieking  of  the  Hottentots.  Again  and 
again  the  murderous  roar  of  attack  was  repeated.  We  heard 
John  and  Ruyter  shriek,  'The  lion !  the  lion !'  Still,  for  a 
few  moments,  we  thought  he  was  but  chasing  one  of  the 
dogs  round  the  kraal ;  but,  the  next  instant,  John  Stogolus 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  us,  almost  speechless  with  fear  and 
terror,  his  eyes  bursting  from  their  sockets,  and  shrieked 
out, '  The  lion !  the  lion  !  He  has  got  Hendrick ;  he  dragged 
him  away  from  the  fire  beside  me.  I  struck  him  with  the 
burning  brands  upon  his  head,  but  he  would  not  let  go  his 
hold.  Hendrick  is  dead!  Alas,  Hendrick  is  dead!  Let 
us  take  fire  and  seek  him.'  The  rest  of  my  people  rushed 
about,  shrieking  and  yelling  as  if  they  were  mad.  I  was  at 
once  angry  with  them  for  their  folly,  and  told  them  that  if 
they  did  not  stand  still  and  keep  quiet,  the  lion  would  have 
another  of  us ;  and  that  yeiy  likely  there  was  a  troop  of 
them.  I  ordered  the  dogs,  which  were  nearly  all  fast,  to  be 
made  loose ;  and  the  fire  to  be  increased  as  far  as  could  be. 
I  then  shouted  Hendrick's  name,  but  all  was  stilL  I  told 
my  men  that  Hendrick  was  dead,  and  that  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  could  not  now  help  him ;  and,  hunting  my  dogs  for- 
ward^  I  had  eyerything  brought  within  the  cattle-kraal, 
when  we  lighted  our  fire  and  closed  the  entrance  as  well  w 
we  could. 

My  terrified  people,  continues  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming, 
sat  round  the  fire  with  guns  in  their  hands  till  the  day 
broke,  still  fancying  that  eveiy  moment  the  lion  would  re- 
turn and  spring  again  into  the  midst  of  u&  When  the  dogs 
were  first  let  go,  the  stupid  brutes,  as  dogs  often  prove  when 
most  required,  instead  of  going  at  the  lion,  rushed  fiercely 
on  one  another,  and  fought  desperately  for  some  minutes. 
After  this  they  got  his  wind,  and,  going  at  him,  disclosed  to 
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118  his  pofiitioiL  They  kept  up  a  continued  barking  until  the 
day  dawned,  the  lion  oocaBiqually  springing  after  them  and 
driring  them  in  upon  the  kraaL  The  horrible  monster  lay 
all  night  within  forty  yards  of  us,  consuming  the  wretched 
man  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  prey.  He  had  dragged 
him  into  a  little  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  thick  bush  beside 
which  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  there  he  remained  till  the 
day  dawned,  careless  of  our  proximity. 

It  appeared  that  when  the  unfortunate  Hendrick  rose 
to  drive  in  the  ox,  the  lion  had  watched  him  to  his  fireside, 
and  he  had  scarcely  laid  down  when  the  brute  sprang  upon 
him  and  Ruyter  (for  both  lay  under  one  blanket)  with  his 
appalling  murderous  roar,  and,  roaring  as  he  fell,  grappled 
him  with  his  fearful  daws,  and  kept  biting  him  on  the  breast 
and  shoulder,  all  the  while  feeling  for  his  neck ;  having  got 
hold  of  which  he  at  once  dragged  him  away  backwards 
round  the  bush  into  the  dense  shade. 

As  the  Hon  lay  upon  the  unfortunate  man  he  faintly 
cried,  *  Help  me,  help  me  I  O  Gkxi !  men,  help  me  V  After 
which  the  fearful  beast  got  a  hold  of  his  prey,  and  then  all 
was  still,  except  that  his  comrades  heard  the  bones  of  his 
neck  cracking  between  the  teeth  of  the  lion.  John  Stogolus 
had  lain  with  his  back  to  the  fire  on  the  oppoute  side,  but 
on  hearing  the  lion  he  sprang  up,  and  seizing  a  flaming 
brand,  he  had  belaboured  him  on  the  head  with  the  burning 
wood ;  but  the  brute  did  not  take  any  notice  of  him.  The 
Bushman  had  a  narrow  escape ;  he  was  not  altogether  scath- 
less,  the  lion  having  inflicted  two  gashes  in  his  seat  with 
his  daws. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  the  day  b^gan  to  dawn,  we 
heard  the  lion  dragging  something  up  the  river-side  under 
cover  of  the  bank.  We  drove  the  cattle  out  of  the  kraal, 
and  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  scene  of  the  nighf  s  awful 
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tragedy.  In  the  hollow  where  the  lion  had  lain  consuming 
his  pr^,  we  found  one  leg  of  the  unfortunate  Hendrick, 
bitten  off  below  the  knee,  the  shoe  still  on  his  foot ;  the 
grass  and  bushes  were  all  stained  with  his  blood,  and  frag- 
ments of  his  pea-coat  lay  around  Poor  Hendrick !  I  knew 
the  fragments  of  that  old  coat,  and  had  often  marked  them 
hanging  in  the  dense  coyers  where  the  elephant  had  chai^ged 
after  my  unfortunate  rider.  He  was  by  far  the  best  man  I 
had  about  me-— active,  willing,  obliging,  fearless— and  I  was 
determined  to  avenge  his  death.  So  I  ordered  the  steeds  to 
be  saddled,  and  went  in  search  of  the  lion. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  state,  boys,  that  Mr.  Cumming  fol- 
lowed up  the  man-eatef  s  track,  overtook  him  before  he 
could  escape  into  the  forest,  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
shoulder,  and  '  finished '  him  with  a  second  in  his  breast 
Truly,  a  mighty  Nimrod — a  hunter  among  hunters-  was 
Roulaeyn  €U)rdon  Gumming ;  and  I  recommend  you,  my 
boys,  to  read  his  book  Only,  you  will  wish  to  be  off  to 
Africa,  and  follow  the  chase  in  its  savage  wOda 

'Afar  In  the  daMrt  I  loTe  to  ride. 
With  the  allent  Bnshboj  alone  bj  mj  aide : 
O'er  the  brown  karroo  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  aoanda  plaintiTely. 
Where  the  aebra  wantonlj  toaiea  hii  mane. 
In  fields  seldom  freshened  bj  moisture  or  ram ; 
And  the  statelj  koodoo  exnltinglj  bonnd^ 
Undisturbed  by  the  bey  of  the  hxmter's  hounds ; 
And  the  timorous  quagga's  wild  wliistUng  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  brak  fountain  far  away ; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrieh  OTer  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  traTels  in  haste ; 
And  the  Tulture  in  circles  wheels  high  overhead. 
Greedy  to  soent  and  to  gorge  on  the  dead ; 
And  the  grisly  wolf,  and  the  shrieking  jackal, 
Howl  for  their  prey  at  the  evening  fall ; 
And  the  flend-Uke  laugh  of  hyenas  grim. 
Fearfully  startles  the  twilight  dim.'    * 
*  Thomas  Pringle,  'African  Sketches.* 
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["Capital,  Seymour— well  done,  old  fellow!"  were  the 
eries  which  rewarded  him  on  the  conclusion  of  his  animated 
recitation— a  recitation  delivered  with  much  energy  and 
good  taste.  He  acknowledged  the  plaudits  of  his  admirers 
with  a  low  bow.  Fisher  then  observed  that  before  they 
quitted  the  subject  of  the  lion  he  would  read  a  few  passages 
from  a  book  which,  he  thought,  would  be  quite  new  to  his 
oompaniona 

^  Tou  will  all  have  heard,*'  he  continued,  *'  of  the  Arab 
chieftain,  Abd-el-Eader." 

**  I  should  think  so,"  exclaimed  Seymour ;  "  who  has  not 
read  the  story  of  lus  heroic  resistance  to  the  French,  his 
long-continued  struggle  for  the  independence  of  his  people  Y" 

"  Well,  I  have  here  his  quaint  and  original  notes  on  the 
lions  of  Northern  Africa,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
hunted,  as  recorded  by  (General  Daumas.*  They  wiU  pro- 
bably interest  you." 

"  All  that  such  a  man  can  say,'*  replied  Douglas, "  must  be 
worthy  of  a  hearing."] 

THB  ARABS  ON  THE  LION. 

The  chase  of  the  lion,  he  exclaims,  is  truly  adapted  to 
quicken  man's  intelligence,  and  to  fire  adventurous  souls. 
Therefore,  the  Arab  hunter  loves  to  embark  himself  in  it. 

And  the  merit  of  the  enterprise,  he  continues,  is  so 
much  the  greater,  because,  in  Africa,  the  lion  is  a  terrible 
creature ;  involved,  as  it  were,  in  a  mysterious  atmosphere 
of  legend  and  fable ;  his  migesty  augmented  and  protected 
by  the  credulity  of  superstition. 

With  that  keen  spirit  of  observation  which  is  their 
peculiar  charactensfic,  the  Arabs  have  made  upon  this 
kingly  animal  a  series  of  remarks  not  unworthy  of  being 

*  Q«B«nl  DMunM,  '  Lm  Ghevftux  da  8«hara ; '  Parla,  1854. 
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collected  and  preflerved,  and  which  may  usefully  be  con- 
trasted with  those  of  our  European  travellers. 

During  the  day  the  lion  seldom  attacks  man ;  ordinarily, 
if  a  traveller  passes  near  him,  he  turns  aside  his  head,  and 
affects  not  to  have  perceived  him.  Nevertheless,  if  any 
rash  braggart  or  silly  coward,  threading  a  thicket  where  he 
lies  ensconced,  suddenly  exclaims,  'He  is  there  {ra  hena)r 
the  offended  brute  will  immediately  pounce  upon  the  dis- 
turber of  his  repose. 

With  night,  his  humour  completely  changes.  After 
sunset  it  is  dangerous  indeed  to  hazard  yourself  in  any 
wild,  wooded,  and  broken  country,  for  it  is  there  lie  lays  his 
ambuscades,  it  is  there  you  come  upon  him,  blocking  up  the 
narrow  pathways  with  his  body. 

listen  to  some  of  the  nocturnal  dramas  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabs,  are  constantly  being  enacted.  If  a  solitary 
man,  a  courier,  a  traveller,  or  a  letter-carrier,  who  chances 
to  fall  in  with  a  lion,  has  a  heart  of  pluck,  he  marches 
straight  upon  the  animal,  brandishing  his  sabre  on  his 
musket,  but  taking  care  not  to  fire  the  one,  or  to  strike  with 
the  other.  He  confines  himself  to  shouting:  *0  thief! 
O  robber!  O  highway-prowler!  Son  of  a  bad  mother! 
Dost  thou  think  I  fear  thee  1  Thou  dost  not  know,  then, 
that  I  am  so-and-so,  son  of  so-and-so !  Rise,  and  let  me  go 
on  my  way.* 

,^^  ^^^  waits  until  the  man  is  close  at  hand ;  then  he 
J'  T*'^  ^unaelf  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  is  the 
pelled  to  ^^  terrible  tests  which  the  traveller  is  com- 

lion  disa  '^^®'^-    ^^^  *"»«  t*^*  ^«  ^"^^  *^®  P**^»  ^^® 

wpon  th    '*^*'*»  ^^*  only  for  a  moment ;  he  soon  comes  again 

frightful  n  ?^^®*  *^<1  accompanies  every  manoeuvre  with  a 

lashing  tail^^ti     ^®  breaks  innumerable  branches  with  his 

*  «®  roars,  he  growls,  he  groans,  he  jerks  out  his 
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breaUi  in  stormy  gusts;  he  plays  with  the  object  of  his 
multifold  and  fiuitastic  attacks,  whom  he  keeps  constantly 
wavering  between  fear  and  hope,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 
Bat  so  long  as  the  traveller  does  not  feel  lus  courage— to  use 
Bob  Acrea^  expression — '  ooze  out  of  Mb  palms,'  so  long  as 
he  maintains  to  the  last  a  firm  and  courageous  countenance, 
he  will  assuredly  conquer,  and  be  allowed  to  go  on  his  way 
unharmed. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  lion  discovers  that  he  has  to 
deal  with  a  coward,  whose  face  is  *  sicklied  o'er '  with  the 
pale  cast  of  fear,  whose  voice  trembles,  who  dares  not  give 
utterance  to  a  menace  or  a  bravado,  he  redoubles  his  fearful 
stratagems  in  order  to  push  his  terror  to  the  utmost  He 
approaches  his  victim,  drives  him  with  his  shoulder  out  of 
the  path,  which  he  crosses  and  re-crosses  every  moment, 
and,  in  a  word,  plays  him  an  infinity  of  tridos,  until  he  in- 
flicts the  death-blow  on  the  unfortunate. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  Arab  account  And  though  it  is 
probably  much  exaggerated,  yet  we  know  that  the  ascend- 
ency of  human  courage  over  the  lower  orders  of  creation 
is  an  incontestable  fact. 

The  Arabs  have  a  stoiy— I  may  call  it,  I  think,  a  jest- 
that  some  of  those  desperate  robbers  who  prowl  about  by 
nighty  armed  to  the  teeth,  instead  of  fearing  the  lion,  salute 
him  when  they  encounter  him,  with — *  I  am  no  business  of 
thine.  I  am  a  thief  like  thyself;  go  on  thy  way,  or,  if  thou 
wilt,  let  us  rob  in  company.' 

They  pretend  that  this  good  understanding  between 
lions  and  thieves  is  often  exhibited  in  a  very  striking  manner ; 
that  the  robbers  have  been  observed,  when  eigoying  their 
repasts,  to  treat  the  lions  like  dogs,  flinging  to  them,  at  a 
certain  distance,  the  feet  and  entrails  of  the  animals  on 
which  they  are  feeding. 
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Tales  are  told  of  the  success  with  which  Arab  women 
have  brought  an  intrepid  face  and  brave  heart  to  bear 
against  the  so-called  king  of  the  forest  They  will  pursue 
him  when  he  seizes  upon  their  sheep,  and  beating  him 
lustily  with  a  stick,  make  him  drop  his  prey,  exclaiming, 
'  Thief!  Son  of  a  thief !'  He  is  then  overcome  with  shame, 
and  scuds  away  quickly,  like  a  cowed  hound.  This  last 
trait  shows  that  the  lion,  among  the  Arabs,  is  a  sort  of 
nondescript  creature — something  between  the  man  and  the 
animal-^  creature  which,  by  virtue  of  its  strength,  seems 
to  them  endowed  with  peculiar  intelligence.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  an  Arab  legend  which  is  intended  to  explain 
why  the  lion  suffers  the  sheep  to  escape  him  more  easily 
than  any  other  prey. 

Enumerating  one  day  all  the  things  his  strength  per- 
mitted him  to  accomplish,  the  lion  said  :— 

*An  cha  Allah  (if  it  please  God),  I  can  lift  the  horse 
without  trouble. 

*  An  cha  Allah,  I  can  carry  off  when  I  will  the  heifer, 
and  its  weight  will  not  hinder  me  from  running.' 

But  when  he  came  to  the  sheep,  he  thought  it  so 
infinitely  beneath  him,  that  he  neglected  his  pious  for- 
mula, An  cha  Allah  I  and  Heaven  condemned  him,  by 
way  of  punishment,  never  to  be  able  to  do  more  than 
drag  it 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  Abd-el-Eader*s  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  conduct  their  chase  of  the 
lion. 

HOW  THE  LION  IS  HUNTED  BT  THE  ARABS. 

When  the  king  of  beasts  appears  in  a  tribe,  his  presence 
is  revealed  by  many  natural  signs.  At  first  the  very  earth 
seems  to  tremble  with  the  sound  of  his  roaring.    Then  con- 
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tiiiiial  aoddenta  and  namerous  mishaps  occur.  A  heifer, 
a  hen,  are  mfssing;  perhaps  a  man  suddenly  disappears. 
Alarm  then  spreads  through  erery  tent ;  the  women  tremble 
for  their  children  and  their  little  property;  lamentations 
arise  on  every  side.  The  hunters  issue  a  decree  of  death 
against  the  unwelcome  intruder. 

Proclamation  is  made  in  the  public  markets  that  on 
such  a  day  and  on  such  an  hour,  horsemen  and  foot- 
soldiers,  all  men  who  ai'e  able  and  willing,  shall  gather, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  at  an  appointed  rendezvous. 

The  lion's  lair  is  reconnoitred  beforehand.  The  hunting- 
party  sets  out  to  beat  it  up,  with  the  foot^soldiers  in  the 
van. 

When  within  five  hundred  paces  of  the  thicket  where 
the  enemy  lies  concealed,  they  halt,  close  up  their  ranks, 
and  form  into  three  lines ;  the  second  line  holding  themselves 
ready  to  fill  the  intervals  of  the  first,  if  help  be  necessary ; 
the  third,  compact,  united,  and  containing  the  best  shots, 
compose  the  reserve. 

Now  begins  a  strange  spectacle :  the  men  in  the  first 
line  heap  all  sorts  of  taunts  and  insults  upon  the  lion,  and 
even  fire  a  few  shots  into  his  ambush,  to  provoke  him  to  a 
sally. 

'There,'  they  cry,  'is  the  fellow  who  thinks  himself 
brave;  yet  he  dares  not  show  himself  before  men!  He  is 
no  lion,  not  he ;  he  is  nothing  but  a  cowardly  thief ;  may 
Heaven  curse  him !' 

Considering  that  tlie  proportion  of  numbers  is  often 
fifty  or  a  hundred  to  one,  I  think  the  Arab  reproaches  are 
not  very  well  founded ! 

Meanwhile,  the  lion,  who  can  often  be  seen  in  his  leafy 
asylum,  glances  tranquilly  around,  yawns,  stretches  himself, 
and  appears  wholly  insensible  to  everything  that  transpires. 

^)  7 
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However,  a  few  chance  bullets  strike  him ;  then^  mag- 
nificent in  his  audacity  and  his  courage,  he  comes  forth,  and 
stands  statue-like  before  the  place  of  his  retreat  All  is 
silence.  And  now  he  roars ;  he  rolls  his  flaming  eyes ;  re- 
coils ;  crouches ;  rises  again ;  and  crashes  with  his  body  and 
tail  the  branches  and  twigs  surrounding  hiuL 

The  front  rank  discharge  their  arms ;  the  lion  springs— 
to  fall,  generally,  under  the  fire  of  the  second  rank,  who 
have  stepped  into  the  open  spaces  between  their  comrades. 

The  moment  is  critical,  for  the  lion  only  ceases  the 
struggle  when  a  ball  has  struck  him  in  the  brain  or  the 
heart  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  prolong  the  com- 
bat with  ten  or  a  dozen  bullets  through  his  body,  and  the 
foot-soldiers  seldom  orercome  him  without  having  to  mourn 
their  dead  and  wounded. 

The  cavaliers  who  have  accompanied  the  expedition  are 
not  called  upon  to  act  if  the  enemy  does  not  quit  the  broken 
country;  their  share  in  the  drama  commences,  when,  as 
sometimes  occur,  he  retires  or  is  driven  back  into  the  plain 
or  table-land.  There  a  novel  phase  of  the  struggle  begins, 
and  one  not  without  interest  or  originality.  Each  horseman, 
following  the  inspiration  of  his  own  courage,  sets  spurs  to 
his  horse,  fires  upon  the  lion,  as  at  a  target,  from  a  short 
distance,  and  wheeling  round,  retires  a  few  paces,  while  re- 
loading his  musket  for  another  shot 

Attacked  on  every  side,  wounded  every  moment,  the 
noble  brute  stubbornly  faces  about,  rushes  forward,  flies, 
again  returns  to  the  attack,  and  only  succumbs  after  a 
glorious  struggle.  A  fatal  termination  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  certainty.  Success  against  the  Arab  horsemen  and 
horses  is  simply  impossible.  The  lion  makes  but  three 
terrible  bounds;  his  running  afterwards  is  wanting  in 
agility.    An  ordinary  horse  distances  him  with  ease;  one 
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must  baye  been  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  spectacle  to  con- 
ceive a  trae  idea  of  it  Each  cavalier  utters  a  volley  of  im- 
precations; their  shouts  increase  in  number  and  iiiry ;  their 
pennons  wave  in  the  wind;  the  rattle  of  their  firearms 
awakes  the  echoes;  they  gallop,  they  wheel,  they  dart 
hither  and  thither ;  the  Hon  roars ;  the  musket-balls  whistle ; 
it  is  a  stirring  and  impressive  picture ! 

But,  despite  of  all  this  tumult,  accidents  are  very  rare. 
The  hunters  have  nothing  to  fear  but  a  fall,  which  may  cast 
them  under  the  daws  of  their  enemy,  or,  a  far  more  frequent 
misadventure,  the  iU-aimed  bullet  of  a  friend. 

This,  then,  is  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  warlike 
form  which  the  chase  of  the  lion  can  assume.  There  are, 
however,  other  modes  of  hunting  him,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  more  certain,  and  more  quickly  efficacious. 

The  Arabs  have  remarked  that  the  day  after  he  has 
made  a  sumptuous  and  ample  banquet,  the  lion,  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  difficult  digestion,  remains  in  his  retreat,  fiitigued, 
asleep,  incapable  of  motion.  When  any  locality  usually 
disturbed  by  his  roar  is  for  a  whole  night  free  from  alarm, 
it  is  allowable  to  conclude  that  its  terrible  visitant  is  plunged 
in  one  of  these  somnolent  excesses.  Then  some  man,  mote 
daring  and  devoted  than  his  fellows,  wiU  quietly  follow  up 
the  track  until  he  reaches  the  creature's  lair,  when  he  takes 
cool  and  careful  aim,  and  slays  him  outright,  by  lodging  a 
ballet  between  the  eyea 

Several  men  now  living  are  held  in  high  honour  among  the 
Arabs  for  having  performed  this  dangerous  and  hardy  feat 

Various  kinds  of  ambush  are  also  employed  against  the 
lion.  Thus,  the  Arabs  dig  on  the  animal's  ordinary  route 
a  pit,  which  they  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  branches.  He 
breaks  with  his  weight  this  frail  flooring,  and  finds  himself 
caught  in  a  trap. 
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At  other  times  they  ezcarate,  near  the  corpse  of  a  man 
or  beast,  a  suitable  recess,  which  they  roof  over  with  strong 
planks,  leaving  an  aperture  large'  enough  to  admit  of  the 
extrusion  of  a  rifle-barreL  In  this  recess,  or  meUhda^  a 
hunter  conceals  himself,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  lion 
pounces  on  the  corpse,  he  takes  careful  aim,  and  fires.  Oflen 
the  lion,  when  not  mortally  wounded,  throws  himself  on  the 
meUhda,  breaks  through  its  timbers,  and  devours  the  un- 
fortunate marksman. 

Finally,  there  are  not  wanting  men  who  will  undertake 
against  this  formidable  animal  an  adventure  so  heroic  and 
hazardous  as  to  recall  the  glorious  achievements  of  chivalric 
prowess.  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  told  by  an  Arab,  named 
Si-Mohammed-Esnoussi,  whose  veracity  is  vouched  by  Abd- 
el-Kader.  Or,  rather,  let  Si-Mohammed  tell  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

'  I  mounted  my  gallant  barb,  and  repaired  to  the  forest, 
one  night  when  the  moon  was  shining  with  glorious  lustre. 
I  was  then  a  capital  shot;  no  bullet  of  mine  ever  missed  its 
mark.  I  begim  to  wake  the  silence  with  my  shouts :  A  Unah  t 
Atdiah/  The  lion  issued  forth,  directed  his  march  towards 
the  quarter  whence  the  cries  proceeded,  and  immediately  I 
fired  upon  him.  It  frequently  happened  that  the  same 
thicket  was  the  resort  of  several  lions,  which  all  broke  cover 
simultaneously.  If  one  of  these  beasts  attacked  me  in  the 
rear,  I  turned  my  head,  and  aimed  over  the  crupper  of  my 
horse ;  then,  lest  I  should  not  have  hit  him,  I  started  off  at 
a  gallop.  If  I  was  charged  in  front,  I  wheeled  round  my 
horse,  and  executed  the  same  manoeuvre.' 

The  Arabs  affirm  that  this  Mohammed-ben-Esnoussi  had 
with  his  oVn  hand  slain  nearly  a  hundred  lions.  What 
risks  he  must  have  incurred!  How  often  he  must  have 
trembled  on  the  very  verge  of  death !    More  fortunate,  how* 
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erer,  than  the  great  French  lion-killer,  Jules  Q^rard,  he 
died,  I  helieye,  at  a  venerable  old  age,  of  natural  decay. 

Far  more  dangerouB,  howerer,  than  the  chase  of  the  lion 
himself,  is  the  chase  directed  against  the  lion-whelps,  and 
yet  there  are  hardy  spirits  which  do  not  fear  to  undertake 
this  truly  desperate  and  often  fatal  enterprise. 

Every  day  the  lion  and  his  mate  issue  from  their  den, 
three  or  four  hours  after  noon,  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
afiu*,  with  the  view,  no  donbt,  of  procuring  food  for  their 
family.  Ton  may  see  them  on  the  heights  examining  the 
villages  below,  and  noting  the  localities  where  the  herds  and 
flocks  are  kept ;  then  they  proceed  upon  their  errand  of  de- 
struction, breaking  forth  into  horrible  roars,  which  serve  as 
a  precious  warning  to  the  populations  round  about 

During  their  absence  the  hunter  skilfiiUy  penetrates  to 
their  retreat,  seizes  the  whelps,  and  carries  them,  off;  taking 
good  heed  to  muzzle  them  carefully ;  for  their  cries  would 
soon  recall  to  the  spot  their  parents,  and  then,  woe  to  the  un- 
happy hunter!  After  an  achievement  of  this  description  it 
is  necessary  the  whole  neighbourhood  should  redonble  their 
vigilance.  For  the  next  seven  or  eight  days  the  infuriated 
beasts,  deprived  of  their  young,  seem  lost  in  a  paroxysm  of 
madness,  and  the  boldest  marksman  would  not  dare  to  con- 
front them. 

According  to  our  Arab  authority,  the  flesh  of  the  lion, 
though  sometimes  eaten,  is  not  well-flavoured,  but  his  skin 
is  esteemed  a  costly  gift ;  so  costly,  in  fact,  that  it  is  reserved 
for  sultans,  for  illustrious  chiefs,  for  marabouts  and  priests 
of  peculiar  sanctity. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  it  is  good  to  sleep  upon  a  lion's 
hide ;  that  it  prevents  the  approach  of  evil  spirits,  wards  off 
misfortune,  and  is  a  spedfic  against  many  dangerous  dis- 
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The  lion's  claws,  mounted  in  silver,  are  worn  by  women 
as  an  ornament ;  the  skin  of  his  forehead  is  a  talisman  which 
some  individuals  place  upon  their  heads,  as  the  North 
American  Indians  eat  beai^s  flesh,  to  infuse  into  their 
natures  the  animal's  audacity  and  eneigy. 

To  conclude :  the  chase  of  the  lion  is  held  in  high  repute 
by  all  the  Arab  tribes.  Every  combat  with  the  nugestic 
brute  must  take  for  its  animating  device  or  principle :  Die^ 
or  KilL  The  Arab  proverb  runs,  *  He  who  kills,  eats;  and 
he  who  does  not  kill,  is  eaten.*  And  the  laconic  eulogium 
bestowed  upon  a  man  who  has  slain  a  lion,  is :  '  Celui-liL, 
c'est  lui '  (Eadak  houa\  '  Look  you,  that  viHe!*  As  if  no 
other  He  were  worthy  of  mention  when  compared  with  a 
Lion-Slayer. 

[*'So  much,  gentlemen,"  said  Fisher,  ''for  Abd-el-Eader's 
notes  upon  lions  and  lion-hunting.  I  trust  you  have  .found 
them  interesting." 

"If  the  old  Arab  chief,"  remarked  Seymour,  ''owes 
nothing  to  the  literary  workmanship  of  General  Daumas,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  possesses  the  faculty  of  animated 
and  picturesque  narration.  But  I  imagine  that  some  of  his 
statements  are  coloured  a  little  too  vividly,  though  of  their 
general  accuracy  there  can  be  no  doubt  At  all  events,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  their  interest." 

"  Is  Abd-el-Eader  still  living?"  inquired  Mounljoy. 

"Tes;  and  supported  by  a  pension  which  the  French 
goyemment  allows  him.  He  is  now  advanced  in  years^ 
however,  having  been  born,  I  believe,  in  1807.  His  struggle 
against  the  French  was  gallantly  maintained,  but  since  his 
submission,  he  has  shown  an  unbecoming  readiness  to  flatter 
his  conquerors.  His  full  name,  I  may  add,  is  £1-Ha4ji- 
Abd-el-Eader-UUd-Mahiddin." 

The  boys  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  thdy  had 
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bestowed  soffident  time  and  attention  upon  the  Lion  to 
satisfy  even  the  daims  of  **  majeety,''  and  it  was  determined 
to  diooee  another  subject  The  lota  were  drawn  as  before, 
and  the  animal  next  selected  for  discuflsion  proved  to  be — 
The  Bbab.  Whereupon  Fisher  resumed  his  prelections  from 
his  af^parentlj  inexhaustible  manuscript  volume.] 
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HHE  Bear,  (said  Fisher,)  is  deacribed  by  nattiraliats 
i  belonging  to  a  family  of  plantigl^ee,  re- 
S  markablc  fur  their  heavy  gait,  their  maaaiTe 
limbs,  and  enormous  bulk.  Of  all  the  carnivota 
s  the  least  dainty  id  his  diet ;  and,  though 
pnrtial  to  all  kinds  of  fiah  and  fleBh— walrus,  seal,  aod 
whale ;  goat,  slieep,  and  horae— he  will  live  upon  v^etables 
with  as  much  apparent  relish  as  the  most  enthusiastic  vege- 
tarian. It  is  seldom  that  the  hungriest  and  fiercest  of  hia 
tribe  will  attack  man  ;  but  if  induced  to  do  so,  by  hunger, 
or  in  self-ilefence,  they  prove  very  dangerous  antagonists. 
Each  jaw  is  armed  with  six  incisor  and  two  cauine  teeth, 
with  twelve  molars  in  the  upper  and  fourteen  in  the  lower 
jaw.  Their  feet  are  pendactyle  or  five-toed,  and  provided 
with  loDK  claws,  which,  not  being  retractile,  are  better 
adapted  for  digging  and  climbing  than  for  rending  their  prey. 
The  bear  ia  not  gregarioua.  He  usually  frequenta  the 
deep  ravines  and  recesses  of  the  mountiuns,  remote  caverns. 
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mod  tncUeflB  foreato.  During  the  winter  he  retires  to  some 
■Bqnestered  spot,  snd  relapses  into  a.  condition  of  semi- 
torpidity.  Thongh  of  a  clumsy  form  he  is  a  skilful  climber, 
tmd  ascends  the  trees  in  search  of  the  wild  hea/  nests,  for 
be  is  spedallj  partial  to  honey.  His  flesh  is  wholesome ;  the 
fiit  white  and  sweet,  and  the  hams,  in  America  particularly, 
are  Mteemed  an  excellent  dish  for  the  tabl&  I  need  not 
tell  yon  of  the  many  uses  to  which  his  skin  is  applied,  nor 
detail  upon  the  advantages  of  bear's  grease  to  the '  curled 
darlings '  of  faahionable  life. 


There  are  several  spedes  of  hears.  In  the  no^rthera  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia  it  is  the  Brown  Bear  ( Urtiu  A  rdot)  that 
is  nsnaUy  met  with.  His  size  on  an  average  is  about  four 
feet  in  length,  by  about  two  and  a  half  in  height  His  retreat, 
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during  the  hybernating  period,  is  tlie  hollow  of  a  tree,  or 
some  cavern ;  bat  where  such  retreats  are  not  easily  ob- 
tainable, he  will  either  excavate  in  the  earth  a  suitable  den, 
or  construct  a  rude  kind  of  hut  with  branches  of  trees,  and 
line  it  with  dry  grass  and  moss.  Thus  protected,  and  sleek 
with  his  summer  abundance,  he  will  remain  without  further 
sustenance  till  the  ensuing  spring  ;  during  which  time  the 
female  generally  gives  birth  to  two  cubs,  that  when  first 
bom  are  not  much  larger  than  puppies. 

The  American  Black  Bear  {Ursus  Americanus)  is  some- 
what smaller  than  its  European  congener.  He  has  a  long 
head,  pointed  nose,  small  eyes,  and  short  round  ears ;  his 
limbs  are  thick,  strong,  and  clumsy;  he  has  a  short  tail, 
large  feet,  and  its  limbs  and  body  covered  with  black  glossy 
hair.  In  all  the  northern  parts  of  America  the  black  bear 
abounds ;  and  as  he  is  by  no  means  of  a  ferocious  disposition, 
while  his  flesh  is  exceedingly  delicate,  he  is  not  ^together 
an  unwelcome  guest. 

'  His  chief  food,'  says  an  eminent  naturalist,*  '  seems  to 
be  of  a  vegetable  nature— grain,  fruits,  and  roots.  He  has 
an  appetite  for  pork,  however,  and  occasionally  makes  a 
visit  to  the  farmer's  hog-sty  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  the  grunting  inhabitants.  Some  years 
ago,  one  of  our  nearest  neighbours  was  aroused  in  the  night 
by  a  commotion  in  his  hog-pen ;  suspecting  the  cause,  he 
jumped  up  immediately,  took  his  gun,  and  saw  a  bear  in 
the  act  of  getting  over  the  fence  with  a  finB  hog,  embraced 
very  lovingly  in  his  fore-paws.  The  man  fired  (while  his 
wife  held  a  light),  and  killed  the  intruder. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  hunt  a  bear  with  any  weapon  but  fire- 
arms ;  he  fights  ^ith  his  fore-paws  like  a  cat ;  and  so 
watchful  is  he,  and  so  expert  at  warding  off  every  blow  that 

*  p.  H.  Qo8«e/The  CumUmi  NatundiRt' 
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is  made  at  him,  that  it  is  next  to  impoasible  to  strike  his 
head,  the  onlj  part  in  which  ha  ta  vulnerable ;  for  you 
might  almost  as  well  batter  a  feather-bed  as  the  body  of  a 
bear,  so  eocaaed  and  shielded  l^  an  enoimoos  layer  of  &1 
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'In  our  climate  he  becomea  torpid  during  wiuter, 
generally  chooaiog  for  hia  bybeniaculuni,  or  vinter-retreat, 
some  large  hollow  log,  or  a  cavity  beneath  the  root  of  au 
overthrown  tree.  The  species  is  numerous  in  all  the  wooded 


(Mrta  of  this  oontinent,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  ot 
Mexico.  In  the  southern  states  he  commits  depredations 
on  the  farmer's  fields  of  maize.  When  the  com  is  in  that 
mill^  state  called '  roasting  eara  '—so  prized  for  boiling  and 
eating  as  a  table  dish,  like  green  peas,  or  roasting  whole  on 
the  cob— the  bear  maufesta  a  ungular  unity  of  taste  with 
the  farmer,  and  dcToors  and  treads  down  a  large  quantity, 
OS  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  climbing  over  the  zig-zag  rail 
fence. 

'  I  have  been  told  that  he  repeats  his  nightly  risit  to  the 
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same  field;  and,  what  Ib  singular,  always  on  such  occa- 
sions, mounts  the  fence,  night  after  night,  at  the  same  spot 
where  he  got  over  the  first  time.  The  planters  take 
advantage  of  this  regular  habit,  by  &stening  to  the  fence  a 
heavily  loaded  gun,  at  such  an  angle  that  it  shall  point  at 
the  bear's  breast  as  he  rises  on  his  hind  legs.  The  identical 
crossing-place  is  easQy  known  by  his  great  tracks  in  the  soft 
earth.  A  stick  is  attached  to  the  trigger,  and  this  is  made 
fast,  at  right  angles,  to  a  transverse  stick  resting  on  two 
forks  about  breast  high',  a  few  inches  outside  the  fence.  The 
bear  rears  up  to  put  his  fore-paws  on  the  rails,  and  in  get- 
ting over,  presses  with  his  breast  against  the  transverse 
stick,  which  drives  back  the  trigger,  and  poor  Bruin  instantly 
receives  the  reward  of  his  dishonesty.' 

Another  species  is  Urtus  feroa^—the  Grisly  Bear— of 
which  we  read  so  often  in  Cooper's  American  novels,  and 
the  numerous  popular  stories  of  adventure  and  enterprise  in 
the  Far  West.  He  is  about  nine  feet  long,  and  though  of 
immense  strength  and  unwieldy  figure,  capable  of  great 
rapidity  of  motion.  His  claws  are  long  and  strong,  but 
better  fitted  for  digging  and  burrowing  than  climbing  trees ; 
the  muzzle  is  long,  flat,  and  narrow,  the  canine  teeth  resemble 
tusks ;  but  the  eyes  are  small,  and  deep  sunken  in  the  head. 
Mr.  Drummond,  when  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  fi^uently  encountered  this  formidable 
animal  On  such  occasions  he  neither  attempted  to  molest 
them,  nor  exhibited  the  slightest  apprehension.  The  bear 
would  then  rear  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  attentively  survey- 
ing the  human  stranger,  and  after  a  minute  investigation, 
would  suddenly  wheel  round,  and  gallop  oS.  But  had  Mr. 
Drummond  shown  the  least  alarm,  or  made  any  effort  to  fly, 
he  would  assuredly  have  been  torn  in  piece& 

Tlie  Grisly  Bear  has  been  found  as  far  north  as  61°  N. 
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lat. ;  to  the  south  hia  range  extends  to  Mexico.  His  strength 
and  sav&geness  render  him  on  olqect  of  terror,  and  even  the 
bnge  American  biaon  Ma  s  vieUm  to  his  prowess.    The 


conqueror  then  drags  his  victim's  enormous  carcass,  weigh- 
ing about  a  thousand  pounds,  to  a  pit  ia  some  sequestered 
locality,  dug  for  its  reception,  and  thither  he  daily  repairs 
to  feast  upon  it,  until  the  whole  is  consumed. 

Mr.  Bartlett  records  an  encounter  with  one  of  these 
animals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Buno  MountaioB.*  He 
had  ridden  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  with  two  gentlemen,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  bett«r  view  of  the  country.  While  seated 
on  a  rock,  he  says,  enjoying  the  prospect  before  tbem,  they 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  liuge  grisly  bear,  about 
fifteen  rods  distant,  advancing  in  their  direction.  He  dis- 
covered them  at  the  same  moment,  and  eeemed  quite  as 
much  alarmed,  for  he  suddenly  started  off  at  full  speed  along 
the  base  of  the  hill.  They  ran  for  thwr  arms,  but  before 
they  could  get  them,  the  bear  was  too  far  off  for  a  shot    He 
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croflsed  directly  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  waggon-train, 
when  he  made  for  the  hills,'  followed  by  several  of  the  party. 
Coming  to  a  steep  ascent,  he  ran  up  it  with  as  much  ease 
apparently  as  he  did  over  level  ground,  and  soon  disappeared. 
The  bear  has  a  great  advantage  over  his  pursuers  in  this  re- 
spect, as  his  pliable  feet  and  huge  claws  enable  him  to  climb 
with  the  same  facility  as  a  cat 

The  same  authority  relates  a  narrow  escape  which  one 
of  a  party  of  emigrants,  bound  from  Arkansas  to  California, 
had  from  a  huge  bear. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

It  seems  that  as  three  of  the  men  were  exploring  a  wood 
which  bordered  on  their  route,  one  of  them  discovered  the 
animal,  and  discharged  hia  rifle  at  him.  The  bear  limped 
off  into  an  adjacent  thicket ;  the  emigrant  followed ;  and  as 
he  approached  the  animal's  place  of  concealment,  the  in- 
furiated beast  sprung  forth  and  seized  him.  He  was  of 
course  borne  to  the  ground,  when  a  desperate  struggle  for  life 
ensued.  The  bear  bit  him  severely  in  the  leg ;  while  the  man, 
after  a  violent  effort,  succeeded  in  drawing  forth  his  knife, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  animal's  body.  The  conflict  was 
fought  out  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  and  near  the  brink  t)f 
a  precipice,  some  twenty  feet  in  height  Over  this,  both 
combatants  toppled,  the  bear  fortunately  being  underneath, 
and  foiling  on  his  back.  This  saved  the  man  from  iigury, 
and  released  him  from  his  antagonist's  grapple.  Lacerated 
as  he  was,  he  rose  and  prepared  to  resume  the  defensive, 
expecting  the  bear  would  return  to  the  attack ;  but  the  bear 
had  had  enough  of  wounds  and  bruises,  and,  leisurely  wheel- 
ing round,  marched  away.  As  soon  as  the  emigrant  could 
reach  his  companions,  he  despatched  them  in  pursuit  of  his 
foe.  They  tracked  him  up,  and  killed  him  with  a  couple  of 
well-directed  shots. 
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Bcaidea  these  ^wcies,  there  are  the  isyrian  t>ear,  which 
chiefly  feeds  OD  vegetables  ;tho  7't6«f  fear,  al«o  a  vegetarian, 
and  hia  general  colour  black ;  the  NepauUte;  the  Malayan; 
ADdthoBotiuan  Bear.  The  Malayan'w  anative  of  Sumatra ; 
vegetables  coiutitute  the  staple  of  his  food,  he  browses 
greedily  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  is 
much  addicted  to  pilfering  honey.  The  general  colour  of 
the  species  is  jet  black,  with  the  musde  of  a  yellowish  tint, 
andwhenfullgrown,  he  mcaaures  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  length. 


•^i^J, 


He  seems  capable  of  being  domesticated.  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles,  in  bis  valuable  and  elaborate  work,  describes  the 
manners  of  one  which  he  had  succeeded  in  taming.*    '  He 
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lived.*  he  says,  '  for  two  years  in  my  possession.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  nursery  with  the  children,  and  when 
admitted  to  my  table,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  gave  a 
proof  of  his  taste,  by  refusing  to  eat  of  any  fruit  but  mango- 
steens,  or  to  drink  any  wine  but  champagne.  The  only  time 
I  ever  knew  him  to  be  out  of  humour,  was  on  an  occasion 
in  which  no  champagne  was  forthcoming.  He  was  natur- 
ally of  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  it  was  never  found 
necessary  to  chain  or  chastise  him.  It  was  usual  for  this 
bear,  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  a  small  blue  mountain-bird,  to 
mess  together,  and  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  His  favourite 
play-fellow  was  the  dog,  whose  teasing  and  worrjring  was 
always  borne  and  returned  with  the  utmost  good  humour 
and  playfulness  As  he  grew  up,  he  became  a  very  power- 
ful animal,  and  in  his  rambles  in  the  garden  would  lay  hold 
of  the  largest  plantains,  the  stems  of  which  he  could  scarcely 
embrace,  and  tear  them  up  by  the  roots.' 

The  Bomean  closely  resembles  the  Malayan  Bear  in  his 
general  characteristics.  He  climbs  with  admirable  skill,  and 
is  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  from  his  par- 
tiality for  its  young  shoots.  He  will  also  tear  down  the  nuts, 
to  obtain  their  milky  contents. 

The  Bomean  or  Sun  Bear,  as  he  is  called,  not  only  sits 
upon  his  haunches  with  ease,  but  can  stand  upright  with 
little  awkwardness.  His  senses  of  sight  and  smell  are  very 
acute.  In  captivity  he  is  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  good 
temper,  and  solicits  his  food  by  various  amusing  gestures. 
If  a  fragment  of  bread  or  cake  be  held  just  out  of  his  reach, 
he  expands  his  nostrils,  protrudes  his  upper  lip,  and  often  his 
tongue  also,  while  with  his  paws  he  makes  every  possible 
effort  to  obtain  the  longed-for  delicacy.  Having  obtained 
it,  and  filled  his  mouth,  he  places  the  remainder  with  re< 
markable  coolness  on  his  hinder  paws,  as  if  to  prevent  it 

(577)  8 
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from  being  soiled  by  the  floor,  conveying  it  to  his  mouth  in 
Buccessive  portions.  He  delights  in  being  noticed,  and 
caressed ;  responds  readily  to  gentle  treatment ;  but,  if  vexed 
or  irritated,  refuses  all  attentions  so  long  as  the  offending 
cause  remains  in  sight. 

I  have  only  now  to  notice,  (continued  Fisher,)  the 
Sloth  Bear  or  Lahiated  Beai\  or  Aswail  (Meltirsus  or  Pro- 
chiles  labicUiu\  the  Ours  paresseux^  and  Ours  jongleur  of 
French  zoologists.  This  species  has  various  synonyms: 
among  others,  Bradypus  pentadactylus,  Bradypm  Urtinus, 
Ursine  Sloth,  and  Metursus, 

Bewick,  in  his  quaint  'History  of  Quadrupeds,'  was 
the  first  to  describe  and  figure  from  life  this  uncouth  and 
grotesque-looking  animal  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
species  of  Sloth,  but  its  true  character  was  demonstrated  by 
later  naturalists.  It  is  a  native  of  the  hilly  r^ons  of 
Hindustan,  and  was  observed  by  Colonel  Sykes  as  far  south 
as  the  Deccan.  It  dwells  in  caves,  and  chiefly  feeds  upon 
honey,  fruits,  berries,  and  the  termite  ants,  whose  nests  its 
claws  are  well  adapted  to  demolish,  but  will  regale  on  flesh 
when  a  victim  falls  within  its  reacL  Its  strength  is  equal 
to  its  ferocity,  and  it  is  regarded  with  terror  by  the  Hindus. 
Captain  Williamson,  in  his  *  Oriental  Field  Sports,'  relates 
several  painful  instances  of  the  slow  and  deliberate  tortures 
it  inflicts  upon  its  prey ;  for,  instead  of  immediately  destroy- 
ing life,  it  sucks  and  chews  a  limb  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
perfect  pulp,  while  the  rest  of  the  victim  writhes  in  vital 
agony. 

In  India,  the  Sloth  Bear  is  frequently  led  about  by 
jugglers  and  mountebanks,  and  is  made  to  take  a  part  in 
their  fantastic  performance.  It  seems  to  be  very  playful  in 
captivity,  but  will  pass  whole  hours  in  sleep,  huddled  up 
into  a  shapeless  mass. 


A  CUBlOtJS  ANIMAL. 


"  Now  for  &  picture  of  this  curious  animoL*  In  form  it 
i*  luugh  and  clumay,  with  short  moBBive  legs,  like  the  pedes- 
tals of  tt  balustrade,  huge  hooked  claws,  and  a  siugularly 
flexible  mout  In  lue  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Brown  Bear. 
Its  strength  is  enormous,  and  though  its  pace  is  shuffling 
and  awkward,  it  can  overtake  a  man  on  foot,  and  ascend 
trees  with  facility.  Ita  hair  is  long  and  shaggy,  and  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  bead  and  neck,  where  it  sometimes  ex- 
ceeds twelve  inches  in  length,  separates  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  overhangs  the  eyee,  imparting  a  peculiarly 
heavy  appearance  to  the  animal's  physiognomy,  while  the 
other,  in  b  thick  mane,  droops  over  the  shoulders.  Black 
d  with  brown  is  the  general  colour ;  the  breast  ex- 

*  E.  Anwld,  'DsncuNoUa.' 
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liibits  a  triangular  or  y-shaped  patch  of  white.  The  head  is 
carried  low,  the  back  is  arched  or  humphed ;  the  yellowish, 
dirty  white  muzzle  is  much  elongated  The  lips  are 
singularly  mobile,  and  project  considerably  in  front  of  the 
*aws,  while,  at  pleasure,  the  animal  can  protrude  them  in  a 
tubular  form  far  beyond  the  muzzle,  so  as  to  constitute  an 
instrument  of  suction.  The  tongue  is  long,  flat,  and  squared 
at  the  extremity. 

Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  various  species  of  the 
bear.  I  hare  no  doubt  we  shall  find  them  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  different  stories  of  adventure  and  peril  that  are  about 
to  be  placed  before  us. 

[**How  many  species  have  you  described,  Fisher?"  said 
Beauchamp.  "  Would  you  just  repeat  them  for  the  benefit 
of  my  slippery  memory?" 

"  There  are  one  or  two  varieties  which  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  mention ;  but  if  you  want  a  complete  list,  write 
down  the  names—here  is  a  lead  pencil—from  my  dictation. 

"  Brown  Bear  ( Ursus  Arctoi) — ^Varieties,  the  Pyrenean  and 
Siberian;  American  Black  Bear  {Urms  Amencantu),  found 
in  every  wooded  district  of  the  American  continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Carolina  to  the  shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea;  Spectacled  Bear  ( Urstu  omaius\  inhabits  the 
Chilian  Andes;  Grisly  Bear  (Urms  fet'ox);  Syrian  Bear 
( Ui*8iu  Syrianus) ;  Tibet  Bear  ( Urms  Thibdanus) ;  Isabella- 
coloured  Bear  (Ursus  ItaheUinus\  a  native  of  Nepaul; 
Malayan  Bear  {Ursus  Malayanus);  and  Sloth  or  Labiated 
Bear  ( Ursits  labiatus)." 

"Why,"  said  Beauchamp,  ''is  the  Malayan  species  called 
the  Sun  Bear?" 

'*  Because,"  replied  Fisher,  "  it  is  as  fond  of  basking  in  the 
sun  as  the  laziest  tabby.  The  Malays  themselves  name  it 
the  Bruang,  It  is  identical  with  the  Bomean  and  the 
Jnpanese  Bear." 
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'*  Is  there  no  bear  in  Australiaf "  inquired  Donglaa. 

"  No ;  the  animal  sometimee  so  called  is  really  a  Marsupial 
—that  is,  carries  its  young  in  a  sort  of  external  pouch,  like 
the  kangaroo — ^the  natives  call  it  Koala,  and  the  settlers 
occasionally  dub  it  Monkey.  Otherwise  bears  seem  able  to 
endure  any  extreme  of  climate ;  for  they  live  in  the  torrid 
regions  of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  found  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  America,  and  infest  the  ice-plains  of  the 
Polar  Sea." 

"Did  you  ever  hear,"  said  Seymour,  "how  the  Swedes 
hunt  this  formidable  animal  T' 

"The  Swedish  bear  will  be  the  common  Brown  Bear 
iUnui  Arctos)  which  abounds  in  Scandinavia  and  Siberia. 
In  what  manner  he  is  pursued  by  the  Norsemen  I  have 
failed  to  note,  but  you  might  favour  us  with  your  reminis- 
cences, Seymour,'*  rejoined  the  young  zoologist  And  Sey- 
mour began : — ] 

A  SKALL  IN  SWEDEN. 

As  soon  as  a  bear  gets  troublesome  among  the  cattle  of 
tlie  Swedish  peasants,  a  hunt  is  organized  on  a  formidable 
scale,  and  due  preparations  made  to  capture  the  offender. 
A  skall  is  formed — a  skall  being  a  cordon  of  armed  men — who 
gradually  surround  the  spot  where  the  bear  is  supposed  to 
lurk,  and  close  in  upon  it  until  he  is  within  range  of  musket 
shot.  As  the  area  to  be  enclosed  is  often  of  considerable 
extent,  a  skall  will  sometimes  occupy  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred men  for  four  or  five  days  before  it  is  completed. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  skall,  however :  the  knapt  skall, 
which  I  have  already  described ;  and  a  dref  skaU,  when  a 
large  tract  of  country  is  beaten  up,  so  as  to  capture  all  the 
bears  that  may  infest  it. 

Well,  when  a  skall  is  necessary,  the  minister  gives  notice 
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of  the  fact  after  the  Sunday  sermon,  ana  states  the  quota  to 
be  furnished  by  every  vilUge,  and  the  hour,  day,  and  place 
of  the  rendezvous.  One  man  is  supplied  by  every  household, 
and  the  call  is  never  disobeyed ;  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
Swedish  peasantry  being  in  their  cattle,  and  every  peasant 
being  as  liable  to  suffer  from  the  depredations  of  the  bears 
as  his  neighbour.  And  the  announcement  is  made  from  the 
pulpit,  because  the  Swedish  law  compels  every  person  to  at- 
tend divine  service,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  some 
equally  serious  cause. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  hunters  collect  at  the  rendez- 
vous, armed  with  guns,  spears,  or  pikes.  The  leader  of  the 
skall — always  a  person  of  influence,  skill,  and  courage — then 
selects  the  most  experienced  marksman  for  special  services, 
and  arranges  the  others  in  orderly  lines.  A  number  is 
chalked  on  each  man's  hat,  that  he  may  know  his  proper 
place.  After  this,  three  skilful  and  intelligent  hunters  are 
appointed  adjutants  to  convey  the  leader's  commands;  a 
skaiyogden,  or  sergeant,  is  set  over  every  ten  men,  to  keep 
them  in  their  posts  and  maintain  discipline ;  and  over  eveiy 
twenty  a  skal^ogden  major — ^a  sort  of  colour-sergeant,  or, 
perhaps,  lieutenant.  The  men  are  next  spread  out  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  yards  from  each  other,  so  that  the  skal^ogdens 
have  to  keep  watch  over  a  hundred  yards,  no  light  task  in 
a  thickly-wooded  country.  But  as  the  skall  advances,  and 
the  circle  contracts,  the  men,  of  course,  are  brought  much 
closer  together,  and  at  last  they  drop  into  two  lines,  of  which 
the  gunners  form  the  first  and  the  spearmen  the  second. 

Should  any  animal  except  a  bear  or  a  wolf  appear,  the 
first  rank  falls  back,  and  the  second  receives  the  intruder  on 
their  spears. 

The  strictest  order  is  preserved;  not  a  sound  can  be 
heard ;  not  even  a  dog  is  suffered  to  intrude  within  the  skall 
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It  will  sometimes  happen  that  Bruin,  roused  close  to  the 
hunters,  prepares  for  an  attack,  but  they  never  give  him 
time.  'On,  Stanley,  on — charge,  Chester,  charge!'  is  the 
watchword,  and  a  shower  of  deadly  bullets  soon  brings  him 
to  the  ground.  Ten  men  are  thereupon  told  off  to  keep 
watch  by  the  carcass  until  the  skall  is  over ;  in  other  words, 
until  no  animal  larger  than  a  rat  remains  alive. 

The  great  secret  of  a  successful  skall  is  to  keep  the  cor- 
don compact  and  close,  as  the  bear,  if  he  finds  a  gap  in  the 
line,  will  dash  through  and  effect  his  escape.  The  hunters, 
moreover,  are  not  such  good  shots  as  our  volunteer  rifles, 
and  as  Bruin  can  run  at  a  hot  pace,  if  pressed,  he  frequently 
foils  his  assailants.  As  a  bear,  what  with  his  skin,  and 
what  with  his  fat,  is  worth  nine,  ten,  or  even  twelve  pounds, 
the  Swedish  peasants  pursue  the  skall  with  considerable 
alacrity.  * 

["I  call  that  account  of  a  skall  very  interesting,*'  said 
Douglas;  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  forget  it.'* 

'*  The  Scandinavian  hunter  holds  the  bear  in  ;;reat  respect,'' 
remarked  Fisher ;  **  he  never  names  him  in  a  direct  manner, 
but  calls  him  the  disturber  or  devourer,  and  loads  him  with 
praises  by  way  of  propitiating  him.  This  curious  supersti- 
tion obtains  in  North  America,  for  an  Indian  never  kills  a 
bear  without  making  a  formal  and  elaborate  apology,  while 
he  decorates  the  carcass  with  ornaments,  and  pronounces  a 
complimentary  funeral  oration  as  long  and  as  false  as  a 
Latin  epitaph  1  In  Labrador*  the  skulls  of  the  slaughtered 
animals  are  suspended  upon  the  trees,  lest  some  indignity 
should  be  offered  to  so  noble  a  portion  of  their  noble  selves. 
I  remember  to  have  read  that,  on  one  occasion,  an  Indian, 
seeing  a  partridge  sweeping  along  the  ground,  hurriedly 
snatched  one  of  these  consecrated  skulls  and  flung  it  at 

*  J.  R.  Hind,  '  ExploratiooB  in  Labrador' 
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the  bird.  A  *  medicine-man '  thereupon  predicted  that,  aa  a 
punishment  for  his  sacrilege,  the  Indian  would  be  bitten  by 
one  of  the  ursine  race ;  a  prophecy  not  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled, 
as  the  man  was  a  bear-hunter,  and  no  particular  date  for  the 
event  was  named.  So  it  happened,  a  few  days  afterwardsf 
while  he  was  hunting,  a  bear  rushed  out  upon  him  from  his 
forest  lair,  and  bit  him  so  sevMrely  in  the  leg  that  he  was 
nearly  killed.  You  may  imagine  how  the  medicine-man 
glorified  himself  upon  the  extent  of  his  prophetic  powers!"] 
When  a  bear  is  killed,  resumed  Seymour,)  the  Indians 
make  a  grand  banquet,  and  invite  everybody  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  partake  of  it.  I  think  they  entertain  an  idea 
that  the  bear  likes  this  kind  of  posthumous  honour,  and 
favours  all  who  have  regaled  on  his  juicy  flesh.  I  know 
they  believe  that  he  who  partakes  of  it  will  be  inspired 
with  something  of  the  living  animal's  strength  and  fero- 
city. 

[*'  What  a  thing  it  is,''  said  the  Fat  Boy,  meditatively, ''  to 
be  so  jolly  fond  of  reading !  Just  see  now,  you  two  fellows, 
dux  Fisher  and  poet  Seymour,  can  tell  us  something  new 
about  all  sorts  of  subjects.  I  think  I  shall  take  to  reading 
myself." 

"  Bravo,  Lambert,"  cried  Mounlaoy ;  "  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  replied  Seymour,  "  that  reading 
is  a  valuable  part  of  a  lad's  education.  One  cannot  make 
Dricks  without  straw,  and  it  is  reading  that  supplies  the 
straw.  Never  mind  what  may  be  the  volume  that  falls 
within  your  reach— unless,  of  course,  it  is  a  bad  book,  im- 
moral, or  irreligious — for,  as  Pliny  said,  from  every  other 
kind  of  book  you  can  derive  some  profit. 

'  I  enyy  not  the  man  of  wealth, 
The  titled,  or  the  rorer, 
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Who  «Mt«  the  tIUI  Uap  of  hMlth» 

Apd  think  they  live  in  doTor. 
Let  nie»  in  eome  MqnefteTod  grove, 

From  Tuaitf  needing; 
With  one  iniplrlng  volame  rovo— 

ini  Mlaoe  and  in  reading  l"* 

"  I  think  it  is  Lord  Bacon  who  says,  reading  makes  a  fu^ 
man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man,"  * 
remarked  Beauchamp,  "  and  I  suppose  that  all  will  admit  a 
man's  talents,  however  great  they  may  be,  require  imple- 
ments to  work  with,  and  material  to  employ.  Reading  is 
to  the  mind  what  manure  is  to  a  garden :  it  replenishes  an 
exhausted  soO,  and  provides  for  a  succession  of  abimdant 
crops." 

"  But  reading,"  said  Fisher, "  must  be  methodical,  and  well- 
directed,  to  avail  you  anything.  What  is  the  use  of  flying 
from  'Robinson  Crusoe'  to  'Macanlay's  History,'  and  'Bun- 
yan*s  Pilgrim's  Progress'  to  Milton's '  Paradise  Lost  1 '  That's 
the  great  fault  of  you  boys ;  you  jump  from  one  subject  to 
another,  without  rhyme  or  reason ;  play  '  hopscotch,'  as  it 
were,  with  your  studies,  instead  of  adopting  the  good  old 
maxim :  '  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  do  that  well.' " 

"Very  well  put,  Fisher,"  observed  Seymour;  "Douglas, 
Mountjoy— you  boys — 

Remember  good  advice  when  freely  given, 
And  10  uphold  the  glorj  of  the  Seven !  * 

*  For  the  benefit  of  my  readers  I  give  a  further  quotation  ftrom  the 
"wide-browed  Verulam" — "Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to 
beUeve  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  dlecoune,  but  to  weigh 
and  eoniider.  Some  books  are  to  be  taated,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only 
in  parts ;  others  to  be  read  but  not  anxiously  ({.c,  attentively);  and  some 
few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also 
m^  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that 
would  be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments  and  the  meaner  sort  of 
books,  else  distilled  books  are,  like  common  distiUed  watery  flashy  (or  vapid) 
thingB."— Lord  Baeon,  'Essays/  On  Studies. 
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"Why, that'arhjme, Seymour,"  cried  Vernon;  "I  declare 
yon  reel  off  veisea  as  I  do  the  liae  from  my  fiahing-rod !  But, 
come,  Fuher;  let  us  hear  something  more  ahout  the  he&n."] 
Connected  with  the  great  bear  family— or  Ortidte—aM 
various  relations  of  more  or  less  propioquity.  Foremost 
among  these,  (said  Fisher,  turning  to  his  inexhaustible  manu- 
script,) is  the  Racoon  {Procyon  lolor),  which  the  Germans 
call  the  Wash-Bear,  from  hie  habit  of  washing  every  article  of 
food,  clean  or  dirty,  animal  or  vegetable,  before  he  eats  iL 


To  Amenna  and  the  West  Indian  lahnda  belongs  thix  clever 
and  crafty  aoimal  Two  varieties,  the  Psora,  and  the 
Agouara,  or  Crab-Eater,  belong  to  Ocnttal  Amenca.  Its 
average  length  is  about  two  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail, 
and  the  tail  measures  about  t«a  inches.  Its  head  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  fox,  the  forehead  being  broad  and  the  nose  sharp. 
Its  body  is  broad,  with  an  arched  back,  and  short  dumpy 
legs.  The  tail  is  very  closely  covered  with  hair,  and  marked 
with  several  black  rings  on  a  yellowish-white  ground.  Its 
general  colour,  however  is  that  of  a  Krayish-brovrn,  vrith  a 
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dnaky  line  ruaniDg  from  the  Bummit  of  the  head  down  tlu 
middle  of  the  (axe,  and  terminating  below  the  ey ea. 


In  ita  wild  state  the  racoon  is  of  a  somewhat  sarage 
character,  and  lores  to  prej  upon  birds,  tbongb,  like  the 
polen^t,  it  eats  only  the  bead.  It  is  partial  also  to  eggs,  the 
sugar-cane,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  It  climbs  with 
Guility,  and  lives  mucb  among  the  trees,  concealing  itself 
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80  perfectly  that  none  but  a  practised  hunter  can  detect  it 
When  brought  to  bay,  it  fights  desperately,  but  so  numerous 
are  its  wiles  and  stratagems,  that  an  experienced  racoon  will 
frequently  throw  the  dogs  off  the  scent,  and  effect  its  escape. 
Like  the  monkey,  it  Is  a  destructive  animal  in  captivity, 
tearing  or  biting  to  pieces  every  novel  article  which  falls  in 
its  way,  and  examining  each  fragment  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur.  When  domesticated,  its  lively  ways  prove  a 
source  of  great  amusement.  It  reverses  its  usual  habits, 
sleeping  during  the  night,  and  roaming  about  in  the  daytime, 
and  appears  to  lose  much  of  its  sanguinary  temper.  When 
inclined  to  sleep,  it  rolls  itself  up  into  a  kind  of  ball ;  in  eating, 
it  sits  on  its  hind  legs,  and  uses  its  fore-feet  like  a  squirrel 

The  Red  or  Rctfous  Coatimondi  {Nasua  rufa)  also 
belongs  to  the  bear  family.  It  is  a  native  of  Tropical 
America,  and  resembles  the  racoon ;  but  its  neck  and  body 
are  longer,  its  eyes  smaller,  and  its  long  flexible  snout  so 
elongated  that  it  well  deserves  its  Latin  appellation — Nasua, 
or  *  Nosey.' 
["  Like  Ovid  the  poet,"  said  Seymour,  "  Ovidius  Nasor 
"  Or  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,"  cried  Douglas,  "  who 
was  nicknamed-HSo  I  have  heard— Old  Nosey  1 "] 

With  this  wonderful  snout,  the  coatimondi  roots  up  the 
earth  in  quest  of  earthworms  and  insects,  but  it  is  also  a 
tree-climbing  animal,  and  feeds  upon  birds,  birds'  eggs,  and 
the  smaller  quadrupeds.  Another  variety  of  the  coatimondi 
is  called  the  Narifia  or  Quasje  {Nasua  Narica\  but  its  coat 
is  brown,  not  red;  it  is  easily  tamed;  and  from  its  keen 
pursuit  of  rats  and  mice,  well  supplies  the  place  of  grimalkin 
in  a  household. 

More  interesting  still,  in  its  habits  and  structure,  is  the 
last  member  of  the  Ursidae  which  I  shall  mention  on  this 
occasion — the  Einkajou. 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  KINKAJOU. 


["Tbe  what}"  said  Douglas.] 
The    KiNKAJOU  (ffercoUpta  caudivoCmdui)  of  Suuth 
America,  somelimes  called  the  Potto,  and,  by  Humboldt, 


tbe  Manav  n.  It  u  also  called  tbe  Honey  Bear,  flvm  ita 
partiabty  fur  hooey  combs,  having  hke  so  many  of  tbe 
Canuvora,  a  sweet-tooth.  It  has  a  very  long  tail,  pre- 
hensile at  tbe  end — 
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["Prehensile  at  the  end !"  exclaimed  the  Fat  Boy;  "what 
does  that  mean  ? " 

"  Pre-hendo,  dunce,"  cried  Seymour ;  "  can't  you  construe 
a  Latin  verb!  Prehensile  means  'seizing/  'grasping/  just 
as  a  monkey  with  its  tail  can  lay  hold  of  a  branch,  and 
swing  to  it — better  than  you  could  to  a  leaping-bar  with 
your  fat  hands,  young  Lambert"] 

The  kinkigou  would  curl  its  tail  round  your  neck, 
Lambert,  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  that  you  would  be  glad  to 
call  Seymour  or  me  to  release  you  from  it.  And  as  its 
habits  are  arboreal — that  is,  it  lives  in  the  woods  and  among 
the  trees — this  faculty  is  very  useful  to  it.  It  is  a  small 
animal,  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  though  its  thick  fur  makes 
it  look  larger;  with  bright  quick  eyes,  a  slender  extensile 
tongue,  and  a  short  muzzla 

If  we  accompany  Mr.  Bates,  the  eminent  naturalist,  into 
an  Amazonian  forest,  we  shall  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
watching  this  singular  creature's  habits.* 

The  Indians  of  the  Amazons,  he  says,  call  it  Jupur£, 
and  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  monkey.  Some  naturalists, 
however,  consider  it  an  intermediate  form  between  the 
Lemur  family  of  apes  and  the  plantigrade  Camivora,  or 
Bear  family.  'It  has  decidedly  no  dose  relationship  to 
either  of  the  group  of  American  monkeys,  having  six  cutting 
teeth  to  each  jaw,  and  long  claws  instead  of  nails,  with 
extremities  of  the  usual  shape  of  paws  instead  of  hands.  Its 
muzzle  is  conical  and  pointed,  like  that  of  many  lemurs  of 
Madagascar;  the  expression  of  its  countenance,  and  its 
habits  and  actions  are  also  very  similar  to  those  of  lemurs. 
Its  tail  is  very  flexible  towards  the  tip,  and  is  used  to  twine 
round  branches  in  climbing.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
like  the  owl-faced  monkeys,  although,  unlike  them,  it  has  a 
bright,  dark  eye. 

*  H.  W.  Batoi, '  The  Natundlrt  on  the  Si7er  Axnaiona.' 
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'I  once  saw  it/  continaes  Mr.  Bates,  'in  considerable 
numbers,  when  on  an  excursion  with  an  Indian  companion 
along  the  low  shores  of  the  river  Teif6,  about  twenty  miles 
above  Ega. 

'  We  slept  one  night  at  the  house  of  a  native  family  living 
in  the  thick  of  the  forest,  where  a  festival  was  going  on,  and 
there  being  no  room  to  hang  our  hammocks  under  shelter, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  visitors,  we  lay  down  on  a  mat 
in  the  open  air,  near  a  shed  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  fruit  trees  and  pupunha  palms.  Past  midnight, 
when  all  became  still,  after  the  uproar  of  hoUday-making, 
as  I  was  listening  to  the  dull,  fawning  sound  made  by  the 
wings  of  impish  hosts  of  vampire  bats  crowding  round  the 
ogu  trees,  a  rustle  commenced  from  the  side  of  the  woods, 
and  a  troop  of  slender,  long-tailed  animals  were  seen  against 
the  dear  moonlight  sky,  taking  flying  leaps  from  branch  to 
branch  through  the  grove.  Many  of  them  stopped  at  the 
pupunha  trees,  and  the  hurstling,  twitteriDg,  and  screaming, 
with  sounds  of  falling  fruits,  showed  how  they  were  em- 
ployed. I  thought,  at  first,  they  were  Nyctipitheci— * 
["  Nyctipitheci,  what  are  they  ? "] 

Flying  monkeys  of  nocturnal  habits,  peculiar  to  South 
America.  '  I  thought,  at  first,  they  were  Nyctipitheci,  but 
they  proved  to  be  Jupurds,  for  the  owner  of  the  house  early 
next  morning  caught  a  young  one,  and  gave  it  to  me.  I 
kept  this  as  a  pet  animal  for  several  weeks,  feeding  it  on 
bananas  and  mandiora-meal  mixed  with  treacle.  It  became 
tame  in  a  very  short  time,  allowing  itself  to  be  caressed, 
but  making  a  distinction  in  the  degree  of  confidence  it 
showed  between  myself  and  strangers.  My  pet  was  un- 
fortunately killed  by  a  neighbour's  dog,  which  entered  the 
room  where  it  was  kept.  The  animal  is  so  di£Bicult  to 
obtain  alive,  its  place  of  retreat  in  the  daytime  not  being 
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known  to  the  natives,  that  I  was  unable  to  procure  a  second 
living  Bpecimen.' 

One  of  these  animals,  that  was  tamed  and  lived  at 
Paris,  was  very  fond  of  attacking  ducks  and  fowls,  darting 
suddenly  at  them,  and  invariably  seizing  them  under  the 
wing.*  Although  it  greedUy  lapped  up  the  flowing  blood, 
it  apparently  cared  little  for  the  flesh,  and  when  the  blood 
ceased  to  issue  from  the  wound,  left  the  body  untouched. 
It  preferred  ducks  to  fowls,  but  could  seldom  indulge  its 
predilection,  for  the  kinkigou  shuns  the  water,  and  the 
ducks  were  nearly  always  swimming  in  their  pond. 

Another  kinkigou,  which  died  at  a  venerable  old  age  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  was  wont  to  solicit  food  by  pro- 
truding its  tongue  between  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and  when 
its  wishes  were  complied  with,  would  roll  the  end  round  the 
proffered  morsel,  and  so  draw  it  into  its  mouth.  It  loved 
to  exhibit  the  prehensile  power  of  its  tail  by  clinging  with 
it  to  the  top  of  its  cage,  and  then  swinging  to  and  fro, 
noticing  those  whom  it  knew,  and  seeking  to  beguile  them 
into  playing  with  it.  It  fed  upon  bread,  fruit,  and  milk,  and 
was  very  partial  to  sweetmeats  and  saccharine  drinks. 
Here  I  conclude  my  lucubrations  on  the  various  species 
of  the  Ursidas,  but  I  have  something  to  tell  you  respecting 
the  bear  in  Ceylon. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his  valuable  and  entertaining 

work,  informs  us  of  a  belief  among  the  Singhalese—**  t 

['^  Who  are  they,**  said  the  Fat  Boy,  oblivious  of  lessons  in 

geography  painfully  studied,  but  too  readily  forgotten. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  to  be  sure,**  rgolned  Mount- 

joy.] 
— Of  a  belief  among  the  Singhalese,  (resumed  Fisher,) 

*BeT.  J.O.Wood,  'Diet  of  N«k  History;.' the  'ZoologkalOwdeiu'  ,a  O.  M.) 
t  Sir  J.  E.  Toiment,  '  yftiond  Uiitory  of  Ceylon.' 
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that  certain  chanDS  are  powerful  to  protect  them  £rom  the 
violence  of  bears,  and  those  whose  avocations  expose  them 
to  encounters  with  these  animals  are  wont  to  carry  a  talis- 
man about  their  persons,  either  attached  to  their  neck  or 
concealed  among  the  folds  of  their  abundant  hair. 

["  Just  as  our  forefathers  in  mediaeval  times,*'  interrupted 
Seymour,  **  believed  in  spells,  charms,  and  amulets  which 
would  defend  them  from  every  eviL  I  remember  to  have 
read  of  the  Lee  penny,  a  relic  still  in  existence  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  and  still  held  in  veneration.    Shall  I  tell  you 

its  story  1"t 

Encouraged  by  a  general  murmur  of  assent,  Seymour  con- 
tinued :— ] 

SIOBT  OF  THE  LEE  PBKNT. 

In  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Bruce  and  his  son  David, 
there  lived  a  gallant  knight,  named  Sir  Simon  Lockhart  of 
Lee.  His  valour  and  sagacity  were  so  reputed,  that  he  stood 
foremost  among  that  brilliant  band  of  Scottish  chivalry 
who  accompanied  James,  the  Gk>od  Lord  Douglas,  on  his 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  heart  of  Robert 
Bruce.  Douglas,  in  his  fiery  haste  to  cross  swords  with  the 
Infidels,  entered  into  war  with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  Peninsula.  With  those  knights  who  had 
escaped  the  fate  of  their  leader,  Lockhart  proceeded  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  fought  for  some  time  against  the  Saracens. 

In  the  course  of  his  stirring  career  he  met,  it  is  said, 
with  the  following  adventure  :— 

Having  captured  in  battle  an  Emir  of  considerable 
wealth  and  power,  the  prisoner's  aged  mother  repaired  to  the 
Christian  camp,  that  she  might  redeem  her  son  from  cap- 
tivity.   Lockhart  named  the  amount  of  ransom  which  he 

t  sir  W.  Sooti,  Introdvotion  to  '  The  Tillnnui.' 

m)  9 
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was  willing  to  accept,  and  the  lady,  pulling  out  a  large 
purse,  richly  embroidered,  proceeded  to  tell  it  down,  like  a 
mother  who  values  money  little  in  comparison  with  her  son's 
freedom.  While  thus  engaged  she  let  fall  a  pebble  inserted 
in  a  coin,  and  showed  so  much  haste  to  recover  it,  that  Sir 
Simon  suspected  its  value  was  not  to  be  measured  by 
ordinary  gold  and  silver.  '  Add  that  amulet  to  the  ransom,' 
said  he,  *  or  I  will  not  release  your  son.'  The  lady  consented, 
and,  moreover,  explained  its  wonderful  properties.  The 
water  in  which  it  was  dipped  would  check  the  flow  of  blood ; 
if  drank,  would  cure  the  most  violent  fevers;  and  possessed 
other  valuable  qualities  as  a  medical  talisman. 

Sir  Simon,  after  personal  experience  of  all  these  wonders, 
brought  back  the  amulet  to  his  own  country,  and  bequeathed 
it  to  his  heirs,  by  whom,  and  by  Clydesdale  in  general,  it  is 
known  as  the  Lee  penny. 

[After  the  audience  had  testified  their  approval  of  Sey- 
mour's story,  and  the  Fat  Boy  had  denounced  spells,  amulets, 
talismans,  and  the  like,  as  "  bosh,"  in  which  he,  for  his  own 
part,  had  not  the  slightest  faith,  Fisher  resumed  his 
reading :— ] 

An  adventure  which  happened  to  a  Moor  at  Amunga- 
poora  in  Ceylon,  seems  to  prove,  however,  the  singular  in- 
efficacy  of  the  Singhalese  talisman. 

Desiring  to  change  the  position  of  a  herd  of  deer,  the 
Moorman— of  course  with  his  charm  about  him — ^was  de- 
spatched across  some  swampy  land  to  disturb  them.  As  he 
was  on  his  way,  says  the  narrator  of  the  incident,  we  saw 
him  suddenly  turn  from  an  old  tree,  and  run  back  with  all 
speed,  his  hair  becoming  unbound,  and  with  his  clothes,— 

'StrMming  like  »  meteor  in  the  tronUed  air.' 

It  was  soon  evident  that  he  was  flying  from  some 
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terrible  object,  for  he  had  flung  aside  his  gun,  and,  in  hia 
panic,  was  taking  the  ahorteat  line  towards  oa,  which  lay 
acrofls  a  swamp  covered  with  sedge  and  rushes,  greatly  im- 
peding liis  progress,  and  preventing  us  from  seeing  the  cause 
of  his  flight,  or  approaching  to  assist  him.  Missing  his 
steps  from  one  hard  spot  to  another,  he  repeatedly  fell  into 
the  water,  but  rose  in  all  haste,  and  continued  his  flight. 
I  advanced  as  far  as  the  sods  would  bear  my  weight,  but  to 
gu  further  was  impracticable. 

Just  within  ball-range  was  an  open  space,  and  when 
the  man  gained  it,  I  saw  that  he  was  pursued  by  a  bear  and 
two  cubs.  As  the  person  of  the  fugitive  covered  the  bear, 
it  was  impossible  to  fire  without  risk.  At  last  he  fell  ex- 
hausted, and  the  bear  boing  close  upon  him,  I  fired  both 
barrels. 

The  first  broke  the  bear's  shoulder,  but  this  only  made 
her  more  savage,  and  rising  on  her  hind  legs,  she  advanced 
with  ferocious  growls,  when  the  second  barrel,  though  I  do 
not  think  it  took  effect,  served  to  firighten  her,  for,  turning 
round,  she  retreated,  followed  by  the  cubs. 

Some  natives  then  waded  through  the  mud  to  the  Moor- 
man, who  was  completely  exhausted,  and  who,  had  he  not 
&llen  with  his  head  on  a  tuft  of  grass,  would  have  been 
drowned.  The  poor  man  was  unable  to  speak,  and  for 
several  weeks  his  intellect  seemed  confused.  The  adventure 
sufficed  to  convince  him  that  he  could  not  again  depend 
upon  a  charm  to  protect  him  from  bears,  though  he  always 
affirmed,  that  had  it  not  fallen  from  his  hair  when  he  had 
fastened  it  under  his  turban,  the  bear  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  him. 

[''That  Moorman  was  a  fool,"  observed  the  Fat  Boy, 
**  though  I  suppose  he  knew  no  better." 
"  Trusting  to  charms  and  talismans  to  protect  you  from 
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danger,"  observed  Vernon,  "is  not  more  foolish  in  its  way 
than  trusting  to  cribs  and  keys  to  escape  an  imposition." 

"  The  cap  fits,"  said  the  Fat  Boy  good-hnmouredly ;  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  eigoyment  of  another  sandwich, 
after  a  generous  attempt  to  share  it  with  each  of  his  school- 
fellows. 

" '  I  oft  htsn  heaxd,  bat  ne'er  beUered  tm  now. 
There  ere,  who  oan  hy  potent  maglo  qwUs 
Bend  to  their  crooked  pupoee  nalnre'e  Uwi.' 

"  Hem— Milton !  I  remember,"  said  Seymour,  *'  to  have 
read  the  passage,  and  you  see  what  sort  of  oommentaiyupon 
it  Fisher's  Bear-story  affords.  In  an  encounter  with  a  wild 
beast,  I  take  it,  no  'potent  magic  spell'  equals  a  good  rifle, 
and  in  grappling  with  Homer,  Tacitus,  .^schylus,  and  those 
other  worthies  of  the  Ancient  World,  the  best  crib  is—" 
.  "What!"  said  the  Fat  Boy,  rousing  himself  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  intense  interest,  which  set  everybody  laugh- 
ing. 

''A  good  dictionary,  and  a  firm  determination  to  make 
out  the  meaning  of  your  author !" 

"  Whew  1 "  whistled  the  Fat  Boy,  "  I  have  looked  for  '  a 
wrinkle,—' " 

**And  you  have  obtained  some  capital  advice,  young 
shaver,"  r^oined  Douglas.  "  But  go  on,  Fisher,  can  yoa  tell 
us  nothing  further  about  bears  1" 

Fisher  again  took  up  his  manuscript  volume.] 
The  bear  is  the  only  one  of  the  Oamivora  dreaded  by 
the  Singhalese,  and  the  only  one  that  habitually  haunts  the 
depths  of  the  great  island-forests.  He  seldom  preys  upon 
flesh,  however,  but  feeds  on  the  honey  which  he  finds  in  the 
hollows  of  the  trees  and  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Occasionally 
spots  of  fresh  earth  are  observed  which  the  bear  has  turned 
up  in  search  of  some  £&vourite  root.    He  regales  himself 
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aLm)  on  the  termites  and  ants.  A  friend  of  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent's,  traversing  the  leafy  wilderness  near  Jafiha,  at 
early  dawn,  was  attracted  by  the  growling  of  a  bear,  who, 
seated  upon  a  lofty  branch,  was  thrusting  portions  of  a  red- 
anta^  nest  into  his  mouth  with  one  paw,  whilst  with  the 
other  he  endeavoured  to  dear  his  eyebrows  and  lips  of  the 
angry  inmates,  which  bit  and  tortured  him  in  their  exceed- 
ing wrath. 

In  Ceylon  the  bear  infests  the  low  and  dry  districts  of 
the  northern  and  south-eastern  coast,  and  is  seldom  seen  on 
the  mountains  or  the  moist  damp  plains  of  the  west  His 
back,  between  the  shoulders,  is  furnished  with  a  bushy  tuft 
of  hair,  by  which  the  young  are  accustomed  to  ding  till 
soffidently  strong  to  provide  for  their  own  safety. 

During  a  severe  drought  that  afflicted  the  northern  pro- 
vince in  1860,  the  district  6f  Caretchy  was  so  infested  by 
bean  that  the  Oriental  custom  of  the  women  resorting  to 
the  wells  was  wholly  suspended,  as  it  was  a  common  occur- 
rence to  find  one  of  these  animals  in  the  water,  unable  to 
dimb  up  the  yidding  and  slippery  soil,  down  which  it  had 
slided  during  the  night  to  quench  its  thirst 

The  Ceylon  bear  is  timid  and  retiring.  Hence,  on  the 
approach  of  nuCU  or  other  animals,  he  manifests  great  alarm, 
and  his  clumsy  movements  rendering  escape  impossible,  it 
is  his  fear,  rather  than  his  vicious  disposition,  that  impels 
him  to  become  an  assailant  in  self-defence.  But  in  such 
circumstances  his  assaults  are  so  furious,  that  the  Singhalese 
are  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  any  other  inhabitant  of  the 
forest 

K  not  armed  with  a  gun,  a  native,  in  places  frequented 
by  these  animals,  usually  carries  a  light  axe,  called  '  koddly,' 
with  which  to  strike  them  on  the  head.  The  bear,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  aims  at  the  face,  and,  if  successful  in 
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prostrating  his  victim,  usually  commences  by  assailing  the 
eyes.  So  that  numerous  individuals  may  be  met  with  in 
Ceylon  who  exhibit  frightful  scars  from  such  encounters,  the 
white  seams  of  their  wounds  contrasting  hideously  with  the 
dark  colour  of  the  rest  of  their  bodies. 

The  Yeddahs,  in  Bintenne,  whose  principal  treasure  con- 
sists of  honey,  live  in  constant  apprehension  of  the  bearsy 
because,  attracted  by  the  perfume,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
attack  their  rude  dwellings,  when  allured  by  this  irresistible 
temptation.  The  post-office  runner^  who  always  travel  by 
night,  frequently  incur  great  risks  from  these  animals,  and 
to  guard  against  surprise,  carry  torches,  to  give  warning 
to  the  bears,  and  enable  them  to  shuffle  out  of  the  path. 

["  And  now,"  said  Fisher,  "  I  think  it  is  Vernon's  turn  to 
tell  us  a  stoiy." 

*'  Come,  Blue  Jacket,— something  stirring  and  pathetic,— 
something  to  make  our  hearts  beat  and  our  eyes  kindle  f 
Out  with  it,'*  said  Douglas. 

"  Ah,  ah,  something  horrible,"  said  the  Fat  Boy ;  "  I  like 
to  feel  my  flesh  creep." 

"  You  have  plenty  of  flesh,"  retorted  Mountj  oy, "  to  enable 
you  to  ciyoy  the  feeling." 

" '  Ob,  that  his  too,  too  loUd  fleih  would  melt ! ' " 

quoted  Seymour,  "  but  in  such  weather  as  this,  even  though 
shut  up  in  a  railway  carriage,  you  need  fear  no  such  con- 
summation, my  boy." 

"  A  truce  to  your  jokes,  and  let  us  listen  to  Vernon.  He 
is  quite  primed,  and  has  coughed  and  hemmed  a  dozen  times, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  you,  irreverent  jestera  Now, 
then,  Vernon ;  once— twice— thrice— and  away  !" 

"Though  I  shall  tell  my  story  ih  the  first  person,  you 
will  not  suppose  me  to  have  been  the  hero  of  it.    I  read  it. 
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some  weeks  since,  in  a  book  of  travels,  and  it  made  so  strong 
an  impression  on  my  mind  that  I  think  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  repeating  the  principal  incidents.  I  call  it — 
A  Beak-Hunt  in  Texas."*] 

A  BEA&-HUNT  IN  TEXAS. 

In  company  with  several  other  adventurers — wild,  dar- 
ing spirits,  eager  to  find  opportunities  in  the  Mexican  war 
of  obtaining  fame  and  booty,  and  mounted  on  the  bare  back 
of  a  spirited  mustang—I  was  traversing  the  broad  plains  of 
the  Rio  Grande  on  a  glorious  summer  day.  We  were  ten 
in  number,  eight  white  men,  and  two  Mexicans  ;  and  our 
immediate  olgect  was  to  gain  the  mountainous  region  near 
the  sources  of  the  San  Saba  river,  where  we  might  hope  for 
an  exciting  bear-hunt,  or,  at  all  events,  an  encounter  with 
the  Comanches  Indians. 

After  riding  through  a  pleasant  grassy  hollow,  we  sud- 
denly emex^ged  on  the  wearisome  monotony  of  a  level  and 
barren  plain,  covered  with  coarse  thin  grass,  and  only  re- 
lieved at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  by  miserable 
clumps  of  stunted  bushes.  Oh,  how  weary  we  became  of 
this  dull  uniformity— of  the  glaring  heaven  above,  which 
seemed  to  smite  us  with  its  keenest  shafts — of  the  molten 
horizon  which  girded  us  round  about  as  if  with  a  belt  of 
fire— of  the  brown  rank  verdure  which  looked  as  if*  it  had 
been  scorched  by  a  mighty  conflagration!.  And  how  we 
rejoiced  when,  against  the  distant  sky,  rose  a  wavering  mass 
of  azure,  which  our  leader  informed  us  was  the  San  Saba 
mountain-range !  The  traveller  in  England  or  Scotland, 
who  constantly  meets  with  new  contrasts  of  scenery  and 
fresh  surprises  in  the  landscape,  cannot  understand  the 
weaiiness  which  blights  the  wayfarer's  soul,  when  toiling 

*  '  Wild  Sports  of  the  Prairieii. ' 
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for  two  or  three  hundred  miles  over  a  scene  unrelieved  by 
the  slightest  shadow  of  change. 

The  day  grew  old.  As  the  night  approached,  we  could 
just  discern  the  different  breaks  and  undulations  of  the 
mountain-ridge,  and  the  deep  shadowy  valleys  that  opened, 
like  the  portals  of  an  enchanted  world,  into  their  silent 
recesses.  Selecting  a  rising  ground,  crested  by  a  group  of 
sheltering  trees,  we  encamped  for  the  night ;  in  great  exalta- 
tion, by  the  way,  for  we  had  discovered  no  traces  of  Indians, 
and  were  sufficiently  near  the  hills  to  reach  them  in  time 
for  sport  in  the  morning. 

The  night  passed  without  any  adventure,  and  I  slept  on 
the  soft  herbage,  and  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  as  soundly 
as  an  inflBuit  in  its  mother's  arms. 

[" '  Tired  Nature'a  iweet  restorer,  balmjr  eleep/  ** 

ejaculated  Seymour,  who  was  rewarded  for  the  interruption 
by  a  chorus  of  deprecatory  groans.] 

Early  in  the  morning,  (continued  Vernon,)  we  snatched 
a  hasty  breakfast ;  fed  our  horses  and  carefully  cleaned  our 
rifles ;  and  started  on  our  expedition,  like  school-boys  on  a 
foray  in  an  orchard.  We  sang,  we  laughed,  we  shouted, 
and  the  echoes  of  the  hiUs  repeated  our  joyous  sounds,  as  if 
Nature  herself  participated  in  our  delight.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  hiUs,  we  grew  silent,  for  the  migesty  of  the 
landscape  overpowered  us.  Like  cliffs  from  a  sea,  the 
mountains  rose  sheer  and  abrupt  from  the  level  of  the  plain 
we  had  been  traversing, — rose  in  a  succession  of  ridges,  like 
an  army  of  Anakim,  whose  leaders  towered  in  the  back- 
ground, with  their  crests  high  among  the  clouds ;  glorious 
in  a  panoply  of  colours— green,  and  purple-black,  and  rosy 
— as  the  lights  and  the  shadows  alternately  rested  on  their 
precipitous  sides.    And  here  and  there  the  line  was  broken 
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by  dim  obscore  openings,  which  gave  ub  glimpses  into  still 
retreatft— 60  still  and  lonely,  that  we  almost  feared  to  break 
their  silence  or  scare  their  solitude.  How  did  we  know  but 
that  from  eldest  time  some  mysterious  beings  had  made  these 
their  abode,  and  that  our  presence  might  be  resented  as  a 
profanity  1 

Just  in  front  rose  a  swell  of  grassy  land,  clothed  with 
the  foliage  of  mighty  oaks,  whose  trunks  were  festooned 
with  silvery  moss,  and  whose  huge  arms  stretched  out  far 
and  wide  in  unimaginable  grandeur.  We  could  not  see,  but 
we  could  hear,  the  ripple  and  musical  flow  of  a  stream,  that 
trailed  its  silver  length  through  some  distant  glada  The 
birds  filled  the  air  with  music,  and  the  whole  scene  was  so 
grand  and  yet  so  soft,  so  rich  in  colour  and  so  picturesque 
in  outline,  that  even  the  rudest  of  my  comrades  held  his 
breath  in  silent  admiration. 

So  we  stood— it  might  be  for  seven  or  ten  minutes— 
when  one  of  us  who  was  jocularly  called  'the  Doctor,* 
directed  our  thoughts  into  a  very  different  channel  by  his 
sudden  exclamation  :  *  Zounds !  there  they  are !  I'm  into 
'em,  boys !'  And  away  he  galloped,  urging  his  horse  to  its 
utmost  speed,  and  flourishing  a  spear  above  his  head. 

I  looked  round,  astonished  for  the  cause  of  so  unexpected 
*  an  outburst,  and  saw  my  companions  bending  forward  in 
the  act  of  letting  out  their  impatient  steeds,  with  the  hope 
of  overtaking  the  Doctor.  Following  the  same  direction,  I 
could  descry,  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  ahead, 
several  black  and  apparently  misshapen  objects,  like  mounds 
of  earth,  cast  up  in  the  long  thick  grass.  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  eagerness  of  my  comrades  to  proceed  in  that 
direction,  until,  looking  more  closely,!  observed  one  of  these 
hillock-looking  objects  move,  and  at  once  understood  that  it 
was  a  bear.    *  Huzza  !*  exclaimed  our  captain  ;  *  there's  one 
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for  eveiy  rifle ;'  and  away  we  went,  aa  fast  as  our  mustangs 
could  carry  us,  speeding  over  the  crisp  and  fragrant  sward, 
swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  Tartar's  bow ! 

["Oood!''  exclaimed  Seymour;  "the  simile  is  old,  but 
appropriate." 

"Don't  interrupt  him !"  cried  the  others  with  one  accord. 
"Isn't  it  jolly !"  said  the  Fat  Boy,  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of 
eigoyment] 

The  Doctor  had  gotten  the  start  of  us  by  some  two  hun- 
dred yards.  The  fiery  little  pony  which  his  corpulent  form 
bestrode,  bore  him  right  up  to  the  nearest  bear,  where  it 
stood  on  its  hind  feet,  stupidly  snuffing  the  air,  and  lost  in 
mute  amazement  at  the  advent  of  so  many  mortals.  Raising 
his  spear,  he  was  on  the  point  of  striking,  when  Bruin  sud- 
denly turned  tail,  and  rapidly  waddled  away.  The  Doctor 
followed  closely,  driving  his  weapon  into  its  shaggy  back, 
while  the  pony,  as  eager  in  the  encounter  as  his  master,  bit 
vigorously  at  its  haunches. 

Tou  could  not  expect  the  most  patient  bear  to  endure 
such  a  combination  of  miseries  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
wheeling  suddenly  round,  as  if  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  he 
gave  the  pony  such  a  blow  with  his  tremendous  paws  that 
it  brought  him  to  his  knees.  The  effect  of  this  abrupt  halt 
was  to  send  the  Doctor  flying  over  the  head  of  his  beast ;  a 
sight  so  comical,  as  his  round  black  legs  twinkled  momen- 
tarily in  the  air,  that  we  all  broke  into  an  involuntaiy  shout 
of  laughter. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Doctor  that  Bruin's  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  pony  for  an  instant,  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  regaining  his  feet,  and  making  for  the  nearest 
oak.  He  mounted  with  all  the  swiftness  of  a  man  inspired 
by  mortal  dr«id,  but  the  bear  was  close  at  his  heels.  He 
ran  out  upon  a  branch,  still  followed  up  by  the  inexorable 
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animal,  and  venturing  as  far  aa  the  branch  would  austain 
hiB  weight,  there  he  stood,  swaying  to  and  fro,  clinging  with 
one  hand  to  the  boughs  above  his  head,  and  with  the  other 
darting  his  spear  at  the  beai^s  nose  to  keep  him  at  a  safe 
distance.  Meanwhile,  Bruin  kept  pressing  closer  and  doser, 
and  the  pony  underneath  the  tree  was  stamping  his  feet 
and  whining  piteoualy,  in  apparent  sympathy  with  his 
master^s  perilous  position. 

Tes ;  the  position  was  perilous,  but  it  was  also  ludi- 
erons— at  least  to  an  onlooker— from  the  odd  figure  and 
peculiar  antics  of  the  Doctor ;  and  we  were  all  so  convulsed 
with  laughter,  we  all  so  keenly  relished,  as  men  are  apt  to 
do,  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow,  that  I  verily  believe  the 
Doctor  would  have  lost  his  life  but  for  the  superior  cool- 
ness and  presence  of  mind  of  Hayes,  our  captain.  Becover- 
ing  bimself  with  an  effort,  he  fired  at  the  bear,  and  brought 
it  to  the  ground  with  a  ball  through  its  head. 

There  were  now  four  bears  in  sight,  who  were  endisavour- 
ing  to  reach  the  high  ground,  and,  seeing  that  the  Doctor 
was  safe,  we  pushed  forward  with  all  speed  to  intercept 
them  before  they  could  quit  the  plain.  We  broke  up  natur- 
ally into  four  groups,  each  group  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  a 
particular  bear,  and  pushed  them  so  closely  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  gain  the  ridges,  they  fled  into  the  narrow 
valleys  whose  distant  depths  looked  so  mysterious.  A  young 
Virginian  and  myself  had  chanced  to  select  the  same  animal, 
whom  we  pursued  into  the  gorge  whither  he  had  fled  for 
safety,  leaving  the  rest  of  our  party  scattered  in  different 
directions,  I  now  for  the  first  time  noticed  that  my  mustang 
was  growing  troublesome.  He  had  caught  scent  of  the  bear, 
and  seemed  to  be  terribly  alarmed,  rearing  and  bounding 
with  a  violence  that  sorely  tried  my  skill  and  mettle  as  a 
rider. 
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The  Virginian  outstripped  me,  and  I  saw  him  closing; 
rapidly  up  on  to  the  bear,  which  suddenly  broke  away  from 
the  ralley— up  the  hill— and  both  pursuer  and  pursued  dis- 
appeared behind  a  miyestic  oak,  draped  to  the  veiy  ground 
with  moss,  the  accumulation  of  centuries.  In  another  instant 
I  heard  the  ring  of  a  rifle.  I  grew  desperate  at  the  idea  of 
losing  my  shot,  and  grappling  tightly  at  the  reins,  drove  my 
spurs  with  a  furious  lunge  into  the  mustang^s  flanks. 

Three  or  four  mad  leaps,  and  he  dashed  through  the 
mossy  curtain  that  depended  from  the  oak,  to  find  himself 
within  five  paces  of  the  object  of  his  alarm, — the  bear  which, 
sorely  wounded  by  the  Virginian's  shot,  was  swaying  its 
huge  bulk  to  and  fro,  and  howling  in  grim  agony. 

I  have  read  of  the  Medusa'6  head,  whose  horrid  stare 
could  freeze  into  motionless  stone  the  unhappy  wight  that 
gazed  upon  it  Surely  fear  is  as  potent  a  spelL  My  horse 
stood  still,  with  hoofs  rooted  to  the  earth,  as  if  suddenly 
congealed  to  lifeless  marble  !  He  was  paralyzed  with  an 
excess  of  dread,  the  cold  sweat  stood  on  his  rigid  skin  in 
thunder-drops ;  his  legs  were  fixed  and  stiff;  his  eyes  had 
a  stony  glare  of  speculation  in  them,  like  one  who  saw  afar 
off  a  thing  of  unutterable  horror !  Neither  rein  nor  spear 
did  he  acknowledge ;  had  he  been  of  bronze  he  could  not 
have  stood  more  statue-like.  I  struck  him  over  the  head 
with  my  gun-barreL  It  was  in  vain.  At  last,  his  fright 
communicated  itself  to  me ;  and,  truth  to  say,  there  was  a 
mystery,  an  awe  in  the  whole  afiair,  that  might  have  daunted 
the  boldest  spirit  who  ever  faced  the  supernatural  1 

At  this  instant — ^for  all  had  passed  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — and  just  as  the  Virginian  was  levelling  his  rifle  for 
another  shot,  our  ears  were  saluted  with  the  sharp  crack 
and  clang  of  mosketry  from  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  and 
then  arose  that  wild  and  awful  yell  which,  once  heard, 
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beoomes  a  part  of  memory  and  otn  never  be  forgotten,  the 
Indian  war-whoop— the  slogan  of  the  Comauches ! 


Hark!  hark!  They  are  coming!  Do  yon  not  hear 
their  nuh  and  their  tramp  1  Look  at  their  dark  fomu  and 
grisly  crests  as  they  urge  their  horses  dovn  the  hill-ride  I 
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'  The  Indians !  Take  care  of  thyBelf,  Kentuck !'  So  cried 
my  companion,  as  he  put  spun  to  his  mustang,  and  dashed 
headlong  down  the  valley. 

'Take  care  of  thyself!'  Ay,  no  saccour  was  at  hand, 
and  death  seemed  terribly  nigh  me.  I  made  one  more 
desperate  effort  to  rouse  my  horse  from  his  panic,  and  when 
it  failed,  sprang  off  its  back,  glided  under  the  pendent  moss, 
stole  up  into  the  mighty  oak,  and  had  just  concealed  myself 
in  its  densest  foliage,  when,  with  a  horrid  yell,  a  score  of 
plumed  and  painted  Oomanches  spurred  into  the  valley  just 
beneath  my  hiding-place.  They  paused  for  a  moment  on 
seeing  my  horse,  but  catohing  sight  of  the  flying  Virginian, 
swept  onward  in  pursuit,  raising  a  fiendish  shout  of  exulta- 
tion that  made  me  tremble,  and  that  seemed  to  break  the 
trance  of  my  mustang,  for  with  a  sudden  start  he  wheeled 
round,  and  galloped  frantically  up  the  valley. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Indians  were  out  of  sight,  and  I 
was  all  alone— three  hundred  miles  from  the  confines  of 
civilization,  my  horse  gone,  my  friends  murdered  or  scat- 
tered—- alone,  and  with  no  prospect  of  help,  with  nothing 
before  me  but  despair. 

How  could  I  hope  to  regain  the  town  from  which  I  had 
started  I  How,  without  horse  or  guide,  could  I  traverse 
three  hundred  miles  of  barren  desert,  even  if  I  escaped  the 
Oomanches)  As  long  as  my  ammunition  lasted  I  should 
not  starve;  my  bowie  knife  would  provide  me  with  the 
means  of  constructing  a  rude  dwelling ;  but  to  live  alone — 
alone!— in  those  wild  mysterious  mountain-depths, and  in 
daily  apprehension  of  being  discovered  by  the  Indians— oh, 
my  heart  sank  within  me.    I  burst  into  tearSb 

The  tears  relieved  me.  I  remembered  there  was  a  God 
in  heaven,  and  I  breathed  a  prayer  to  him  for  strength  in 
the  hour  of  need. 
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This  duty  done,  I  deicended  the  tree,  split  open  tne 
beat'*  akuU,  and  leisurely  b^^n  to  cut  up  fais  huge  carcM& 
The  task  occupied  me  until  the  leDgthening  shadows  marked 
the  advance  of  night,  whose  approach  was  indicated  by 
another  si^ — the  sudden  breaking  forth  of  all  the  Toicea  of 
the  wilderness:  some  hoarse  and  loud,  some  deep,  some 
(brill — all  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  lonely  man  a  feeling  of 
alarm. 

A  prolonged  cry,  or  rather  screech,  close  at  hand, 


startled  me  into  suspend  ng  my  work.  I  looked  around, 
and  noticed  that  the  bronchea  of  a  neighbounug  oak 
trembled  and  wavered,  as  if  under  some  great  weight 
Between  two  clumps  of  moss  the  striped  head  and  blasmg 
qres  of  a  panther  looked  forth.  The  blood  had  attracted 
him,  and  he  bared  his  gleaming  fangs  as  if  be  longed  to 
fasten  them  in  the  body  of  a  victim. 

He  raised  again  hia  unearthly  yell,  and  a  hundred 
echoes  repeated  it.    Should  I  shoot  bim  1    But  no;  Indian 
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ean  are  quick,  and  the  ringing  shot  would  bring  them  down 
upon  me  at  daybreak.  So  I  bethought  me  that  I  would 
climb  to  the  summit  of  an  oak,  where  the  panthers  could 
not  get  at  me,  bind  myself  to  a  branch,  and  there  remain 
till  morning.  I  knew  that  I  was  safe  so  long  as  I  remuned 
above  them,  for  I  could  see  their  eyes  as  they  came  up,  and 
fire  straight  down  the  limb,  if  it  came  to  the  worst 

On  this  idea  I  immediately  acted.  But  I  did  not  relish 
the  constant  watch  kept  upon  me  by  the  panther,  as  his 
presence  would  tell  tales,  and  a  host  of  wild  animals  would 
surely  beleaguer  me  all  night  So,  collecting  some  round 
pebbles  that  were  strewn  along  the  hillside,  I  took  deli- 
berate aim  at  his  blazing  eyes,  and  saluted  him  with  a 
volley  of  so  startling  a  character  that  he  started  down  the 
▼alley  at  full  gallop,  and  I  was  troubled  with  him  no 
mora 

My  next  step  was  to  select  some  of  the  choicer  pieces  oi 
the  bear,  and  hang  them  to  a  bough  out  of  reach.  Then  I 
ascended  the  oak,  and  clambered  up  so  high  that,  by 
standing  upright,  I  could  look  beyond  its  huge  leafy  arms, 
and  see  the  stars  spangling  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  After 
gazing  for  a  while  on  the  unutterable  splendours  of  the 
night,  until  a  sense  of  its  infinite  tranquillity  fell  upon  my 
soul,  I  retired  within  the  shelter  of  the  dark  green  foliage, 
committed  myself  to  Gk>d  in  prayer,  and  soon  feU  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  the  glow  of  the  morning  was  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  voices  of  the  mountains  and  the  forest  were 
hushed.  So,  as  the  coast  was  clear,  I  nimbly  descended 
from  my  temporary  couch,  and  prepared  to  break  my  fast 
But  'woe  is  me,'  I  cried  when  I  looked  around, ' the  thieves 
have  stolen  my  provision.'  Of  the  bear,  and  of  the  deli- 
cacies I  had  so  carefully  put  aside,  nothing  was  left  but  the 
fur  and  the  bones,  and  my  only  resource,  if  I  would  not 
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8tarv«,  was  to  start  in  quest  of  food.  I  was  faint  with 
thirst  and  hungor,  but  I  pressed  forward,  and  soon  emerged 
from  the  valley  on  the  high  ground  which  sloped  down  to 
the  prairie.  Beneath  the  tree  which  had  so  opportunely 
sheltered  the  Doctor,  lay  the  skeleton  of  the  bear,  completely 
stript  by  the  wolves,  with  the  spear  stiU  sticking  between 
the  ribs,  where  the  Doctoi's  vigorous  arm  had  thrust  it  I 
climbed  this  tree  t«  the  topmost  bough,  and  surveyed  the 
prairie  for  scores  of  miles,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  see 
some  signs  of  my  companions,  but  as  none  were  visible  I 
sorrowfully  concluded  that  all  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
guns  of  the  Comanches.  Oh,  dreary,  very  dreary  was  the 
solitude  that  met  my  aching  gaze — all  was  barren,  and  all 
was  silent  In  the  dawn  of  Time  the  scene  could  not  have 
worn  a  more  desolate  or  solitary  aspect. . 

Sick  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  despair,  I  descended  the 
tree,  and  flung  myself  on  the  grass.  I  must  have  lain  there 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  my  brain  distracted 
between  memories  of  bygone  days  and  apprehensions  for 
the  future.  When  the  fit  passed  away,  I  heard  the  croak  of 
a  raven,  which  had  planted  its  unclean  form  on  the  oak 
above  me— 

[" '  Ghartlj,  grim,  and  indent  raTen,  wKadetHag  from  the  nlghtlj  shore/  " 

murmured  Seymour.] 

— and  I  took  its  presence  to  be  an  omen  of  evil  and  dark- 
ness. But  suddenly  I  remembered  the  Scriptural  allusion 
to  Him  who  feedeth  the  young  ravens,  and  I  took  comfort, 
for  I  knew  that  where  the  bird  resorted  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  aliment  What  might  it  bel  The  snails!  Yes; 
the  bears  and  the  ravens  aHke  frequented  this  moist  rich 
ground  in  search  of  snails,  and  I  knew  that,  unsavouiy  as 
such  food  might  be,  I  should  not  starve.    Searching  among 
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the  grass  I  discovered  a  number  of  them,  many  as  large  as 
my  thumb,  and  I  speedily  indulged  in  a  repast  which 
hunger  made  endurable,  and  even  delicious. 

[''Ah,"  interrupted  the  Fat  Boy,  ''if  he  could  only  have 
tasted  these  ham-sandwiches !    Snails !— ugh !  '* 

"But  I  remember— if  Vernon  will  excuse  my  breaking 
the  thread  of  his  most  interesting  story/'  said  Douglas — "  to 
have  read  that  one  kind  of  snail,  the  Hdix  ponuUia,  I  think, 
was  formerly  reputed  a  great  delicacy.  It  was  imported 
into  England  by  Sir  Eenelm  Digby  for  the  benefit  of  his 
beautiful  wife,  Yenetia,  and  I  believe  it  was  also  bred  by 
one  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  in  Arundel  Park." 

"  Tes,"  said  Seymour, "  and  in  some  countries,  as  Switzer- 
land and  parts  of  France,  this  kind  of  snail  forms  an 
important  article  of  conmierce.  They  are  fed  by  thousands 
in  places  expressly  constructed  for  them,  called  eaoargatoire^ 
and  are  used,  boiled  in  milk,  for  diseases  of  the  lungs.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  when  boiled  in  the  shell 
and  eaten  with  rice,  they  are  esteemed  a  dainty  dish-—" 

"To  set  before  a  Fat  Boy,"  cried  Mounljoy ;  "but  go  on, 
Vernon.  I  am  all  impatient  to  know  how  your  Texan 
hunter  conquered  his  difficulties.*'] 

As  soon  as  my  repast  was  finished,  I  rose,  invigorated 
and  hopeful,  and  started  towards  the  sunrise.  All  I  knew 
about  my  course  was  simply  this,  that  as  we  had  come  in  a 
westerly  direction,  to  return  to  Bexar  I  must  travel  east. 
On  a  monotonous  plain,  bare  of  trees,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  keep  a  direct  route;  there  are  no  landmarks  to  guide 
your  hesitating  steps;  nothing  that  rises  above  the  dead 
level  of  the  prairie  to  attract  and  fix  your  gaze.  But  I 
went  forward,  manfully  if  not  cheerfully,  and  contrived  to 
follow  a  tolerably  direct  line.  At  sunset  I  halted  to  look 
for  snails  and  water.    For  the  first  two  or  three  days  snaik, 
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were  abundant,  and  I  found  water  without  much  difficulty, 
but  afterwards  both  grew  scarce,  an4  I  experienced  at  the 
same  time  all  the  miseries  of  hunger  and  thirst,  I  could  no 
longer  maintain  a  direct  route,  for  my  glances  roved  every- 
where in  search  of  some  kind  of  sustenance. 

Now  and  then  a  herd  of  mustangs,  in  all  the  gloiy  of 
their  gleaming  hides  and  silken  manes,  their  flashing  eyes 
and  elastic  limbs,  would  sweep  past  me,  and  gallop  out  of 
range  almost  before  I  could  raise  my  gun.  The  deer  at  my 
approach  would  spring  from  their  grassy  couches,  toss  theii 
antlered  heads,  and  fly  lightly  along  the  dry  brown  sward. 
The  clumsy  cranes  would  stalk  to  and  fro,  arching  their 
long  necks,  and  croaking  hoarsely;  then,  when  my  gun  was 
raised,  would  spread  their  long  wings  and  lazily  sail  away. 
In  my  recklessness  I  frequently  fired,  but  always  without 
success,  their  thick  feathers  proving  impervious  to  my 
shot 

>  I  saw  no  other  living  thing  except  the  wolves — ^the  wolves 
that  followed  perseveringly  in  my  track,  as  if  assured  that 
my  strength  would  eventually  fail,*and  I  should  fall  a  victim 
to  their  murderous  fangs.  I  endeavoured,  by  various  de- 
vices, to  lure  them  within  gunshot,  but  they  proved  too 
waiy.  I  grew  weaker  and  more  exhausted  every  hour,  and 
at  night  could  obtain  no  rest,  from  the  need  that  was  upon 
me  of  keeping  constant  watch.  My  nerves  were  strung  to 
their  highest  tension;  my  senses  painfully  excited.  The 
dang  of  a  crane's  wing  broke  on  my  ear  like  the  roar  of 
artilleiy;  the  sun's  glare  seemed  to  blind  me;  I  could  not 
endure  the  moonlight  without  pain.  Strange  spectacles  moved 
before  my  weary  eyes— the  banners  of  glittering  armies; 
arch  upon  arch  of  glorious  rainbow  hues ;  and  vast  lakes  of 
shimmering  water,  whose  shores,  alas !  I  could  never  reach. 

For  two  days,  perhi^Mi,  I  dragged  myself  along  under 
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thJB  bnrthea  of  intolerable  woe.  My  rifle  hung  lieaTily  on 
mj  shonMer,  but  I  clung  to  it  like  n  drowning  sailor  to  the 
frail  plank  that  ia  betw«en  bim  and  death.  Often  I  wiahed 
tliat  I  could  meet  the  Oomancbes,  to  that  I  might  die  like  a 
man,  and  not  fall  a  prcj  to  the  reeking  wolves. 

I  suppose  I  bad  almost  lost  sensation  and  the  power  of 
thought,  when  suddenly,  from  the  dead  level  of  the  prairi^ 
started  np  a  clump  of  troes.  The  sight  restored  me  to  con- 
ecionsneai,  and  sent  the  blood  rushing  and  tingling  through 
every  vein.  I  seemed  to  have  gained  instantaneous  strength. 
Witb  a  balf-despairing,  balf-bopefnl  cry  of '  Water !  water  1 ' 
I  rushed,  as  &st  as  my  limbs  would  carry  me,  towards  the 
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leafy  clamp.  Kow  I  noticed  a  line  of  those  '  motts,*  as  they 
are  called,  stretching  for  some  miles  across  the  plain,  and  I 
knew  that  they  indicated  ±he  presence  of  a  stream.  Oh,  how 
exquisite  a  happiness  thrilled  my  soul!  What  pleasant 
visions  floated  through  my  brain !  I  was  saved— home, 
friends,  the  faces  of  the  loved  ones,  the  joys  and  duties  of 
life— all  would  be  mine  once  more ! 

I  reached  the  mott,  and  in  the  rugged  gully  beneath 
rippled  a  bright  transparent  brook.  Dropping  my  gun,  I 
tore  down  the  bank  and  plunged  my  head  into  the  liquid 
depth.  I  gulped  several  mouthfuls  before  I  discovered  that 
it  was  salt— salt—salt  as  brine !  0  death !  0  misery !  Years 
haye  passed  by  since  then,  and  still  the  recollection  of  the 
horror  of  that  moment  comes  vividly  upon  me !  The  draught 
was  like  poison  to  my  enfeebled  frame.  A  violent  sickness— 
aspasm — a  sensation  of  utter  darkness — and  I  fell  insensible. 

['*  Oh,  blow  it,  Vernon,  don't  harrow  up  a  fellow's  feelings 
in  this  way,''  cried  the  Fat  Boy,  who  sat,  the  picture  of 
misery,  with  staring  eyes  and*  red  cheeks,  and  his  hand, 
grasping  a  half-eaten  sandwich,  arrested  in  its  progreas  to- 
wards his  mouth. 

"Gk)  on,  Vernon,"  cried  the  others,  'Mt's  a  shame  to  inter- 
nipt  such  a  stunning  story."] 

How  long  I  remained  unconscious  I  cannot  tell,  but  when 
I  awoke  my  brain  was  strangely  free  from  confusion.  I  felt 
singularly  calm  and  peaceful  I  acknowledged  to  myself 
that  the  straggle  was  over  now,  and  I  wondered  why  I  had 
striven  so  hard  to  preserve  a  life  that  was  worth  so  little. 
But,  at  least,  I  would  seek  a  fitter  place  to  die  in.  The  old 
children's  fable  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  returned  ~all  at 
once  to  my  memory,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  repose 
as  they  did,  on  a  couch  of  moss,  where  the  trees  might  shed 
their  leaves  upon  my  bones.    So  I  crawled  up  the  bank,  and 
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soon  found  as  soft  a  bed  as  eyer  cradled  a  Sybarite's  languid 
limbs.  There  I  flung  myself,  and  lay  in  a  half-dreamy,  half- 
conscious  state,  blending  the  scenes  of  the  past— the  old 
grange,  where  I  had  spent  my  childhood,  the  Tillage  mill, 
the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  orchard,  the  ivy-shrouded  tower 
of  the  ancient  church — ^with  the  features  of  the  landscape 
around  me,  with  its  deep  gully,  its  deceitful  stream,  its 
leagues  of  dreary  desolation,  until  the  whole  formed  a  wilder 
phantasmagoria  than  ever  poet  dreamed  of! 

A  stray  sunbeam  fell  on  my  face  and  roused  me. 

I  looked  up— a  last  look,  as  I  thought — at  the  beautiful 
green  leayes  and  the  bright  blue  sky  which  shimmered 
through  the  open  foliage ;  and  lo,  above  me,  within  a  few 
feet  of  my  &ce,  and  crouching  dose  to  the  body  of  the  tree, 
sat  a  large  fox-squirrel  I 

Surely  sent  by  Providence  to  save  me ! 

Yes,  to  save  me ;  for  instantly  I  felt  that  I  was  reprieved, 
and  the  keen  desire  of  life  again  took  possession  of  heart  and 
brain.  Slowly  and  softly  I  lifted  my  gun  with  one  hand, 
raised  it,  without  shifting  my  position,  and  fired. 

The  squirrel  fell  dead  upon  my  breast  I 

I  contrived  to  raise  myself  on  my  knees,  drew  out  my 
knife,  cut  up  the  animal,  greedily  sucked  the  blood,  and  ate 
as  much  as  I  cared  of  the  raw  flesh.  At  once  I  felt  invigo- 
rated, and  breathing  a  brief  but  earnest  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, I  fell  back  on  my  couch  and  slept. 

For  hours  I  must  have  slept— a  delightful  dreamless 
sleep,  which  calmed  my  excited  nerves ;  and  when  I  woke  I 
finished  the  remainder  of  the  squirrel,  rose  from  my  mossy 
couch,  and  resumed  my  journey.  I  staggered  a  little  at  first, 
but  soon  recovered,  and  pressed  cheerily  forward,  in  the  cer- 
tain conviction  that  Qod  had  spared  my  life,  and  would  pro- 
vide the  means  of  safety. 
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I  had  not  gone  many  miles  when  I  discovered  two  Mexi- 
cans driving  a  herd  of  cattle.  They  rode  towards  me,  and 
on  learning  my  distressed  condition,  one  of  them  took  me  up 
behind  him,  and  made  all  speed  towards  Bexar,  which  we 
reached  the  same  evening.  There  I  was  received  as  one  who 
hadrisenfrom  the  grave.  Allmycomradesbuttwohadescaped 
from  the  Comanches,  after  a  fierce  straggle  and  a  hot  pur- 
suit, but  they  naturally  concluded  that  the  Virginian  and 
myself  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  or  carried  off  prisoners. 
I  lay  ill  for  several  days  of  a  low  fever  and  great  nervous 
exhaustion,  but  the  doctor  attended  me  with  equal  skill 
and  care,  and,  thanks  to  my  youth  and  a  naturally  strong 
constitution,  I  recovered.  Soon  afterwards  I  embarked 
for  England,  satisfied  with  my  brief  career  of  adven- 
ture, and  unwilling  again  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  Bear-hunt 
In  Texas. 

["  My  story  is  done,"  added  Vernon,  "  and  I  must  apologuee 
for  its  length.*' 

**  No  apology  Ib  needed,"*  said  Seymour,  "  and,  for  my  part, 
I  shall  not  move  a  forma)  vote  of  thauks,  assured  that  you 
will  have  noticed  the  breathless  interest  with  which  we  have 
listened  to  your  exciting  narrative,  and  consequently  will 
judge  how  deeply  indebted  we  are  to  your  abilities  as  a  stoiy- 
teUer.'' 

"  I  had  no  idea,''  said  Mounljoy,  "  that  Ned  could  tell  so 
good  a  story.  Why,  your  language  was  as  poetical  as  Sey- 
mourns." 

''It  was  not  my  own,  remember,  but  that  of  the  original 
author^Sb    At  least,  I  borrowed  some  and  invented  some.** 

The  Fat  Boy,  who  had  been  profoundly  musing,  here  broke 
in— 

**  I  wonder,**  said  he,  "  what  raw  squirrel  tastes  like  I  It's 
a  pity  that  Texan  chap  had  no  lucifers  with  him,  or  he  might 
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liave  lit  a  fire  and  roaflted  the  animal.    Fur  myaelfy  now,  I 
think  cooked  meat  much—'' 

A  shout  of  laughter  drowned  the  rest  of  this  characteristic 
sentence,  which  furnished  so  curious  a  commentary  on  Ver- 
non's exciting  narrative.  Douglas  then  informed  his  school- 
mates that  he  also  knew  an  anecdote  about  bears,  and  was 
willing  to  retail  it  if  they  were  willing  to  hear  it  Seymour, 
who  invariably  acted  as  spokesman,  fugleman,  and  general 
orator,  thereupon  requested  him  to  "  fire  away  "] 

THE  MOTHER'S  DELIVEBAl^GE. 

The  scene  is  in  Greenland,  (said  Douglas,)  that  bleak 
and  inhospitable  region  where  winter  reigns  for  neariy  all 
the  year,  and  man's  life  seems  deprived  of  every  enjoyment 

The  long  dreary  winter,  however,  had  passed  away;  the 
red  sun  once  more  rose  above  the  horizon ;  the  snow  melted 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  sequestered  valleys ;  Nature  awoke 
from  her  long  and  death-like  sleep ;  and  men  began  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  their  ordinary  labour.  The  father  of  a 
certain  Eskimo  family,  who  had  embraced  Ohristianity  and 
planted  themselves  near  one  of  the  Danish  settlements,  set 
out,  among  others,  on  a  distant  expedition  in  search  of  seals 
and  fish.  His  wife  aird  children  remained  at  home,  attend- 
ing to  their  household  duties.  Their  hut,  it  is  true,  was  in 
a  lonely  position,  but  it  was  more  comfortable  than  many 
others.  It  was  entered  by  a  kind  of  low,  narrow  tunnel,  to 
exclude  the  cold  icy  wind,  and  egress  or  ingress  could  only 
be  effected  by  creeping  along  the  passage  on  your  hands. and 
feet.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  interior  of  the  hut  was 
exceedingly  warm,  and  unless  when  food  had  to  be  codced,  no 
fire  was  kindled.  The  lamp  which  lighted  the  room  afforded, 
sufficient  additional  heat. 

The  first  day  of  the  father^s  absence  passed  quietly  with- 
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out  uiy  disturbing  inddent  The  second  vu  marked  hj  a 
■udden  return  of  the  cold  weather,  and  the  mother,  aa  eTen- 
ing  came  on,  thought  anxionsly  of  her  husband,  and.  prayed 
for  hia  safe  return.  She  was  sitting  with  her  children,  and 
reading  to  them  out  of  a  Danish  Bible,  when  a  low  wild  ciy. 
at  some  distance  off  made  her  tremble  in  every  nerre.    It  was 


the  roar  of  a  Polar  Bear,  one  of  the  most  ferodons  Tarielies 
of  the  tribe,  of  immense  strength  and  remarkable  fierceness. 
The  stories  formerly  told  of  its  cmel  and  sanguinary  nature 
were,  however,  grossly  ezaggeisted,  and  unless  pressed  by 
hunger  it  seldom  attacks  man,  or  approaches  human  habita- 
tiona.  Aa  the  Eskimo  woman  was  aware  of  this  fact,  she 
endeavoured  to  calm  her  feaia,  and  resumed  her  reading ;  but 
the  roar  was  soon  repeated,  and  evidently  nearer.    Then,  after 
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another  intenral  of  silence,  she  heard  it  close  at  hand,  and 
the  terrible  conviction  smote  her  heart  that  the  fierce  beast 
had  scented  them  in  the  hut,  and  was  endeavouring  to  find 
an  entrance. 

With  that  energy  which  despair  lends  to  the  feeble,  she 
begun  to  drag  the  stones  that  served  as  seats,  and  every 
weighty  article  within  her  reach,  towards  the  door,  so  as  to 
make  a  strong  barricade.  After  some  minutes  of  agonizing 
suspense,  the  roaring  and  scraping  outside  suddenly  ceased. 

But  then — terrible  sound ! — came  a  great  noise  on  the 
wall,  the  roof  shook,  and  she  understood  that  their  ferocious 
foe  had  ascended  to  it,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  his  way 
downwards  upon  them.  And  she  knew  that  if  he  discovered 
the  small  chimney  opening,  and  got  his  paw  in,  his  immense 
strength  would  readily  enable  him  to  rend  the  roof  to 
pieces. 

With  a  cry  of  despair  the  poor  woman  embraced  her 
children,  and  sank,  half  unconscious,  on  the  floor. 

Just  then  her  eldest  boy,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  ex- 
claimed, pulling  her  by  the  dress,-^ 

'  Mother,  let  us  pr&y  7    Will  not  God  help  us ) ' 

'You  are  right,  my  child,'  she  said;  and  folding  her 
little  ones  in  her  arms,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  called  to 
the  Lord  to  help  them  in  their  agony. 

I  suppose  that  no  miracles  are  wrought  now-a-days — ^at 
least,  no  sudden  and  extraordinary  disturbances  of  the  laws 
of  Nature ;  but,  as  my  father  says,  God  still  hearkens  to  the 
voice  of  prayer,  and  stretches  forth  his  arm  to  help  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  his  almighty  love  and  power.  The 
mothers  petition  did  not  fall  to  the  ground,  l^o  muiiculous 
interposition  took  place,  but  surely  it  was  from  Heaven  the 
sudden  thought  came  like  an  inspiration.  Kindle  a  fin  I 
She  rose  from  her  knees — excited,  trembling,  yet  confident^ 
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ooUeeted  a  hoard  of  dry  moss  and  sticks  which  had  been  put 
aside  in  case  of  need,  and  ignited  it  by  means  of  the  lamp. 
It  soon  sprung  into  a  clear  bright  flame,  which  she  assidu- 
ously fed  with  fresh  fuel,  until  it  shot  upwards— a  glowing 
column  of  light — towards  the  low  roof.  It  leaped  through 
the  opening ! — a  loud  roar ;  a  crash ;  and  the  Eskimos  knew 
that  their  enemy  had  fled  in  alarm. 

The  next  morning  her  husband  and  his  companions 
returned  exultant,  bringing  with  them  a  store  of  fish,  and 
the  carcass  of  an  enormous  bear,  probably  the  nocturnal 
prowler  that  had  sought  admission  into  the  hut,  and  had 
been  so  singularly  terrified  from  his  cruel  purpose. 

Thus,  you  see,  there  is  One  abore,  who,  eren  in  these 
latter  days»  is  not  only  a  Hearer,  but  an  Answerer,  of 
prayer. 

["That  reminds  me,"  said  Seymour,  ''of  some  lines  of 
Tennyson's— if  I  can  but  remember  them— let  me  see  ,*— -yes, 
they  run  as  follows  :— 

....  'More  thlngi  an  wrought  bj  pnjer 
Than  thli  world  dreMni  ot    Wherefore  let  thj  Tidoe 
Blie  like  a  foantaln  for  me  night  end  daj : 
For  what  are  men  better  than  iheep  or  goata. 
That  nonilah  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  thej  lift  not  handa  of  prayer. 
Both  for  themaelTea  and  thoee  who  oaU  them  friend? 
For  10  the  whole  round  world  is  vrtrrj  mj 
Bonnd  by  gold  ehaina  about  the  feet  of  God.'" 

''What  a  chap  you  are,  Seymour,"  cried  the  Fat  Boy, 
admiringly;  "I  cannot  make  out  how  you  can  read  and 
remember  so  much.  Why,  what  /  learn,  somehow  or  other, 
slips  through  my  brain  like— liko— '' 

"like  water  through  a  sieye,"  obsenred  Fisher;  "but  the 
fact  is,  you  put  in  so  many  ham-sandwiches  and  apple-pufi 
on  the  top  of  what  you  read,  it  is  impossible  for  the  know- 
ledge ever  to  throw  off  the  weight  of  the  food !" 
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'  '^Well,  Fm  always  hungry;  that's  a  fact,"  r^oined  the 

Eat  Boy,  as  he  diyed  once  more  into  the  recesses  of  his  wallet 
-'^I  know  a  few  pretty  verses  about  prayer,"  ezdaimed 

Dotiglas, "  if  you  would  like  to  hear  them.    They  are  written 

by  a  poet  named  .Colerid|;e,  and  my  Aunt  Sarah  gave  me  a 

shilling  for  learning  them  by  heart." 
"  I  say,"  cried  the  Fat  Boy,  "  what  did  you  buy  with  it  ?  " 
*'  Go  on,  Douglas,"  said  Seymour ;  '*  I  know  the  lines,  and 

wish  that  every  one  of  you  knew  them,  and  repeated  them 

nightly." 

:  ''It  is  called,"  continued  Douglas,— 


«<  f 
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'  Era  on  my  bed  my  Umbi  I  lay, 
God  gnat  me  giMe  my  prayers  to  say ! 
O  Qod,  praserra  my  mother  dear, 
In  health  and  strength  for  many  a  year ; 
And  oh  I  preserve  my  father  too, 
And  may  I  pi^  him  rererenoe  dne ; 
And  may  I  my  best  thonghti  employ 
To  be  my  parents'  hope  and  Joy  I 
Mj  sisters  and  my  brothers  both 
From  evil  guard,  and  save  from  sloth ; 
And  may  we  always  love  each  oth«r, 
Onr  friends,  onr  father,  and  our  mother  I 
And  stUl,  O  Lord,  to  me  impart 
A  contrite,  pun,  and  gratefnl  heart, 
That  after  my  last  sleep  I  may 
Awake  to  thy  eternal  day  I*' 

'^  Bravo  .(—excellent  I — capital!"  chorused  the  boys;  and 
Mounljoy  then  observed  that  he  also  remembered  a  little 
incident  about  the  bears.  Whereupon  he  was  unanimously 
requested  to  relate  it,  as  no  signs  of  relief  from  their 
captivity  could  yet  be  discerned,  and  boys  never  grow  weary 
of  listening  to  ezdting  stories.] 
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AN  ALPINE  BEAS  BTO&Y. 

1  must  traDsport  you,  in  imagination,  (said  Mountjoy,) 
to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Alps,  whose  lofty  snow-crowned 
peaks  rise  upward  as  if  in  eternal  adoration  of  their  Creator, 
and  whose  rugged  flanks  bristle  with  the  glacier  and  the 
avalanche,  in  witness  to  his  almighty  power. 

These  recesses— such  dark,  narrow  ravines  as  no  stay- 
at-home  Englishman  can  form  any  idea  of —are  clothed  with 
hanging  woods,  where  the  lynx  lies  in  wait  for  the  unsuspi- 
cious marmot,  the  fox  steals  upon  the  partridge  in  her  nest, 
the  hawk  forays  among  Nature's  feathered  minstrels,  and 
the  vulture  often  descends  from  his  rocky  eyrie  in  quest  of 
prey. 

Some  of  these  savage  glens  present  the  traveller  with 
scenes  of  unimagined  and  unimaginable  grandeur.  Fancy  a 
vast  castellated  wall  of  rock  shooting  abruptly  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  a  thousand  feet  Fancy  it  draped  all  over  with  a 
magnificent  for^  of  pines,  which,  in  the  distance,  likens  it 
to  a  colossal  ruin  shattered  by  the  ravages  of  time  and 
circumstance,  and  softened  with  thick  masses  of  ivy.  Draw 
nearer,  and  you  find  the  picture  still  more  charming,  and 
every  step  reveals  some  new  enchantment,  until  at  length 
you  are  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  trees,  whose 
branches,  swept  by  the  wind,  ever 

'  A  06Melen  uttenuiM  give 
To  soothe  th«  fantMlM  of  w«king  haarta. 
Or  luU  the  dreams  of  night'* 

Everybody  knows  that  the  chamois  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  among  whose  rocky  heights  he  skips,  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  with  incredible  agility.  He  grazes  contentedly  on 
the  remotest  peaks  inaccessible  even  to  the  goat,  as  if 

*  'Temple  Bar/  toL  ill.~'I]ito  the  Schaflooh.' 
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Nature  had  designed  him  for  the  sole  purpose  of  oonsuming 
the  otherwise  useless  portion  of  her  products.  In  the 
winter,  when  the  snow  lies  thick  and  hard  above  the 
*ierhage,  he  descends  to  the  lower  grounds,  and  feeds  on 
the  long  lichen  drooping  from  the  pine-boughs.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  tame  the  young  chamois;  and  when  caught,  he 
is  first  fed  with  goats'  milk,  and  then  with  fine  grass  or 
cabbage,  turnips,  and  bread.  He  soon  grows  docile,  follows 
his  master  readily,  and  will  eren  feed  from  the  hand  of 
strangers.  The  fold  in  which  the  Alpine  herdsman  keeps 
his  little  family  during  the  winter  is  usually  constructed  of 
huge  stone  walls,  roofed  oyer,  and  furnished  with  a  stout 
timber  door,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  wild  animals. 

Chamois-hunting,  I  may  obserre,  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  The  hunter  risks  his  life  at  erery  step;  crevices 
and  chasms  yawn  in  his  path;  mighty  avalanches  overhang 
his  head ;  he  totters  on  the  brink  of  awful  precipices.  Yd 
there  is  a  fascination  in  the  pursuit  which  induces  him  to 
hazard  everything,  as  the  gamester  cannot  quit  the  gaming- 
table as  long  as  he  has  a  coin  to  stake.  Eohl,  in  his 
Travels,  tells  the  following  story:  A  hunter,  in  following 
up  the  game,  leapt  down  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  slate  impend- 
ing over  a  fearful  precipice.  As  the  mouldering  stonework 
began  to  crumble  and  yield  beneath  his  weight,  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  down  on  his  stomach,  and  crawl  along 
stealthily.  With  a  small  aze  he  cut  away  the  loose  slate 
in  front,  and  advanced  inch  by  inch,  in  constant  fear  of 
fiedling.  Afler  two  hours  of  incessant  labour  he  observed  a 
fluttering  shadow  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  looking  up 
with  difficulty,  descried  a  large  eagle  stooping  over  him,  as 
if  intending  to  drive  him  firom  his  frail  foothold.  But  the 
hunter  was  a  hero  at  heart,  and  not  easily  daunted.  Care- 
fully turning  on  his  back,  he  got  his  rifle  into  pofdtion 
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r  twiDing  his  teg  round  a  projection,  and  baDging  with 
half  his  bod7  over  the  chasm.  Thna  perilously  poised,  he 
watched  the  eagle  nntil  it  flew  away,  and  after  three  hours' 
suspense  and  labour,  he  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

Bnt  I  am  wandering  from  my  story. 

A  goat-fold  of  the  kind  X  have  described  stood  in  a 
sheltered  angle  of  one  of  the  ruggedest  mountains  of  the 
Bhntian  Alps.  The  herds,  in  whose  charge  it  was  placed, 
obaerred,  one  morning  when  they  visited  the  spot,  that  the 
ground  was  torn  up  near  the  door,  the  door  itself  scratched 
and  In'oken,  and  the  tall  grass  cropped  and  partly  trodden 
dowu. 
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No  iiyury,  however,  had  been  done  to  the  goats ;  not  a 
kid,  not  a  chamois  was  wanting.  The  herds  concluded  that 
a  wolf  or  lynx  must  have  been  watching  at  night-time  in 
the  vicinity,  but  they  searched  the  depths  of  the  dark  pine- 
forest  without  discovering  any  trace  of  the  intruder.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  establish  a  watch  on  the  fold  all  night, 
and  as  none  of  them  carried  fire-arms,  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  the  nearest  village  to  borrow  an  old  musket, 
with  which,  duly  primed  and  loaded,  he  returned  before 
evening. 

It  was  noticed  throughout  the  day  that  the  goats  seemed 
considerably  disturbed,  and  herded  closely  together.  Instead 
of  leaping  from  crag  to  crag,  and  seeking  the  highest  peak 
in  quest  of  herbage,  they  loitered  about  the  valleys,  and 
kept  company  with  a  herd  of  cows,  with  a  sort  of  instinctive 
feeling  that  there  was  safety  in  numbers.  In  the  evening, 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  herds  could  drive 
them  into  the  fold.  It  was  then  resolved  that  two  of  the 
herds,  armed  with  the  musket,  should  watch  concealed 
behind  a  rocky  spur,  and  in  case  of  an  alarm,  should  rouse 
their  comrades,  who  retired,  as  usual,  to  their  quiet  ch&let 
For  two  nights  these  precautions  were  observed,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  unnecessarily.  On  the  third  night,  growing  supine 
because  there  was  no  appearance  of  danger,  the  watchmen 
slept.  But  at  midnight  they  were  suddenly  aroused  by  a 
curious  noise.  Looking  out  cautiously  from  their  hiding- 
place,  they  discovered  the  bear  hurling  his  huge  bulk  against 
the  door  of  the  fold,  and  at  intervals  scenting  all  around  the 
place,  as  if  to  find  some  means  of  possible  ingress.  If  such 
was  the  disturbance  without,  the  noise  within  the  fold  was 
still  more  alarming ;  for  the  poor  goats,  aware  of  the  prox- 
imity of  a  bloodthirsty  enemy,  bleated  in  a  very  agony  of 
alarm,  and  the  bells  of  their  leaders  made  a  horrid  dang 
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as  they  moved  fnnticallr  to  and  fro  in  their  restless  efforts 
to  escape.  The  two  tefdsmen  weie -dismayed,  and  &t  a  loss 
how  to  act,  for  the  brown  bear  is  no  despicable  foe,  unless 
you  are  well  armed  and  a  go6d  aurksman.  So  one  of  the 
herds  ran  off  to  summon  aaufltance,  and  the  ^ther  hid  him- 
self behind  a  rock,  and  endeavoured  to  get  his  gon  in  order. 
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Meanwhile,  the  bear,  after  repeated  efforts,  sucoeeded  in 
driving  in  the  door  of  the  fold.  Oat,  in  terror  and  confusion, 
one  upon  another,  poured  the  bleating  goats,  and  clambered 
wildly  up  the  nearest  rocks.  The  bear  darted  in,  secured  a 
victim,  and,  dragging  it  forth,  began  his  banquet  At  this 
moment  the  goat-herds  came  rushing  down  from  the  ch&let, 
armed  with  clubs,  pitchforks,  and  such  other  weapons  as 
had  presented  themselves  in  the  emergency.  Happily  there 
was  among  them — or  some  sad  disaster  might  have  occurred 
—a  veteran  chamois-hunter,  who  immediately  seijsed  the 
old  musket,  and  with  one  successful  shot  brought  down  the 
bear — a  brown  bear,  which  was  found  to  weigh  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

["And  that  is  my  story,  boys." 

**  A  very  good  story,  too,"  remarked  Fisher. 

*'  What  cowards  those  fellows  were,"  said  Douglas  con- 
temptuously, "not  to  have  pitched  into  Bruin  when  they 
first  saw  him,  and  before  he  got  into  the  fold !  I  thought 
those  Alpine  fellows  had  more  pluck." 

"  They  would  have  faced  all  the  risks  of  mountaineering,'* 
said  Seymour,  "  without  a  momentary  fear.  Most  of  us  can 
brave  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  when 
peril  comes  in  an  unaccustomed  shape,  the  heart  of  the 
boldest  will  sometimes  shrink.  I  don't  think  they  wanted 
courage,  but  something  much  rarer  than  courage — presence 
of  mind." 

"  Yes ;  and,  as  Mountjoy  observed,"  continued  Fisher, 
"the  brown  bear  is  a  dangerous  antagonist.  I  remember  to 
have  read  of  a  bear  which,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  hunters,  and  wounded  by  one  of 
them.  The  animal,  infuriated  by  the  pain,  rushed  upon  the 
nearest,  who  could  only  check  his  onslaught  by  thrusting 
his  musket  into  the  animal's  jaws.    The  bear,  however,  bit 
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it  in  two,  and  flung  it  away;  then  seized  upon  the  un- 
fortunate hunter,  wounded  him  severely,  and  laid  him  pros- 
trate. At  this  moment  another  of  the  party  rushed  at  the 
animal  with  his  axe,  but  he  too  was  brought  to  the  ground. 
After  he  fell,  the  bear  put  his  paw  on  his  breast,  turned 
him  oyer,  and,  finding  that  he  stiU  breathed,  killed  him. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  other  victim,  who,  knowing  that  bears 
will  not  touch  a  dead  body,  buried  his  face  in  the  snow  and 
hty  motionless,  simulating  death.  Whereupon  the  beast, 
deceived,  left  him  alone,  and  retreated.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  pursued  by  a  company  of  six  well-armed  hunters, 
but  though  wounded  in  the  head,  he  fought  desperately, 
until  a  couple  of  shots  in  the  heart  put  an  end  to  his  life.** 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Seymour,  who,  well  versed  as 
he  was  in  English  poetry,  was  not  less  well  acquainted  with 
his  Bible,  "  David's  victory  over  the  bear  1  Wait  a  minute ; 
I  have  a  pocket  Bible  in  my  great-coat ;  ah,  here  it  is.  Now, 
then,  let  us  see  how  it  took  place : — 

*' '  Thy  servant  kept  his  fathefs  sheep,  and  there  came  a 
lion,  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock :  and  I 
went  out  after  him,  and  smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of 
his  mouth :  and  when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by 
his  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him.  Thy  servant  slew 
both  the  lion  and  the  bear :  and  this  undrcumcised  Philis- 
tine shall  be  as  one  of  them,  seeing  he  hath  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God.  David  said  moreover.  The  Lord 
that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the 
paw  of  the  bear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this 
Philistine"*  (1  Sam.  xviL  34h37). 

"  It  was  the  brown  bear,"  rejoined  Fisher,  "  with  which 
David  fought,  so  that  we  may  wonder  all  the  more  at  his 
astonishing  victory.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  among  natural- 
ists that  he  was  at  one  time  an  inhabitant  of  our  own 
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island,  and  that  the  Caledonian  bears  were  imported  by  the 
Romans  to  figure  in  their  public  games.  For  many  gene- 
rations, however,  the  race  has  been  extinct  in  Britain,  and 
as  our  ancestors  delighted  in  bear-baiting— both  nobles, 
burghers,  and  artisans — they  were  compelled  to  purchase 
live  animals  on  the  Continent,  or  breed  them  as,  now-a-days, 
our  gentry  breed  dogs.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  her 
famous  visit  to  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Eenilworth,  a 
bear-bait  was  one  of  the  dainty  pastimes  which  the  powerful 
noble  set  before  his  sovereign.  In  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land's Household-Book,  preserved  at  Penshurst,  we  read  of 
a  payment  of  20s.  to  his  bear-ward,  or  bear-keeper.  In 
Southwark  there  was  a  regular  bear-garden,  much  frequented 
by  the  London  citizens.** 

''I  think  I  have  heard,"  said  Douglas,  ''that  no  beast  is 
fiercer  than  a  bear  who  has  been  robbed  of  her  young.*' 

"  Such  is  the  strength  of  maternal  affection,**  exclaimed 
Seymour;  ''and  so  Solomon,  when  he  would  furnish  an 
image  of  a  thoroughly  desperate  man,  says,  'Let  a  bear 
robbed  of  her  whelps  meet  a  man,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his 
folly  *  (Prov.  xvii.  12).  And  Hushai  says  to  Absalom, '  Thou 
knowest  thy  father  and  his  men,  that  they  be  mighty  men, 
and  they  be  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps  in  the  field '  *'  (2  Sam.  xviL  8). 

"  The  bear,"  remarked  Fisher,  "  is  wondrously  careful  of 
her  young.  When  going  in  search  of  food,  or  when  she 
apprehends  danger,  she  conceals  them  safely  among  the 
leafy  branches  of  a  tree,  and  goes  forth  alone  to  encounter 
her  foe.  A  hunter,  who  had  slain  a  she-bear,  heard  a  rustling 
noise  in  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  looking  up,  lo,  two 
little  cubs  were  timorously  looking  at  him  through  the  green 
rustling  leaves.  No  hunter  who  understands  his  craft  will 
kill  a  whelp  in  the  sight  of  her  mother,  for  then  her  passions 
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rifle  to  madness,  and  she  will  fling  herself  without  fear  upon 
half  a  dozen  rifles.  Even  if  robbed  of  her  young  ones  in  her 
absence,  she  can  track  the  robber  by  the  keenness  of  her 
scent ;  regardless  of  all  danger  to  herself,  she  will  dog  his 
footsteps  like  grim  Death ;  and  if  she  gets  sight  of  him, 
woe's  me !  no  swiftness  of  flight  can  save  him,  for  the 
bear  can  run  rapidly,  can  swim  the  broadest  and  most 
violent  river,  can  climb  the  loftiest  forest-tree,  and  will  only 
abandon  her  revenge  in  death ! " 

*'  Of  the  Polar  Bear,"  said  Douglas,  "  I  think  I  remember 
a  few  anecdotes ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  care 
to  hear  them.** 

On  this  point  Douglas  was  speedily  re-assured ;  and  when 
Seymour  had  taken  a  careful  survey  of  the  line,  both  up 
and  down,  to  convince  himself  that  no  succour  was  at  hand, 
the  lad  began :— ] 

ABOUT  THE  POLAB  BEAR. 

A  very  queer  animal  is  this  said  Polar  Bear  (Thalass- 
arctat  marUimiu),  for  he  is  as  white  as  the  snows  among 
which  he  lives,  except  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  his  daws, 
which  are  jet  black.  He  will  eat  roots  and  berries  of  any 
kind,  and  yet  he  best  loves  the  oleaginous  flesh  of  seals,  the 
carcasses  of  whales,  and  such  fish  as  the  Polar  Seas  afibrd. 
He  is  an  admirable  angler,  by  the  way,  and  a  capital  hunter: 
hares  and  birds  have  much  ado  to  escape  him,  while  he 
traps  the  seal  in  a  remarkably  skilful  manner.*  Thus :  on 
seeing  his  intended  prey,  he  steals  softly  into  the  water,  and 
swims  until  he  gets  to  leeward  of  him,  from  whence,  by 
frequent  short  dives,  he  silently  advances  nearer  and  nearer, 
so  arranging  his  distance  that,  at  the  last  dive,  he  comes  to 

*  SootmI^,  'Arctic  Ragtoni;'  Oapt  Lyon,  * NimtlTe  of  Vojnge  In  Saudi 
o(  a  Noitli-WMfc  PHMge ;'  Vo]n«w  bj  Rom,  Pany,  and  M'CUatoek. 
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the  spot  where  the  seal  is  lying.  If  the  poor  animal  attempts 
to  escape  by  rolling  into  the  water,  he  falls  into  Bruin's 
clutches;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  retains  his  podtion,  the 
destroyer  makes  a  powerful  spring,  kills  him  on  the  ice,  and 
devouiB  him  at  leisure. 

The  Polar  bear,  (continued  Douglas,)  lives  during  the 
summer— that  brief  but  brilliant  Arctic  summer— on  the 
ice  islands  which  stud  the  half-frozen  main,  swimming  from 
one  to  another  with  great  speed  and  dexterity.  Here  the 
masses  of  ice,  piled  one  upon  another  as  if  by  the  hands  of 
giants,  form  numerous  caverns,  and  afifbrd  them  a  secure 
asylum  for  their  young. 

The  white  bear  is  no  less  ardent  in  her  maternal  solici- 
tude than  her  brown  congener,  and  will  risk  her  own  life 
rather  than  forsake  her  young.  A  curious  illustration  may 
be  given  of  this  admirable  instinct  Some  of  our  British 
sailors,  belonging  to  a  discovery-ship  which  the  ice  had 
caught  fast  in  its  iron  grasp,  had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  frozen 
plain,  and  were  roasting  at  it  some  pieces  of  walrus-flesh. 
Attracted  by  a  smell  peculiarly  grateful  to  their  olfactory 
organs,  a  white  bear  and  her  two  young  ones  approached 
the  fire,  rushed  suddenly  on  the  roast,  snatched  it  away,  and 
greedily  devoured  it  The  sailors  thereupon  threw  them 
several  more  pieces  of  flesh,  which  the  mother-bear  seized 
and  divided  between  her  young  ones,  f^<  .r.cely  tasting  any 
herself.  While  they  were  eating,  some  o:  the  seamen  fired, 
shot  both  the  cubs  quite  dead,  and  wounded  the  mother. 

She  was  so  sorely  hurt  that  she  could  scarcely  move, 
yet,  disregarding  her  own  wound,  she  seemed  to  care  only 
for  her  young  ones.  She  laid  pieces  of  the  flesh  befofe  them, 
as  if  to  entice  them  to  rise  and  eat,  and  when  they  did  not 
stir  attempted  to  raise  them,  but  in  vain.  Dragging  herself 
to  a  little  distance,  she  uttered  the  most  melancholy  cries, 
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u  if  entreating  them  to  Mow  her.  When  this,  too,  proved 
in  rain,  she  returned  and  made  another  effort  to  raise  them. 
At  length,  all  hei  tender  wilee  proving  nnmceesafnl,  she 
teemed  to  uuderetand  that  they  were  dead,  and  that  the 


■ailora  were  the  cause.  Suddenly  raising  her  head,  and 
howling  with  rage,  she  daahed  furiously  toward!  the  ship. 
A  volley  of  shot  arrested  her  career,  and,  mortally  wounded, 
■he  sunk  down  and  died  beside  her  young,  licking  their 
wounds  as  long  as  life  remained. 

Who  does  not  know  the  Btor;  of  Nelson  and  his  encounter 
with  the  bear  1  When  a  young  middy,  about  fifteen  years  old, 
be  went  in  the  Kaeehone  on  a  voyage  of  di8COvei7  towards 
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the  North  Pole.  The  good  ship  was  for  some  time  embedded 
in  the  ice,  and  could  not  be  set  free  from  her  thiall.  Toung 
Nelson  determined  on  an  adventuxe,  and  one  night  during 
mid-watch  stole  from  the  vessel  with  one  of  his  comrades, 
taking  advantage  of  a  gathering  fog,  and  started  over  the 
ice  in  pursuit  of  a  bear.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were 
missed.  The  fog  thickened,  and  Captain  Lutwidge  and  his 
officers  became  alarmed  for  their  safety.  Between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  two  ad- 
venturers were  descried,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ship,  attacking  a  huge  Polar  bear.  The  return-signal  was 
iibmediately  hoisted ;  Nelson's  comrade  called  upon  him  to 
obey  it,  but  in  vain ;  yet  his  musket  had  flashed  in  the  pan, 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  and  a  chasm  in  the  ice, 
which  divided  him  from  the  bear,  probably  preserved  his 
life.  '  Never  mind,'  he  cried ; '  do  but  let  me  get  a  blow  at 
this  devil  with  the  butt-end  of  my  mudcet,  and  we  shall 
have  him.'  Captain  Lutwidge,  however,  seeing  his  danger, 
fired  a  gun,  which  had  the  intended  effect  of  frightening  the 
beast ;  and  the  boy  then  returned,  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
reception  he  might  meet  with  from  his  commander.  The 
captain  contented  himself  with  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
desired  to  know  what  could  be  his  motive  for  hunting  a 
bear.  '  Sir,'  said  Nelson,  pouting  his  lip,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  when  agitated, '  I  wished  to  kill  the  bear  that  I  might 
carry  the  skin  to  my  father !' 

[''That  was  the  true  hero-spirit  of  the  friture  victor  of 
Trafalgar,"  said  Seymour;  "and  the  anecdote  shows  how 
the  boyhood  of  an  individual  prefigures,  as  it  were,  his  man- 
hood, and  how  from  the  qualities  he  exhibits  in  early  life  we 
may  judge  what  will  be  the  more  prominent  characteristics 
of  his  after-career.  I  suppose  a  virtuous  youth  always 
foretokens — or  nearly  always— an  honourable  and  honoured 
manhood." 
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**  Tour  remark/'  aaid  Fisher,  **  remindB  me  of  the  poef  b 
lines,— 

'The  child  If  fetharof  tha  num; 
And  I  oonld  wish  mj  dayi  to  be 
Bcraxid  each  to  each  bj  natural  pietj/  * 

I  Bospect  that  most  great  men  have  given  promise  of  their 
greatness  in  early  youth.  But,  revenans  d  maularu,  as  the 
French  say." 

^  I  don't  understand,"  said  Douglas,  "  how  the  bear  pro- 
cures food  during  its  winter  sleep." 

''Tou  mean,"  said  Fisher,  "while  hybemating ;  {ot  the 
bear  does  not  sleep,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  she 
produces  young  and  nourishes  them  while  immured  in  her 
Bubnivean  asylum.  And  it  is  the  she-bear  alone  which 
hybemates,  for  the  male  roams  about  just  as  in  the  brief 
Polar  summer.  Now,  having  feasted  plentifully  before  re- 
tiring to  her  winter-quarters,  she  is  loaded  with  £Eit,  and  this 
supplies  her  with  food  until  the  return  of  spring." 

^  But  what  has  her  fat  to  do  with  it  t  Lambert,"  said 
Douglas,  **  is  fatter  than  I  am,  but  he  grows  hungry  just  as 
soon.  If  a  fat  man  were  kept  for  a  time  without  food,  would 
he  not  die  of  starvation  ?"] 

HTBSBNATINO. 

There  is  no  analogy,  (replied  Fisher,)  between  a  fat 
man  and  a  fat  bear.  In  the  man  the  functions  of  life  are 
incessantly  at  work,  even  during  sleep ;  and  he  would  soon 
be  exhausted  if  he  did  not  recruit  his  strength  with  fresh 
material.  But  in  the  bear  the  mind  does  not  act  upon  the 
brain ;  the  whole  system  is  in  a  state  of  repose ;  life  is 
partially  suspended ;  all  the  corporeal  powers  are  in  abey- 
ance ;  and  as  no  waste  of  substance  takes  place,  no  fresh 

*W(ndiworth  '  Poetical  WorkL 
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Bopplles  are  needed.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  so  gentle 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  observed ;  the  respiration  is  very 
faint ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  considerably 
diminished. 

It  has  justly  been  observed  that  few  physiological 
problems  are  more  curious  than  this  principle  of  hyberna- 
tion. It  is  more  than  sleep,  yet  less  than  death  ;  it  is  not 
coma,  or  complete  unconsciousness ;  and  it  does  not  resemble 
a  swoon.  It  is  limited  to  a  few  species  of  vertebrated 
animals,  and  equally  affects  the  vegetable  feeders  and  the 
camivora,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  own  country,  where  we 
have  the  bat,  the  hedgehog,  the  squirrel,  and  the  dormouse. 

It  usually  takes  place— as  the  scientific  term  indicates 
—in  winter ;  yet  it  is  no  consequence  or  result  of  cold,  for 
all  hybernators  invariably  withdraw  to  some  warm  and 
sheltered  locality  before  they  pass  into  this  singular  phase 
of  existence.  Indeed,  an  animal  when  hybemating  is  at 
first  aroused  by  decrease  of  temperature ;  and  if  the  diminu- 
tion becomes  excessive,  it  will  perish  with  the  cold. 

In  the  Tropics  the  effect  of  the  hottest  and  driest  weather 
is  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  insect  world,  -and  con- 
sequently insectivorous  mammals  and  reptiles  would  die  of 
hunger  were  they  not  able  to  pass  into  a  state  of  inactivity 
or  torpidity,  and  so  maintain  life  until  the  recommencement 
of  the  rainy  season. 

'  Animals/ says  a  well-known  scientific  authority,* 'so 
highly  organized  as  the  warm-blooded  and  quick-breathing 
mammalia  cannot  maintain  their  complicated  organic 
machinery  in  action  without  frequent  supplies  of  food ;  an 
interruption  in  this  respect  of  a  few  days,  or  at  most  a  few 
weeks,  is  fatal  If,  therefore,  the  phenomenon  of  hybernation 
had  been  known  only  in  the  cold-blooded  classes,  an  in- 

*  Br&Dde,  '  Dlctlonwy  of  Science,  Utentaro,  and  Art' 
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secfcivoroiiB  mammal  in  a  climate  where  insects  could  not 
subsist  for  several  months  in  the  year  would  be  inconceivable. 
The  modification  of  the  vital  powers  by  which  a  wann- 
blooded  animal  is  made  even  temporarily  to  assume  the 
state  and  properties  of  a  reptile,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
strikJDg  instances  of  special  adaptations  to  meet  an  excep- 
tional case  that  the  history  of  animals  presents.  When  the 
animal  becomes  vacant  of  insect  life,  when  the  bat,  in  its 
nocturnal  flittings,  would  vainly  traverse  it  in  search  of 
food,  and  when  the  few  insects  that  survive  the  winter  have 
burrowed  too  deeply  in  the  earth,  or  concealed  themselves 
in  hiding-places  too  secure  for  the  reach  of  the  hedgehog, — 
these  species,  with  starvation  staring  them  in  the  £eu»,  are 
preserved  by  the  suspension  of  those  functions,  the  mainten- 
ance of  which  in  a  state  of  activity  is  essentially  dependent 
on  an  interrupted  supply  of  nutriment  The  bat  suspends 
itself  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  its  cave,  the  hedgehog 
creeps  to  its  concealed  nest,  and  both  resign  themselves  to 
deep  repose ;  but  the  breathing  becomes  graduaUy  slower 
than  in  ordinary  sleep,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  diminish 
in  force  and  frequency,  the  supply  of  stimulating  arterial 
blood  to  the  muscles  and  the  brain  is  progressively  reduced, 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres  Ib  converted  into  stiff  in- 
action, and  sleep  sinks  into  stupor ;  at  length  respiration 
entirely  ceases,  and  with  it  those  chemical  changes  in  the 
capillaiy  circulation  on  which  animal  heat  mainly  depends. 
The  preservation  of  life,  in  its  passive  or  latent  state,  is  now 
due  to  the  irritable  property  of  the  heart's  fibr^,  which  is 
excited  to  contract  by  the  present  dark  or  carbonised  state 
of  the  blood,  and  continues  to  propel  it  slowly  over  the 
torpid  firame  during  the  whole  period  of  hybernation.  This 
slow  circulation  of  venous  blood  through  both  the  pulmonic 
and  systemic  vessels  is  the  only  recognizable  vital  act  during 
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that  period,  and  the  material  coDveyed  by  the  abeorbents 
into  the  circulating  fluid  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
slight  waste  thus  occasioned.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  state 
of  torpidity  continues,  the  hedgehog  and  bat  are  independent 
of  supplies  from  without,  but  they  purchase  that  independence 
by  a  temporary  abrogation  of  their  vital  £Eiculties.' 

[*'  Oh,  come,  Fisher,"  exclaimed  Mountjoy,  "give  us  some- 
thing a  little  more  intelligible.  I  declare  Lambert  has  faUen 
asleep.** 

''No,"  said  Seymour,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  of  his 
bright  dark  eyes,  **  he  is  only  hyhernating  I  But  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  boys,  you  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  Fisher  for 
his  luminous — " 

"  Fo-luminous,  you  mean,"  cried  Beauchamp. 

"  Qood ;  but  the  jest  is  Sheridan's.  Well,  Fisher's  explana- 
tion was  clever  and  laborious,  and  I,  for  one,  have  been 
greatly  interested  by  it" 

"So  have  I,"  rejoined  Beauchamp;  "but  now,  for  the 
sake  of  the  youngsters,  let  us  have  a  turn  at  story-telling." 

"  A  bear-hunt  in  the  Polar  Regions,"  said  Seymour, "  must 
be  an  exciting  pastime.  The  cold  gray  sky  above,  all  around 
masses  of  ice  or  snowy  mountains,  gleaming  with  a  keen 
wintiy  light-'the  monotonous  level  of  the  frozen  sea  only 
broken  at  intervals  by  channels  of  deep  water— what  more 
do  you  need  of  the  picturesque  or  romantic  ?  I  remember 
reading  in  Captain  Hall's  book, '  Life  with  the  Esquimaux' 
— a  capital  book  of  adventure,  lads,  and  replete  with  curious 
experiences  of  arctic  life— an  account  of  a  bear-hunt  in  which 
the  bold  mariner  played  a  conspicuous  part." 

"  Tell  us  the  story,  Seymour,"  exclaimed  Vernon. 

"  I  fear  I  do  not  remember  it ;  but — " 

"  I  have  it  here  in  my  manuscript,"  cried  Fisher.  "  I  boi^ 
^wed  the  book  from  a  library  to  which  my  father  subscribes, 
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and  copied  out  some  passages  which  greatly  interested  me." 

*•  There  now,  Fisher,"  cried  the  Fat  Boy,  "  what  an  indus- 
trious fellow  you  are !  I  can't  think  how  you  and  Seymour 
find  time  for  so  much  reading.    Well,  there,  it  puzzles  me." 

*'  NvUa  dies  sine  lined^  said  Seymour ;  "  that's  the  secret 
Every  day  read  a  little,  however  little,  and  at  the  yeai's  end 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  information  you  have 
gathered  up." 

"  Come,  Fisher,  read  out  the  bear-hunt,"  said  Mounljoy. 

"  This  is  Captain  Hall's  account,"  said  Fisher.  *'  He  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  travelling  over  the  ice  in  lat  63''  M  N., 
long.  68^  W.  nearly."] 

A  BEAR  HUNT. 

•  While  we  pursued  our  journey  down  the  channel,'  says 
our  authority,*  '  an  exciting  scene  occurred.  A  Polar  bear, 
with  its  cub,  was  observed  on  the  ice  near  the  base  of  a  bold 
high  mountain.  Immediately  the  dogs  were  stopped  and 
the  guns  loaded.  Eoojesse  [an  Esquimaux]  forgot  that  he 
was  lame  and  sick,  and  came  forward  eagerly  to  join  in  the 
hunt ;  while  for  myself,  with  telescope  in  hand,  I  watched  the 
bear's  movements.  As  soon  as  all  was  ready,  we  let  slip 
the  dogs.  They  soon  caught  sight  of  the  prey,  and  joyously 
bounded  forward.  While  drawing  our  sledge  along  with 
great  rapidity,  and  when  within  about  four  hundred  yards, 
the  leader's  draught-line  was  cut,  and  away  he  dashed  in 
pursuit  of  the  bear.  Then  another  and  another  of  the  run- 
ning dogs  was  cut  loose  and  despatched  in  chase,  until  all 
were  in  full  cry  after  the  bear. 

'  The  bear,  with  her  cub  following,  made  her  way  over 
the  broken  ice  between  the  main  ice  and  the  shore,  direct 
for  the  steep  snow-covered  flank  of  the  mountain,  which  she 

*  Gaptaln  C.  F.  HaU, '  Life  with  the  Eiqnimaaz,'  ed.  1806. 
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immediately  began  to  ascend.  One  of  the  dogs  had  now 
overtaken- them,  and  instantly  attacked  the  cub,  until  they 
separated  it  from  its  mother.  Then  another  dog  leaped  at 
the  hinder  quarters  of  the  old  bear,  which  turned  and  made 
a  plunge  at  its  assailant,  causing  both  to  topple  down  the 
declivity,  which  was  so  abrupt  that  I  wondered  how  either 
could  have  domb  it 

'The  fight  now  became  earnest,  and  the  dog  yelped 
with  pain,  as  Bruin's  paw  fell  heavily  upon  him.  Presently 
the  bear  was  compelled  to  turn  again,  and,  with  head  swing- 
ing* to  and  fro,  and  roaring  plaintively  on  hearing  the  cries 
of  her  cub,  she  clambered  up  the  mountain  to  a  point  where 
neither  man  nor  dog  could  follow.  The  eleven  dogs  then 
darted  after  the  cub,  which  was  part  way  up  the  n^ountain- 
side ;  and  as  one  seized  it,  over  rolled  cub  and  dog  together, 
and  so  came  tumbling  down.  While  Koojesse  and  Sharkey 
were  tr3ring  to  get  a  shot  at  the  old  bear,  I  went  forward/ 
says  Captain  Hall, '  to  watch  the  aflfray  between  the  young 
Polar  and  the  dogs.  On  making  my  way  from  the  main  ice 
to  the  shore,  the  cub  rushed  at  me  with  jaws  widely  dis- 
tended. I  instantly  placed  myself  in  a  position  to  receive 
the  threatened  shock.  I  received  young  Polar  on  the  point 
of  my  spear,  having  directed  it  well  towards  the  neck,  and 
pierced  it  through.  The  dogs  immediately  flew  to  my  aid, 
and  soon  threw  the  savage  beast  upon  its  back.  On  my 
withdrawing  the  spear,  a  stream  of  hot  blood  spouted  forth ; 
and  then,  with  heavy  blows  on  its  head,  I  broke  in  the  skull, 
and  killed  it  I  concluded  that  my  Jannit  friends  would 
greatly  rejoice  at  my  success,  but  I  soon  found  that  such  an 
idea  was  erroneous.  On  showing  them  what  I  had  done, 
they  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  said  nothing.  Of  Course 
I  was  surprised,  and  could  not  comprehend  their  conduct 
But  I  soon  learned  the  mistake  I  had  made  in  killing  the 
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young  bear.  Thid  I  ascertained  in  the  following  way :  While 
Eoojesse  and  Sharkey  were  engaged  skinning  af'^uk-ta 
(young  Polar  bear),  I  proposed  to  them  that  we  should  en- 
camp for  the  night  where  we  were.  To  this  they  positively 
objected,  for,  they  said,  the  old  bear  would  return  in  the 
night,  and,  smelling  the  blood  of  her  young  one,  would  be 
enraged  to  madness,  and  kill  the  whole  party.  Further- 
more, they  said  that  their  people  always  avoided  killing  the 
young  of  a  Bruin  till  the  old  one  was  dead,  because  the  death 
of  her  offspring  invariably  made  the  mother  a  hundredfold 
more  terrible  than  she  otherwise  would  be.' 

And  therefore  Captain  Hall  was  constrained  to  turn  in  a 
different  direction,  and  travel  onwards  for  a  mile  or  so,  before 
he  could  encamp  for  the  night. 

["  Very  good,"  remarked  Douglas,  when  Fisher  had  con- 
cluded ;  "  but  not  very  exciting." 

"  Youths,"  observed  Seymour,' with  mock  solemnity,  "be- 
ware how  you  are  led  away  by  the  prevailing  mania  for  the 
sensational !    '  Truth  is  strange ;  stranger  than  fiction.' " 

*'  The  Polar  bear,"  resumed  Fisher,  "  must  be  an  Artiul 
Dodger !  Just  listen  to  a  trick  of  his.  He  wants  to  catch 
a  seal,  and  makes  use  of  the  young  one  as  a  bait.  With  his 
keen  scent  he  discovers  where  a  seal's  igloo,  or  burrow,  has 
been  built  under  the  snow.  He  then  retires  a  few  paces, 
runs  and  springs  with  all  his  weight  upon  the  glittering 
dome,  breaks  it  down,  thrusts  in  his  paw,  and  seizes  the 
young  seal.  Then,  holding  it  by  one  of  its  hind  flippers,  he 
clears  away  all  the  snow  from  the  seal-hole  leading  up 
through  the  ice  into  the  igloo,  and  afterwards  allows  the 
young  one  to  flounder  about  in  the  water.  When  the  old 
seal  comes  up,  the  bear  draws  the  young  one  stealthily 
towards  him,  till  the  anxious  mother  is  brought  gradually 
within  reach,  when  he  seizes  her  with  his  disengaged  paw." 
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"  That's  clever,"  remarked  Mounljor ;  "  the  bear  leeioa  to 
have  more  now  than  the  lion." 

"  Ferbapa,"  added  Fisher,  "  because  necMaitf  Bharpena 
his  wits,  for  he  doei  not  get  hia  food  w>  easily  as  the  monarch 
of  the  African  wilda" 

"The  bear  has  an  ingenious  way  of  killing  the  walrus. 
Every  fine  day,  in  the  brief  Arctic  Bummer,  the  walnia 


makea  its  way  to  the  shor^,  draws  his  huge  bulk  np  on  the 
rocks,  and  basks  in  the  sunshine.  Ifhe  enjoys  his  siesta  near 
the  base  of  a  cliff,  mark  how  Bmin  takes  advantage  of  it 
Ha  mounts  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  cliff,  and  hurls  at  the 
animal's  head  «  huge  rock,  calculating  the  aim  and  the  dis- 
tance with  wonderful  accnracy,  and  thus  crushing  the  thick 
bnllet-pro6f  skull. 
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''Should  the  walrus  be  simply  stunned,  not  killed,  the 
bear  rushes  down  to  it,  seizes  the  rock,  and  hammers  away 
at  its  victim's  cranium  until  the  bone  is  driven  in.  A  rich 
feast  follows.  Unless  the  bear  is  very  hungry,  he  eats  only 
the  blubber  of  the  walrus,  seal,  and  whale. 

"  The  walrus,  I  may  add,  is  an  '  awkward  customer,'  to 
use  a  pugilistic  expression,  and  unless  taken  by  surprise, 
would  give  the  bear  some  trouble.  It  swims  very  rapidly; 
its  strength  is  great ;  and  it  is  armed  with  two  enormous 
tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  with  which  it  inflicts  very  ugly 
wounds.  These  tusks,  which  are  directed  downwards,  are 
sometimes  two  feet  long,  and  produce  a  species  of  ivory  that 
is  held  in  great  esteem.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  an  animal 
of  far  less  intelligence  than  the  seal,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  organization.  It  feeds  on  shell-fish  and  marine  vegetables, 
though  not  entirely  abstaining  from  carnivorous  habits.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Trichecus^  and  it  forms  a  genus  of  the 
Phoetdce  or  seal  family."] 

THE  SIBERIAN  BEAR. 

Of  the  Siberian  bear,  (continued  Fisher,)  some  interest- 
ing details  are  furnished  by  a  credible  authority.*  The  in- 
habitants nourish  as  many  superstitions  respecting  him  as  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  They  believe  the  bear  to  be 
a  fallen  man,  condemned  for  his  sins  to  pass  through  the 
animal  shape,,  but  during  his  metamorphosis  still  retaining 
something  of  his  human  disposition  and  inclination.  They 
suppose  him  able  at  times,  and  under  certain  conditions,  to 
resume  his  original  form  and  nature,  though  only  for  a  short 
time  and  at  infrequent  intervak. 

Perhaps  this  superstitious  awe  is  due  to  the  bear's 
superior  sagacity,  his  wonderful  instinct,  and  his  love  for 

*  GoL  lAch  Sirnna,  '  E«TeUtloiu  of  Siberia.' 
1877)  12 
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his  offspring.  The  Kamschatdales  confessed  to  Captain 
Cook  that  to  this  animal  they  owed  almost  all  their  science. 
*  They  own  themselves  indebted/  says  the  great  navigator, 
'  for  all  their  knowledge  of  physic  and  surgery ;  for,  by  ob- 
serving what  herbs  the  bears  have  applied  to  the  wounds  they 
have  received,  and  what  methods  they  have  pursued  when 
they  were  languid  and  out  of  order,  they  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  most  of  those  simples  which  they  have  now 
recourse  to,  either  as  external  or  internal  applications. 

The  Laplanders  are  equally  respectful  to  their  ancient 
enemy.  While  hunting  him  to  the  death  with  cruel  spears, 
they  chant  a  sort  of  palinodia,  beseeching  him  not  to  injure 
them,  and  to  take  no  offence  at  their  persecution.  The 
reindeer  that  carries  home  the  slaughtered  Bruin  is  looked 
upon  as  sacred  for  a  year,  and  enjoys  during  that  time  an 
immunity  from  work  And  while  they  banquet  heartily  oo 
his  flesh,  they  do  not  forget  to  bespatter  him  with  the  most 
fulsome  praise ;  just  as  a  man  will  extol  the  good  qualities 
of  the  neighbour  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  helped  to  ruin! 

A  story  is  told  by  Sir  John  Richardson*  of  an  old  Indian 
and  his  wife  who,  while  lounging  on  the  bank  of  a  narrow 
stream,  suddenly  discovered,  to  their  surprise  and  dismay,  an 
immense  bear  on  the  other  side  regarding  them  with  curious 
looks.  The  Indian  had  neither  bow  nor  spear.  He  could  not 
fight  To  run  would  have  been  certain  destruction.  In 
this  dilemma  he  and  his  wife  flung  themselves  upon  their 
knees.  *  Oh,  venerable  sir,*  said  he,  *  I  never  iigured  you ;  I 
have  always  admired  and  esteemed  you  and  your  relations ; 
be  good  enough  to  retire,  sir,  and  do  us  no  harm.'  And  the 
bear  actually  withdrew,  in  obedience,  as  the  Indians  be- 
lieved, to  this  touching  appeal. 
["  Oh  come,"  said  Douglas,  "  are  we  to  believe  tkatf' 

*  sir  J.  Richardion,  'Fauna  Bnreali  Americana.' 
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"Certainly,"  replied  Ftoher;  "Sir  J.  Ricbardaott  is  aa 
authority  worthy  of  all  credit." 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Mountjoy,  "  a  curious  story  about 
the  Krisly  bear,  which  may  be  called  the  Sexton  or  Orare- 
digger  of  the  Animal  World,  from  his  partiality  for  burymg 
whatever  dead  body  he  meets  with.  A  hunter,  overtaken 
by  this  animal,  will  fling  himself  on  the  earth,  and  pretend 
to  be  dead ;  whereupon  the  bear  sets  to  work,  digs  out  a 
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grave,  rolls  the  sham  dead  man  into  it,  and  piles  the  earth 
over  him.  Then  he  retires,  and  after  a  while  the  living 
corpse  makes  his  way  out  of  his  singular  asylum.*' 

"  A  capital  stratagem  !"  exclaimed  Seymour,  "  but  to  exe- 
cute it  one  need  possess  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  and 
great  self-control.  I  suppose  that  the  least  movement 
would  betray  the  deception  to  the  bear,  and  then,  what  a 
singularly  uncomfortable  position  one  would  be  in !  Talking 
of  micomfortable  positions,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  of  a 
famous  story  which  I  read— or  heard— some  time  ago.  But 
it  is  not  about  the  grisly  bear ;  the  hero  is  the  great  black 
bear  of  India  — a  terrible  fellow,  strong,  ferocious,  and 
sanguinary— and  as  awkward  an  antagonist  as  the  spurts- 
man  could  hope  to  meet  witb.'^'^] 

THE  OLD  SBEKABRY'S  STORY. 

The  Old  Shekarry  was  a  famous  hunter,  and  many  a 
beast  of  prey  had  fallen  before  his  deadly  rifle.  Having 
heard  of  a  black  bear  which  had  committed  terrible  ravages 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  encampment,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  its  destructive  career,  and  set  out,  with  his  attendants,  to 
discover  its  lair. 

After  some  hours  of  patient  exploration^  they  arrived  at 
the  edge  of  a  bare  rocky  ravine,  denuded  of  the  dense  bush 
that  covered  most  of  the  country.  It  seemed  a  likely  spot 
for  the  beards  retreat,  and  so  it  chanced  that  on  a  patch  of 
soil  his  footprints,  evidently  very  recent,  could  clearly  be 
distinguisheil  The  hunter  followed  up  the  trail  for  some 
distance,  but  lost  it  on  the  rocky  ground,  and  was  trying 
in  yarious  directions  to  recover  it,  when  the  dogs,  which  had 
swept  ahead,  gave  tongue,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  sullen 
roar  was  heard,  followed  by  four  or  five  dropping  shots. 

*  Th«  Old  Shekany— '  Hunting-Oroandi  of  the  Old  World.' 
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Sprmgiiig  upon  a  rocky  crag,  the  Old  Shekany  descried  a 
huge  bear  in  full  pursuit  of  four  or  five  of  the  natives,  who 
were  running  up  the  hill-side  about  two  hundred  yards 
distant,  and  shrieking  loudly.  One  of  these  unfortunates  in 
his  wild  haste  fell  over  a  stone,  and  in  a  moment  the  bear 
was  upon  him. 

Perceiving  his  peril,  the  huntet  did  not  pause  to  consider 
the  chances  of  a  shot  at  so  long  a  range,  but  raised  his  rifle  and 
fired.  The  first  bullet  fell  short,  but  a  second  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  the  bear,  with  a  cry  of  pain,  abandoned  the  fidlen 
man,  and  rushed  after  the  other  fugitives,  until,  confronted 
by  a  straggling  volley  from  some  of  the  Shekarry's  attendants, 
be  dashed  straight  into  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  bush. 

As  soon  as  the  Shekarry  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
wounded  native  was  not  dangerously  hurt,  he  resumed  his 
pursuit  of  the  bear.  That  he  had  penetrated  into  the  under- 
wood was  certain,  but  none  of  the  dogs  would  be  persuaded 
to  follow  and  rouse  him  out  Finding  that  nothing  could 
be  effected  with  their  assistance,  he  posted  all  the  people  in 
secure  positions  at  one  end  of  the  cover,  and  proceeded  to 
follow  up  the  trail  alone. 

He  peered  through  the  bush,  but  nothing  was  visible. 
He  then  rested  his  rifle  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  be- 
gan to  dimb  it,  BO  as  to  obtain  a  better  look  around. 
Scarcely  had  he  raised  himself  a  couple  of  feet,  when,  with 
a  tremendous  roar,  the  brute,  which  had  scented  him,  made  a 
headlong  rush.  Owing  to  a  thick  screen  of  bush  and  bramble 
he  could  not  get  at  his  intended  victim  very  easily,  but  had 
to  make  a  turn,  which  enabled  the  Shekarry  to  seise 
his  rifle,  and  when  the  bear's  head,  with  its  flashing  eyes 
and  open  jaws,  appeared  about  a  couple  of  paces  fr^"*^ 
to  pour  in  the  contents  of  both  his  barrels.  The  dis^-^je 
almost  stunned  him,  for  he  span  round  and  rotod,  ana  ga 
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his  afisailant  time  to  salate  him  with  his  smooth-bore,  both 
ballets  taking  efifect  in  his  head,  though  such  was  his 
wonderfiil  tenacity  of  life  that  he  contriyed  to  tear  out  of 
the  cover,  rolling  over  and  over  as  he  went 

Having  cautiously  re-loaded,  the  Shekarry  followed  him, 
and  found  him  lying  on  the  earth  in  his  death  agony, 
moaning  piteously.  As  he  got  out  of  the  bush  he  again 
caught  sight  of  his  enemy,  and  attempted  a  second  headlong 
charge  at  him,  reeling  from  side  to  side  as  he  went;  but 
another  bullet  in  the  head  made  him  bite  the  dust  He 
rose  again,  and  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs,  as  if  to  look  around, 
and  a  hideous  object  he  appeared  in  this  position,  standing, 
as  he  did,  with  his  fore  paws  raised  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  the  bluod  pouring  freely  from  his  mouth.  The  Shekarry 
now  aimed  at  his  broad  chest,  and  Bruin  finally  fell  to  the 
ground,  motionless  and  inanimate.  He  proved  to  be  a  bear 
of  uncommon  size,  standing  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, 
and  weighing  not  less  than  eight  hundred  pounds. 
So  much  for  the  Old  Shekarry's  adventure. 
[After  a  brief  pause,  Fisher  observed  that  during  the  vaca- 
tion he  had  read  Mr.  Lamont's  striking  book  of  travel,* 
and  had  collected  from  its  pages  some  accounts  of  adventures 
with  Polar  bears.  "  I  had  overlooked  these  extracts,"  he 
remarked,  "  when  we  before  discussed  this  branch  of  our 
sulject ;  but  here  is  one  illustrating  the  remarkable  affection 
of  the  bear  for  its  young,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  interest 
you/T 

A  PATHETIC  INCIDENT. 

Mr.  Lamont  and  his  friend.  Lord  David  Kennedy,  were 
reposing  in  their  cabins  when  word  was  passed  through  the 
vessel  that  three  bears  had  been  discovered  on  a  small  mass 
of  floating  ice,  not  many  hundred  yards  distant      They 

*  J.  LAmont.  *  Seaaoiu  with  Sm-Hotmi.' 
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arouBed  themselves  iDstantly,  ensconced  themselves  in  the 
usual  garments,  ordered  a  boat  to  be  manned,  and  rowed  in 
pursuit  of  the  bears.  At  length  they  were  found  seated  on 
a  strip  of  land  ice.  Lord  Kennedy  agreed  to  disembark, 
and  by  running,  to  cut  them  off  from  the  hills,  while  Mr. 
Lamont  continued  in  the  boat,  and  rowed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  to  prevent  their  taking  to 
the  sea.  The  sportsmen  got  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
their  game  before  they  were  perceived.  Then  did  the  old 
one  rise  on  her  hind  legs  like  a  dancing  bear,  to  obtain  a 
good  view  of  the  boat,  and  a  moment's  inspection  seemed  to 
convince  her  that  danger  was  at  hand.  With  all  speed, 
therefore,  she  and  her  cubs  scurried  along  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  ice,  with  a  speed,  in  fact,  which  out-distanced  Lord 
Kennedy,  and  compelled  him  to  get  into  the  boat  again. 
To  keep  in  sight  of  the  bears,  the  oarsmen  rowed  with  might 
^d  main ;  but  they  increased  their  distance,  and  it  seemed 
probable  would  effect  their  escape,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
tongue  of  ice,  and  before  them  spread  a  great  expanse  of 
soft  mud,  broken  up  with  numerous  little  channels  and 
much  rough  ice,  which  brought  them  to  a  temporary  stand- 
still. As  the  cubs  could  not  jump  over  the  channels,  the 
old  bear  was  compelled  to  wait  while  they  swam  them— a 
tedious  operation ;  but  she  never  lost  her  temper,  and  affec 
tionately  assisted  them  to  clamber  up  the  steep  sides  of 
the  rocky  places.  The  mixture  of  adhesive  mud  with  rough 
ice  and  half-congealed  water  soon  reduced  the  unfortunate 
cube  to  a  pitiable  state  of  distress,  and  they  might  be  heard 
growling  plaintively,  as  if  they  were  upbraiding  their  mother 
for  beguiling  them  into  i^o  disagreeable  a  position. 

Having  guided  their  boat  into  a  long  narrow  creek  in 
the  mud  where  the  water  was  of  tolerable  depth,  the  sports- 
men now  gained  rapidly  upon  the  bears ;  but  suddenly  the 
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boat  ran  hard  aground,  and  no  effort  of  the  men  could  move 
her  one  inch  ahead.  The  bears,  therefore,  seemed  again  to 
be  having  the  best  of  It,  as  there  was  no  likelihood  of  over- 
taking them  afoot  among  the  mud ;  but  there  still  remained 
the  chances  of  a  long  shot,  as  the  animals  were  not  two 
hundred  yards  distant.  Lord  David  fired,  and  struck  the 
old  bear  in  the  back,  paralyzing  her ;  then  the  hunters  toiled 
through  the  half-frozen  mud  to  the  spot  where  she  lay,  and 
despatched  her  The  cubs,  black  with  mud,  and  shivering 
with  cold,  lay  upon  their  mother's  body,  and  would  not  be 
moved,  until  the  men,  bringing  a  couple  of  walrus-lines  from 
the  boat,  threw  nooses  over  their  heads  and  secured  them 
tightly,  coupling  them  together  like  a  brace  of  dogs.  They 
were  about  the  size  of  Scotch  collies;  Und  no  sooner  did  they 
feel  themselves  fast,  than,  quite  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  their  captors,  they  began  a  furious  combat  with  one  an- 
other^ and  wallowed  in  the  mud,  biting,  struggling,  and 
roaring,  till  quite  exhausted. 

The  affection  which  the  parent  bear  displays  for  its 
young  is,  apparently,  not  reciprocated  on  their  part.  For 
no  sooner  had  Mr.  Lamont's  boatmen  opened  the  she-bear 
for  the  purpose  of  skinning  her,  than  the  cubs,  foi^getting 
their  differences  with  one  another,  amicably  turned  their 
attention  to  the  unexpected  feast,  and  made  a  hearty  meal 
off  their  generous  and  devoted  parent ! 

'Oh,  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth,  it  is, 
To  hare  a  thankless  —cab ! ' 

AVlieu  the  skinning  process  was  completed,  the  cubs  sat 
down  upon  the  skin,  and  absolutely  refused  to  leave  it,  so 
they  dragged  the  skin,  with  the  cubs  sitting  on  it,  like  e 
sledge,  to  the  boat,  and  afler  another  wrestle  with  them,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  severely  bit  and  scratched  some  of 
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the  men,  they  were  tied  down  under  the  thwarts  of  the 
boat,  and  conveyed  on  board  Mr.  Lamont's  yacht. 

["I  suppose,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  there  are  not  many  Polar 
bears  left  now,  among  the  icy  wastes  of  the  Polar  Reahns, 
sinoe  their  chase  has  become  a  favourite  pastime  with  our 
adventurous  gentlemen — " 

"Who  do  not  *  live  at  home  at  ease/  "  rejoined  Seymour, 
**  but  roam  over  the  world  in  search  of  deeds  of '  derring  do,* 
from  the  jungles  of  India  to  the  forests  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Mr.  Lament  and  his  friend,  Lord  David 
Eenhedy,  spent  a  whole  summer  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and 
saw  but  eleven  bears,  eight  of  which  they  killed.  Those 
which  survive,  however,  appear  to  be  of  enormous  size;  one 
which  fell  before  Mr.  Lamont's  victorious  rifle  measured 
upwards  of  eight  feet  in  height,  and  about  as  much  in 
circumference.  He  was  four  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder,  and  his  entire  carcass  weighed  twelve  hundred 
pounds.** 

**  What  a  monster  !*'  shouted  Douglas,  "  would  he  not  be 
a  prize  to  a  beai^s-grease  manufacturer  !*' 

"  Talking  of  bear*B-grease,**  said  Mountjoy,  "  reminds  me 
of  a  story  of  Gerstacker^s." 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  retorted  Douglas,  "  I  have  read  most  of 
Gerstacker*s  books,  and  I  am  sure  they  do  not  include  a 
treatise  upon  pomades  and  pomatums !" 

''No;  but  Qerstacker  had  a  dog  called  Bearagrease,  a 
regular  type  of  fidelity,  courage,  devotion,  and  all  the  canine 
virtues." 

"  And  now,  Mountjoy,  it  is  your  turn  for  a  yam." 

"  TeU  us  the  story,"  said  the  Fat  Boy ;  "  that  is,  if  it  is 
worth  telling." 

"  Well,  mine  shall  be  about  bears,  not  the  white  bears  of 
the  Polar  Seas,  but  our  old  friends,  the  Grisly  Bears  of  the 
North  American  forests."] 
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an  encounter  with  the  grisly  bear. 

G^rstacker,  the  famous  Grerman  traveller,  with  a  couple 
of  friends,  and  some  Indian  hunters,  had  been  seeking  bears 
in  the  almost  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  Western  forests. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  they  had  separated  into  twos  and 
threes,  with  the  view  of  spreading  over  a  wider  area,  and  so 
it  happened  that  Gerstacker,  and  a  young  friend  named 
Erskine,  found  themselves  together,  accompanied  by  half  a 
score  of  dogs,  one  of  which  was  the  German  sportsman's 
loyal  attendant,  Bearsgrease. 

For  a  while  all  their  exertions  to  discover  an  enemy 
worthy  of  their  prowess  and  their  rifles  proved  in  vain,  and 
they  had  begun  to  despair,  when,  on  a  sudden,  their  hopes 
were  aroused  by  the  loud  baying  of  the  dogs,  who  had  i^wept 
some  distance  in  advance.  When  they  arrived  at  the  spot, 
the  hunters  found  an  enormous  bear  contending  with  the 
dogs  in  a  passion  of  fury.  Four  of  them  he  had  already 
stricken  to  the  earth,  when  Erskine,  disdaining  to  trust  the 
chances  of  a  long  shot,  drew  his  hunting-knife,  and  rushed 
in  at  Bruin,  with  the  intention  of  terminating  the  struggle 
at  one  blow.  The  bear,  however,  maddened  by  the  wounds 
which  the  dogs  had  inflicted,  instantly  turned  upon  his  new 
assailant,  and  gripped  him  fast  in  his  enormous  arms. 
Gkrstacker  rushed  to  his  friend's  assistance,  and  drove  his 
knife  twice  or  thrice  into  the  bear's  body,  though,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  scarcely  conscious  where  he 
directed  his  blows ;  but  the  ferocious  beast,  still  maintaining 
his  vice-like  grasp  of  Erskine,  raised  one  of  his  sledge- 
hammer paws,  and  felled  the  Grerman  to  the  earth. 

When  he  recovered  his  consciousness— some  hours  after- 
wards— ^he  found  his  faithful  *  Bearsgrease'  licking  his  face 
and  hands,  and  whining  plaintively  over  him.    Raising  him- 
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self  on  one  arm,  he  looked  around,  and  pitiful  was  the 
spectacle  which  met  his  gaze.  Within  a  few  feet  of  him  lay 
his  friend's  mutilated  body,  and  beside  him  the  dead  carcass 
of  the  grisly  bear,  covered  with  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  a  score  of  wounds.    Five  of  the  dogs  were  also  deail 

After  some  painful  efforts,  Gkrstacker  oontrived  to  stand 
on  his  feet,  though  he  felt  giddy,  benumbed  with  cold,  and 
suffered  intense  agony  from  a  dislocated  shoulder.  He  then 
proceeded  to  kindle  a  fire,  by  tearing  off  a  fragment  of  his 
hunting-shirt,  rolling  some  gunpowder  into  the  rag,  and 
setting  light  to  it  by  a  flash  from  his  rifle.  Blowing  it  up 
to  a  flame,  he  heaped  upon  it  a  quantity  of  twigs  and  dry 
leaves,  and  in  due  time  found  his  toil  repaid  by  a  glorious 
fire.  It  was  now  dark.  He  then  examined  the  body  of  his 
dead  comrade ;  it  was  perfectly  rigid,  and  Gerstacker  found 
it  difficult  to  pull  down  his  arms  and  lay  them  straight ;  nor 
could  he  keep  his  eyes  closed,  though  he  laid  small  stones 
on  them. 

The  dogs  were  very  hungry,  but  as  he  had  not  strength 
sufficient  to  cut  up  the  bear,  he  could  only  rip  the  belly  open, 
and  feed  them  on  the  entrails.  Bearsgrease  laid  himself 
down  by  Erskine's  dead  body,  looked  in  his  face -with  a 
calm,  fixed,  unwavering  stare,  and  went  near  the  bear  no 
more.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance,  Gkrstacker  fired 
off  his  rifie  twice ;  but  there  was  no  response,  the  forest  ap- 
peared one  vast  and  silent  sepiilchra 

Laying  himself  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  with  his 
dogs  around  him,  and  his  rifle  ready  loaded  in  his  hand,  the 
intrepid  hunter  attempted  to  bury  all  consciousness  of  his 
woes  in  sleep ;  .but  the  pain  of  his  wound,  and  the  tumult  of 
his  emotions,  kept  him  for  some  hours  awake.  At  length 
he  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  present  in  dreams  of  the 
past.    He  fancied  himself  at  home  and  in  bed ;  his  mother 
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brought  him  a  comfortiDg  potion,  and  soothed  him  with 
her  gentle  hand ;  he  heard  the  pleasant  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  street ;  he  saw  the  snow  lying  white  and  heavy 
on  the  high-pitched  roofs  of  the  houses;  he  thought  how 
keen  and  cold  it  must  be  out  of  doors. 

Alas  for  the  agony  of  awaking,  and  discovering  that  it 
was  all  a  dream ! 

Olose  to  his  side  lay  the  faithful  Bearsgrease,  nestling  his 
head  on  his  mastei^s  breast;  the  fire  was  dwindling  to 
its  last  embers ;  the  wind  roared  and  whistled,  and  tore 
down  the  dying  leaves  and  sapless  branches;  and  the  wolves 
were  howling  fearfully  round  the  dead,  kept  at  a  distance 
by  their  dread  of  the  living,  but  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
their  prey.  Gerstacker  arose,  and  piled  more  wood  upon 
the  fire.  Soon  it  shot  up  in  a  steady  flame,  which  served 
as  a  signal  to  guide  a  friend's  approach,  and  as  a  defence  to 
scare  away  the  wolves.  To  promote  both  ends,  the  hunter 
loaded  and  fired  his  rifle  rapidly,  till  nearly  all  his  powder 
was  spent  Great  was  his  delight  when,  towards  morning, 
he  heard  some  shots  in  return,  and  still  keener  his  pleasure 
when  the  cheery  sound  of  human  voices  broke  upon  the 
forest  silence,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  friends.  A  litter  was  constructed  to  carry  the 
sufferer— who  was  faint  and  sick  with  pain,  fatigue,  and 
excitement — to  the  nearest  settlement,  and  his  friend's  body 
was  interred  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  tree,  at  such 
a  depth  as  would  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts. 

Such  are  the  perils  encountered  by  the  hunter  who 
seeks  the  Grisly  Bear  in  the  wild  depths  of  the  American 
forest 

"  With  your  permission,''  said  Seymour,  "  I  will  now,  in 
my  turn,  give  you  a  picture  of  American  hunting-life."*] 

^  Benedict  Rtroil.  'Let  ChMses.'  p.  278.  et  tqq. 
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CROSSING  THE  PRAIRIES. 

An  American  gentleman,  named  Jeffrey,  was  crossing  the 
prairies  for  Santa  Yh.  His  convoy  consisted  of  two  waggons 
and  twelve  attendants.  Two  of  the  latter  were  negro  slaves 
from  the  Mozambique  ;  all  the  others  were  Canadians,  who 
had  not  been  loDg  in  his  service,  but  proved  of  special  utility 
to  their  eii^>loyer.  In  an  unaccountably  brief  time  they  had 
acquired  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  country  they  were 
about  to  traverse,  and  were,  therefore,  efficient  as  guides, 
while  in  the  pursuit  of  game  they  showed  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  skill  and  perseverance. 

Unfortunately,  however,  says  Mr^  Jeffrey — in  whose  name 
I  shall  henceforth  speak — like  most  Indian  half-breeds,  they 
were  exceedingly  pusillanimous,  and  required  a  constantly 
watchful  eye  to  be  kept  upon  their  movements.  Good  marks- 
men as  they  were,  I  could  never  prevail  upon  them  to  con- 
front any  animal  as  formidable  as  a  bison.  If  you  only 
pronounced  the  name  of  the  grisly  bear  they  fell  into  a 
panic  of  terror !  I  killed  two  or  three  bisons,  therefore, 
without  receiviug  any  succour  from  my  followers ;  except 
from  one,  named  Narcissus,  who  was  attached  to  me  by  ties 
of  gratitude,  and  who  always  stood  gallantly  by  me,  though 
his  teeth  began  to  chatter,  and  his  eyes  to  flow  like  fountains, 
when  we  drew  near  the  enemy. 

One  day,  after  noon,  I  unyoked  my  waggons  near  a  pond 
where  animals  of  different  kinds  were  accustomed  to  resort 
at  night  to  quench  their  thirst.  We  could  trace  their  foot- 
steps all  along  the  bank.  The  spot  being  well-known  to  my 
Canadians,  they  begged  me  to  encamp  at  a  certain  distance, 
because  the  grislys  were  very  dangerous  in  those  parts,  and 
if  we  remained  close  to  the  water  we  should  probably  lose 
some  of  our  horses,  and  perhaps  be  ourselves  attacked.   And 
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it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  when  a  grisly  bear  has  once  tasted 
human  flesh,  he  seems  to  prefer  it  to  all  other  food,  and  dis- 
dains his  usual  prey  if  he  can  but  pounce  upon  a  man.  I 
did  not  wish  to  endanger  the  Hves  either  of  my  men  or  my 
horses.  After  allowing  the  latter  to  drink  their  fill,  I  marched 
onward  for  about  two  miles,  and  camped  for  the  night  in  a 
little  valley,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  catch  sight  of 
the  lake. 

We  kindled  an  immense  fire  to  keep  ofi*  the  wild  beasts, 
and  left  our  horses  free  to  pasture  on  a  few  tufts  of  green- 
sward scattered  at  intervals  among  the  surrounding  rocks. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  I  eagerly  desired  an  opportunity 
of  putting  a  bullet  into  a  grisly,  for  it  was  three  years  or 
more  since  I  had  killed  one. 

As  I  had  not  been  very  fortunate  in  some  varieties  of  the 
chase,  I  feared  I  might  not  show  any  greater  aptitude  in  this 
kind  of  sport,  which  requires  firm  nerves  and  long  practice. 
Therefore  I  sounded  four  or  five  of  my  men,  including  Nar- 
cissus, to  know  if  they  would  accompany  me  in  pursuit  of 
the  grislys,  under  the  protecting  shades  of  night  Only 
three  accepted  my  proposal.  The  others  I  left  with  the 
waggons,  warning  them  to  replenish  and  keep  alive  the  fire, 
and  to  watch  that  the  horses  did  not  stray  too  far. 

Just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  empurpled  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  I  reached  the  pond  ;  and  having  brought  some 
spades  and  pickaxes,  we  began  to  dig,  at  about  a  hundred 
paces  distant,  a  trench  or  ditch  in  the  sand,  from  three  to 
four  feet  deep.  The  earth  which  it  supplied  we  heaped  up 
in  a  kind  of  rampart  on  its  margin,  for  our  better  conceal- 
ment ;  and  after  an  hour's  hard  labour,  having  finished  our 
task,  posted  ourselves  in  the  trench,  and  with  rifles  all  loaded, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

But  our  expectation  was  in  vain.    A  great  number  of  wild 
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Miimalft  came  to  quench  their  thirst ;  only,  the  king  of  the 
bears  did  not  dhow  himself.  Cayeutes  I  saw,  and  panthers, 
and  other  quadrupeds ;  but  I  was  not  disposed  to  throw 
away  powder  and  ball  upon  them,  for  a  musket-elhot  would 
infallibly  have  alarmed  the  bears,  and  driven  them  into  the 
forest  We  gained  nothing,  however,  by  our  prudent  tran- 
quillity ;  and  when  the  morning  broke,  we  emerged  from  our 
ambuscade,  stiff,  awkward,  diaappoiuted,  and  overwhelmed 
with  sleep. 

We  had  not  descried  the  shadow  of  a  grisly,  though  we 
had  heard  them  roaring  in  the  distance. 

Our  waggons  and  horses  had  attracted  them,  for.  we  after- 
wards learned  that  they  had  prowled  all  night  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  camp.  The  men  we  had  left  in  charge  had 
undeigone  an  agony  of  terror,  but  preserved  sufBcient  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  keep  the  fire  alive.  Our  steeds  were  so 
panic-stricken  that  they  almost  dashed  into  the  flames,  whose 
reflected  light  alone  prevented  the  grislys  from  attacking 
them. 

I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  securing  one  as  a  trophy  to  my 
prowess,  but  was  unwilling  to  return  to  the  waggons  without 
a  supply  of  game  to  compensate  my  men  and  myself  for  our 
dreaiy  vigil.  We  had  already  crossed  the  ravine  which 
separated  us  from  the  camp,  when  a  herd  of  deer  darted 
through  the  thorny  bushes  by  our  side  ;  leaping,  tearing,  and 
bounding,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  an  overpowering  terror. 

Without  attempting  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  pell-mell 
flight,  I  fired  both  my  barrels  into  the  hurrying  crowd,  and 
brought  down  one  of  the  largest.  My  men  imitated  my 
example,  but  without  the  same  success.  Scarcely  had  I  re- 
moved my  rifle  from  my  shoulder  before  an  enormous  grisly 
issued  from  the  brushwood,  and  advanced  towards  us ;  he 
was  not  above  one  hundred  paces  off"  at  the  utmost,  so  that 
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we  had  no  time  to  reload  our  guns.  I  conf  ess  I  was  seized 
with  so  awful  an  apprehension,  that,  for  a  few  seconds,  I 
stood  utterly  without  sense  or  movement,  and  all  uncertain 
what  to  do ;  but  recovering  myself  with  an  effort,  I  soon 
saw  that  one  means  of  jescape  alone  remained  for  us  from 
our  horrible  position.  When  the  Bedskins  attack  a  bear  with 
guns  and  knives,  they  are  accustomed  to  seat  themselves 
dose  together  on  the  approach  of  their  enemy.  The  animal 
is  of  a  fierce,  aggressive  disposition — singles  out  one  of  them 
— and  darts  upon  his  prey.  The  poor  wretch  is  sometimes 
killed  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  bear's  paw,  but  generally 
escapes  with  a  few  severe  wounds.  Immediately,  and  all  to- 
gether, his  companions  precipitate  themselves  on  the  horrible 
animal ;  some  seize  him  by  his  fore-paws,  and  raise  him 
upright,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  wheeling  round,  while 
thejr  companions  repeatedly  stab  him  with  their  knives. 
Often  the  bear  is  killed,  and  not  one  of  his  assailants  in- 
jured. But  occasionally  he  proves  the  conqueror :  he  tears 
in  pieces  two  or  three  of  his  antagonists,  and  the  others  save 
themselves. 

It  appeared  to  me  possible  to  adopt  the  same  method  :  by 
seating  ourselves,  and  presenting  a  firm  front  to  the  ferocious 
beast,  we  might  perhaps  intimidate  him,  and  prevent  him 
from  attacking  us  before  I  had  reloaded  my  rifle. 

'  Seat  yburselves  !  seat  yourselves  ! '  I  cried  with  all  my 
might,  while  I  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  prepared  to  reload 
in  case  1  should  have  the  time  or  opportunity.  But  casting 
a  rapid  glance  around,  I  discovered  that  my  men  had  all 
taken  to  flight  the  moment  they  had  perceived  the  grisly, 
and  had  already  climbed  half-way  up  the  hiU  which  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  camp.  Narcissus  had  accompanied  them, 
in  the  belief,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  that  I  should  also 
run ;  but  I  could  not  follow  them  without  losing  ground. 
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for  I  was  far  leas  nimble  of  foot.  Aa  he  was  afraid  to  turn 
his  head  and  look  behind  him,  poor  Narciasus  only  found  out 
his  mistake  when  he  reached  the  camp. 

Thus,  then,  I  remained  alone  to  confront  the  grisly.  It 
was  not  worth  while  to  retreat :  if  I  had  fled  with  my  men, 
the  beast  would  have  caught  one  of  us,  and  the  chances  are 
I  should  have  been  his  victim  before  I  had  accomplished 
thirty  yards.  Not  only  was  my  rifle  unloaded,  but,  un- 
fortunately, while  digging  the  trench,  I  had  given  Narcissus 
my  hunting-knife  to  carry,  because  it  pained  me.  I  was, 
therefore,  entirely  disarmed,  and  necessarily  concluded  that 
it  was  all  over  with  me. 

'  O  Heaven,'  I  exclaimed,  *  have  mercy  on  my  dear  wife 
and  poor  little  children  ! ' 

And,  trembling  with  an  anxiety  you  will  easily  under- 
stand, I  waited  until  the  bear  should  spring  upon  me.     ' 

But  he  seemed  by  no  means  in  a  hurry.  He  advanced 
with  a  heavy  step,  gradually  slackening  his  march ;  then, 
when  he  was  about  twelve  feet  distant,  he  halted,  and 
crouched  down  upon  the  ground  like  a  cat,  while  he  eyed  me 
steadfastly.  I  seated  myself  in  my  turn,  and  gazed  at  him 
in  the  same  manner  with  all  the  composure  I  could  command. 

During  my  studentship  at  Boston  College,  I  had  read  that 

animals  are  unable  to  bear  the  fixed  unwavering  look  of  a 

man ;  and  although  my  experience  had  never  put  this  opinion 

to  the  test,  I  now  resolved  to  venture  on  the  experiment 

Unfortunately,  it  produced  but  little  effect.    From  time  to 

time  the  grisly  closed  his  eyes,  or  looked  to  the  right  or 

left ;  but  that  was  all.    At  length  he  lay  down,  with  his  paws 

folded  under  him,  and  his  chin  resting  on  the  ground  ;  for 

all  the  world  like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse..   Occasionally  he 

licked  his  lips  :  he  had,  undoubtedly,  just  finished  a  repast, 

and  I  now  divined  his  intention*     Having  eaten  of  fresh 
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meat,  he  was  not  bongiy,  but  had  reecdved  to  watdi  me  imtil 
the  nwment  his  appetite  retomed ;  and  aa  the  bc*n  aie  veiy 
partial  to  human  flesh,  the  hamorons  fellow  qnietl;  wait«d 
the  concliuioii  of  hia  digestive  t^iaticma  b^ore  rending  me 
to  pieces. 

["  Not  a  verj  agreeable  poeitioD  ! "  cried  Douglas. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Temon  ;  "  bnt  do  not  jou  remember 
to  have  read  of  a  North  American  Indian  who  was  kept 
prisoner  for  a  whole  day  b;  a  gristj,  until,  tn  the  evening, 
spent  with  aniiety  and  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep  T  When  he 
woke  up,  some  hours  afterwards,  the  grisly  had  diaappe&red." 

"  A  lucky  escape  for  the  Redskin  ! "  said  lAmbert. 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,"  rentarbed  Fisher,  "  that  the  grisly 
bear,  by  orgaui^atiou  and  habit,  is  an  animal  of  great  fero- 
city ;  but  if,  when  he  encounters  a  victim,  he  is  not  hungij, 
he  oft«u  passes  by  without  taking  any  notice  of  it.  Some- 
times he  kills  out  of  lust  of  blood  and  greed  of  carnage  ;  but 
not  unfrequently  he  goes  on  his  way,  idle  and  indifferent" 

"  The  American  Indians,"  observed  Douglas, "  would  have 
UB  believe  that  the  bear  often  waits  nntil  the  man  is  asleep, 
and  then,  on  detecting  hia  very  first  movement  when  be 
wakes,  pounces  upon  him.     It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that 
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the  bear  who  kept  watch  over  the  slum 
driyen  away  by  some  noise,  or  unexpect 
priaoner'a  sleep." 

"  And  such  is  my  opinion  also,"  said 
continue  my  story :"] 

I  sat  still  in  sQent  but  agonized  expec 
beast  waited  only  for  the  moment  wh« 
fiitigne,  to  dart  headlong  upon  me,  on  my 
moTement 

I  had  spent  the  night,  as  you  know,  ^ 
began  to  feel  a  keen  hunger,  and  a  sti 
Happily,  I  had  carried  with  me  a  flasli 
this  I  had  emptied  in  the  morning,  so  th 
Otherwise,  I  could  not  possibly  have  c 
and  emotions  of  ^e  day. 

The  sun  rose  with  unclouded  splendot 

soon  heated  the  sand  around  me,  so  that 

heat  I  could  feel  my  skin  literally  bumi 

brimmed  felt  hat,  which  sheltered  my  '. 

direct  beams ;  and  yet  never  had  I  f oui 

sive  as  on  this  occasion  ;  perhaps,  becai 

nor  slept.     I  still  retained  all  my  prt 

eagerly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to 

guardian.    My  people  might  have  sun 

hastened  in  a  body  to  my  rescue.    Bi 

well  their  utter  cowardice  ;  I  knew  the 

approach  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  au 

probable  the  grisly,  on  seeing  their  arri^ 

me,  and  put  au  end  to  my  uncertainty. 

I  attempted  to  load  my  gun,  but  at 

ment  the  brute  raised  his  head,  and  bej 

would  say  to  me, '  None  of  that,  my  fri< 

I  saw  that  if  I  persisted  he  would  ^ 
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before  I  had  even  measured  out  the  charge  of  powder.  He 
was  an  enormous  bear,  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen,  enriched 
with  a  long  gray  mane,  and  having  very  piercing  though 
small  eyes.  You  would  scarcely  believe  how  remarkably 
astute  are  these  old  beara.  My  guardian  clearly  understood 
that  my  gun  was  a  weapon  of  some  kind :  he  also  under- 
stood, I  am  certain,  that  my  people  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  he  cast  an  unquiet  glance  from  time  to  time  in  the 
direction  of  the  waggons.  I  then  felt  my  heart  throbbing 
violently  against  my  breast,  and  a  cold  sweat  spread  over  all 
my  body. 

For,  instead  of  remaining  immovable,  the  old  grisly  was 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation  which  greatly  increased  my 
anxiety.  A  herd  of  young  deer  passed  near  us,  but  on 
catching  sight  of  the  bear,  executed  a  precipitate  'wheel- 
about,'  and  darted  off,  as  i£  stung  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  in  a 
difierent  direction.  The  grisly  raised  himself  on  his  paws, 
half  turned,  and  eagerly  contemplated  the  fugitives.  All  his 
species  are  passionately  fond  of  venison  ;  I  hoped,  therefore, 
that  my  own  particular  friend  would  abandon  his  watch, 
and  hasten  after  them.  But  he  undoubtedly  thought  '  a 
bird  in  the  hand  worth  two  in  the  bush  ; '  for  he  once  more 
faced  me,  couched  himself  anew,  growling  horribly,  and  eying 
me  more  greedily  than  ever ;  as  if  to  say,  *  You  see,  my  good 
fellow,  that  I  have  given  you  the  preference  over  a  fine  young 
deer ;  so  I  have  no  intention  to  let  you  give  me  the  slip.'  I 
can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  situation  noWy  but,  believe  me,  it 
was  no  laughing  matter  then. 

I  soon  experienced  a  new  alarm  from  another  direction. 
I  had  noticed  the  attentive  gaze  of  the  bear  towards  the  spot 
where  my  waggons  were  planted.  Now  he  rose  upon  his 
hind-paws,  and  roared  with  rage,  turning  back  his  lips  and 
showing  his  teeth,  as  if  he  perceived  some  disagreeable  object 
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I  afterwards  learned  that  my  men,  encouraged  by  Narcissus, 
had  armed  themselves,  like  Hamlet's  father,  from  top  to  toe, 
and  moved  forward  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  From  this 
point  they  were  able  to  catch  sight  of  the  bear  engaged  in 
his  occupation  of  watching  my  humble  self :  accordingly,  the 
moment  he  rose  on  his  paws  and  turned  towards  them,  they 
took  to  their  heels  and  fled  towards  the  waggons,  in  which 
they  ensconced  themselves,  half  crazed  with  fright.  After  a 
few  seconds,  the  bear  again  crouched  down  opposite  to  me, 
stretched  out  his  paws,  yawned,  shut  his  eyes,  and  appeared 
weary  of  mounting  guard.  However,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  resolved  to  remain  there  until  night ;  otherwise,  he  might 
have  instantly  torn  me  in  pieces. 

Towards  evening  I  heard  a  distant  growling,  which  seemed 
to  vex  and  disturb  my  guardian.  By  the  peculiar  sound  of 
the  voice  I  was  able  to  recognize  it  as  that  of  a  she-bear,  who 
I  thought  was  in  quest  of  her  companion.  The  latter  arose — 
sat  down  again  and  again  on  the  ground — wandered  first  in 
this  direction,  and  then  in  that,  with  a  ferocious  air,  scratch- 
ing the  earth  as  if  he  were  undecided  and  in  trouble ;  but 
he  remained  silent,  and  gradually  the  cry  of  the  female  grew 
fainter.  This  was  the  critical  moment,  when  my  anxiety 
reached  its  height ;  for  if  the  grisly  had  replied  to  his  com- 
panion, and  had  called  her  to  the  spot,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  she  was  probably  htmgry,  she  would  have  thrown 
herself  without  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  dainty  supper 
her  mate  had  reserved  until  then.  According  to  all  appear- 
ances, such  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  rascal,  so  that  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  keep  quiet. 

Night  at  length  arrived.  The  stars  sparkled,  but  no  moon 
shone  in  the  blue  heaven.  I  could  distinguish  objects  very 
vaguely,  even  at  a  short  distance,  and  in  the  east  could  but 
just  make  out  the  dim  configuration  of  the  hills.   The  grisly, 
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still  immovable,  formed  a  kind  of  confused  majBS  within  a 
few  paces  of  my  position.  I  ascertained  that  he  was  not 
asleep,  but  closely  watched  my  every  movement. 

At  intervals,  his  eyes,  turned  towards  me,  glowed  like 
burning  coals.  I  had  but  one  hope  of  safety :  by  remaining 
motionless  and  silent,  I  hoped  to  weary  him  out,  or  at  all 
events  to  prevent  him  from  throwing  himself  upon  me,  while 
waiting  for  some  fortuitous  cavae  or  accident  to  draw  him 
elsewhere.  But  that  I  might  not  lose  this  last  chance,  I  was 
compelled  to  keep  awake,  and  this  I  found  a  difficult  task. 
I  was  spent  with  fatigue,  I  was  overcome  with  a  longing  for 
repose.  I  had  had  no  sleep  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  it  was 
twenty-four  since  I  had  broken  my  fast ;  moreover,  I  was 
wearied  by  the  alarm,  anxiety,  and  apprehension  which  I 
had  experienced.  The  air  was  fresh,  and  this  delightful 
coolness,  after  a  burning  hot  day,  seemed  to  lull  me  to 
slumber.  A  profound  silence  reigned  over  the  scene,  and 
I  had  need  of  continual  efforts  to  keep  my  eyelids  open. 

From  time  to  time  I  felt  my  head  sink  forward  ;  immedi- 
ately I  drew  myself  upright,  with  a  shudder  of  terror  at  the 
idea  that  the  bear  was  perhaps  preparing  to  make  his  fatal 
leap.  It  was  something  horrible  !  Even  now  I  frequently 
dream  of  the  agonies  of  that  night.  I  was  like  one  condemned 
to  death,  who,  pursued  relentlessly  by  a  frightful  nightmare, 
awakes  with  a  start  to  remember  that  he  must  die  on  the 
morrow !  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
support  much  longer  this  frightful  constraint ;  it  would  have 
been  beyond  the  strength  of  human  nature. 

When  the  night  was  two  or  three  hours  old,  and  its  deep 
shadows  had  overspread  both  earth  and  sky,  I  heard  different 
animals  coming  to  the  watering-place.  Some  parsed  at  a 
short  distance  from  me,  but  I  could  not  distinguish  what 
they  were.    The  grisly  could  distinguish  them  deaily,  but 
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he  contented  himself  with  taming  round  his  head  when  they 
came  near  him.  I  soon  gave  up  all  ezx^ectation  of  his  for^ 
Baking  his  poet  to  pounce  upon  one  of  them.  Suddenly  he 
raised  his  head,  looked  at  me,  and  began  to  roar.  'The 
moment  is  come  ! '  I  thought  to  myself.  He  reared  liimself 
on  his  paws,  and  roared  more  loudly,  eying  me  with  a  fixed 
glance — at  least  it  appeared  so  to  my  alarmed  senses.  I  pre- 
pared myself  for  the  struggle,  holding  my  gun  in  my  left 
hand,  and  my  handkerchief  in  my  right,  with  the  intention 
of  driving  the  butt-end  of  the  rifie  right  into  his  throat,  and 
of  choking  him,  if  possible,  by  thrusting  my  handkerchief  to 
the  very  bottom  of  his  windpipe. 

This  achievement  I  did  not  pretend  to  look  upon  as  very 
easy  or  practicable,  but  it  was  my  last  chance,  and  I  was 
determined  not  to  perish  without  a  final  effort. 

In  truth,  I  had  given  up  all  hope  ;  my  only  desire  was  to 
close  with  the  monster  who  had  persecuted  me  for  so  many 
hours,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  all  the  injury  I  could. 

The  alarm,  however,  proved  in  vain.  After  a  few  minutes, 
the  ferocious  animal  once  more  became  tranquil,  and  again 
threw  himself  on  tjie  ground,  not  lying  down  as  before,  but 
stretching  his  head  towards  me,  like  a  cat  who  attentively 
examines  any  particular  object  At  length,  when  he  had 
apparently  resolved  some  doubts  which  troubled  himself,  he 
stretched  himself  full  length  upon  the  grass. 

At  the  end  of  another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  made 
another  start,  and  roared  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  idea 
then  occurred  to  me  that  another  animal  of  his  genus  was 
cautiously  approaching  me  in  the  rear,  and  that  my  sentinel 
was  not  inclined  to  permit  any  division  of  the  spoil.  If  I 
were  in  the  right,  it  was  dear  my  fate  would  soon  be  de- 
cided. I  also  conjectured  that  my  men  were  making  some 
attempt  to  reacue  me  under  cover  of  the  darkness ;  yet,  was 
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nougb  to  dar«  any- 
lO  longer  tlie  slightest 


it  probaUe  they  would  have  courage  * 
thing  1  As  you  may  suppose,  I  had  ii" 
inclination  to  sleep. 

The  grisly,  stajiding  erect,  growled  incessantly,  and  atnlked 
to  and  fro,  as  if  uncertain  what  step  he  should  next  decide 
upon.  Finally  he  came  to  a  resolve,  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
getting  ready  tor  a  epriug.    The  hour  had  come  ! 


At  this  very  juncture,  an  unexpected  howling  echoed  in 
mf  rear,  and  a  bright  light  illuminated  all  the  surrounding 
objects.  The  noise  lasted  a  minute  or  two,  and  an  individual, 
whose  head  and  shoulders  seemed  all  on  fire,  dashed  into  the 
space  between  me  and  the  grisly.  The  animal  utt«red  a 
terrible  roar,  more  of  terror  than  rage,  and  with  a  succeamon 
t4  rapid  bounds  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  Then,  in  tha 
person  who  had  come  on  the  scene  so  opportunely,  I  recog- 
nized  Narcissus.  The  flame  which  had  at  first  encircled  him 
BO  longer  waved  and  glittered,  but  he  held  in  each  band  two 
or  tiiree  burning  brauches,  which  he  waved  around  his  head, 
lM|Hng,  and  crying,  and  whirling  round  and  roimd  in  ft 
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frantic  maimer  :  he  liad  all  the  appearance  of  a  demon, 
though  he  was  for  me  a  liberating  angel.  The  poor  fellow 
experienced  so  great  a  fright  that  he  could  scarcely  speak, 
and  heard  not  a  word  that  I  addressed  to  him. 

'  Master,'  he  cried,  '  quick,  load  your  gun  ! — load  your 
gun ! — the  great  beast  will  return  ! — load,  load  your 
gun  !' 

Tne  advice  was  good,  and  I  followed  it  as  quickly  as  I 
was  able.  On  first  rising  from  my  recumbent  position,  I 
found  all  my  limbs  so  stiff  that  I  felt  like  one  paralyzed. 
But  the  blood  soon  began  to  circulate  anew,  and  when  I  had 
loaded  my  double  barrel  we  proceeded  with  all  speed  towards 
the  waggons.  Narcissus  ran  in  front  of  me,  still  shaking 
with  alarm,  carrying  on  his  head  a  frying-pan  and  a  torch  in 
his  right  hand,  leaping  and  shouting  like  a  madman,  as  if  to 
drive  afar  every  beast  of  prey. 

At  length  we  reached  our  encampment.  When  I  had 
appeased  my  appetite,  I  inquired  of  my  deliverer  what  had 
transpired  in  my  absence,  and  how  he  had  contrived  to  de- 
liver me  from  my  perilous  position.  It  appeared  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  endeavoured  throughout  the  entire  day  to 
persuade  my  men  to  make  an  effort  for  my  release.  As  I  have 
said,  they  had  screwed  up  their  courage  in  the  morning  so 
faras  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  then  it  had  again 
evaporated.  In  the  evening.  Narcissus  resolved  on  coming 
to  my  help  alone,  and  for  this  purpose  hit  upon  a  very  in- 
genious stratagem.  He  took  one  of  my  large  fzying-pans, 
and  filled  it  with  a  layer,  of  gunpowder  moistened  so  as  to 
bum  slowly ;  over  this  he  placed  some  straw,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  straw  poured  a  little  dry  powder,  crowning 
the  whole  with  a  small  pile  of  sticks,  twigs,  and  broken 
branches.  With  the  frying-pan  on  his  head,  he  set  out  on 
his  enterprise  after  night  had  gathered  in.    As  soon  as  he 
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had  cleared  about  half  the  space  between  me  and  the  camp, 
he  changed  his  posture,  and  creeping  slowly  and  cautiously 
along  the  ground,  arrived  within  a  hundred  paces  of  my 
position  without  the  grisly  suspecting  his  approach. 

It  was  at  this  moment  the  ferocious  creature  had  reared 
himself  for  the  first  time  on  his  hind-paws,  and  began  to 
roar.  *  That  terrible  voice,'  said  Narcissus,  *  froze  my  very 
heart,  and  I  nearly  swooned  ! ' 

Remaining  motionless  until  the  grisly  had  again  subsided 
into  tranquillity,  my  mulatto  recommenced  his  crawling  pro- 
gress through  the  thick  grass,  advancing  an  inch  or  two  at 
a  time,  and  pausing  for  a  moment  when  he  had  accomplished 
a  few  paces. 

At  last,  when  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  near,  he  dre^r 
a  match  from  his  pocket,  and  struck  it  He  had  but  to  touch 
the  straw,  and  immediately  it  waa  on  fire  !  It  was  during 
these  preparations  the  bear  had  shown  himself  the  most  in- 
censed. But  Narcissus  gave  him  no  time  to  act  Springing 
forward,  with  the  frying-pan  on  his  head  and  some  burning 
boughs  in  his  hand,  he  put  his  adversary  to  the  rout  by  his 
first  charge.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  in  Caesar's  boasting 
languid, '  He  came — he  saw — he  conquered  ! ' 

["  A  capital  story.!"  remarked  Vernon ;  "  what  wonderful 
presence  of  mind  your  hero  displayed,  Seymour.  To  sit 
calmly  in  front  of  a  raging  bear,  hour  after  hour,  needs  no 
ordinary  nerves.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  more  true 
courage  in  such  an  act  than  in  springing  into  the  midst  of  a 
hot  fight,  with  blood  all  on  fire,  and  laying  about  with  your 
sword,  as  if  you  were  a  dozen  Murats  in  one  ! " 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Douglas,  **  old  Grisly  was  not  punished 
for  his  cruel  conduct" 

"  1  should  have  finished  my  story  properly,"  said  Seymour, 
^  and  you  would  have  found  he  did  not  escape.    Mr.  Jeffiney 
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determined  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a  dangeroas  monster, 
and  feeling  certain  lie  would  not  stray  far  from  the  spring 
so  long  as  the  horses  remained  in  its  vidnity,  he  made  an 
expedition  with  a  couple  of  friends  and  their  dogs  a  day  oi 
two  afterwards,  in  search  of  the  venerable  grisly.  After  a 
two  days'  hunt  they  discovered  his  retreat,  and  a  well-aimed 
bullet  terminated  his  career.  My  hero  purchased  his  skin 
of  the  man  who  shot  him,  for  a  hundred  dollars,  that  he 
might  always  preserve  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  terrible  hours 
he  had  passed  iace  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  wild  animals  which  infest  the  North  American  wilder- 
nesses." 

[You  may  be  sure,  most  gentle  reader,  that  Seymour's 
companions  did  not  fail  to  applaud  his  recital. 

*'  And  now  "  said  Fisher,  **  I  have  some  curious  particulan 
to  relate  in  reference  to  the  once  popular  sport  of  bear* 
baiting.''] 

BEAB^BAinNO. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  bear-oombats  which  the 
Earl  of  LeioeBter  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the 
occasion  of  her  famous  visit  to  Eenilworth  Oastle,  but  a 
more  detailed  account  may  be  acceptable.  They  took  plaoo 
on  the  sixth  day  of  her  sojourn  (Friday,  July  14, 1576),  be- 
tween thirteen  bears  and  a  number  of  small-elEed  mastiflA, 
then  called  ban-dogs.  'The  bears,'  says  Master  Bobert 
Laneham,*  'were  brought  forth  into  the  court,  the  dogs  set 
to  them,  to  argue  the  points  even  face  to  face.  They  had 
learned  counsel  also  o'  both  sides ;  very  fierce  both  t'one  and 
t'other,  and  eager  in  argument;  if  the  dog,  in  pleading, 
would  pluck  the  bear  by  the  throat,  the  bear,  with  travene, 

*  Lanoham— Acoonnt  of  the  Queen's  EntorUdnment,  etc,  in  NIoliolali 
'ProgreM  of  Qnecn  EUnbeth/  lii  toL 
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would  claw  Lim  agaiu  by  the  scalp ;  coufess,  an  he  list,  but 
avoid  he  could  not,  that  was  bound  to  the  bar  [the  bears 
were  all  tied  up] ;  and  his  counsel  told  him  that  it  could  be 
to  him  no  policy  in  pleading.  Therefore,  thus  with  fending 
and  fearing,  with  plucking  and  tugging,  scratching  and 
biting,  by  plain  tooth  and  nail  to  one  side  and  t'other,  such 
expense  of  blood  and  leather  was  there  between  them,  as  a 
month's  licking,  I  mean,  will  not  recover ;  and  yet  they  re- 
main as  far  out  as  ever  they  were.  It  was  a  sport  very 
pleasant,  of  these  beasts,  to  see  the  bear  with  his  pink  eyes 
luring  after  his  enemy's  approach,  the  nimbleness  and  weight 
of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage,  and  the  force  and  ex- 
perience of  the  bear  again  to  avoid  the  assaults ;  if  he  were 
bitten  in  one  place,  how  he  would  pinch  in  another  to  get 
free ;  if  he  were  taken  once,  then  what  shift,  with  biting, 
with  clawing,  with  roaring,  tossing,  and  tumbling,  he  would 
work  to  wind  himself  from  them ;  and  when  he  was  loose,  to 
shake  his  ears  twice  or  thrice,  with  the  blood  and  the  slaver 
about  his  phisnomy,  was  a  matter  of  goodly  relief.' 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  our  gentle  ancestors  re- 
garded this  most  cruel  sport,  which  in  the  twelfth  century 
was  a  great  favourite  with  all  classes  of  Londoners.  The 
learned  Erasmus,  who  visited  the  metropolis  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VIIL,  speaks  of  *many  herds  of  bears'  regularly 
trained  for  baiting ;  the  more  opulent  nobles  had  their '  bear- 
wards,'  or  keepers,  while  the  king  himself,  among  his 
officers,  included  the  '  master  of  the  royal  bears.'  The  Paris 
Garden  Theatre,  at  Bankside,  was  especially  devoted  to  this 
popular  pastime,  the  public  being  admitted  on  payment  of 
a  penny  at  the  gate,  and  a  penny  for  a  standing-place.*  At 
one  time,  however,  the  charge  of  admission  was  only  a  half- 

*  Peter  CiuininghAm,  'London,  Put  and  Present.'    See  also  a  carious 
medlej  of  antiquarian  and  historical  information,  entitled  Londiniatut, 
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penny,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  a  poet 
named  Crowley,  who  flourished  under  Henry  VIIL— 

'At  Paris  Garden,  each  Sondaj,  a  man  shall  not  fail 
To  find  two  or  three  hundred  for  the  bearwards  vale. 
One  halfpenny  a  piece  they  used  for  to  gire, 
When  some  have  no  more  in  their  punes,  I  beliere, 
Wel,  at  the  last  day  their  conscience  wil  declare. 
That  the  poor  onght  to  hare  al  that  they  sfiare. 
If  jroti  therefore  gire  to  see  a  bear  fight, 
Be  sore  God  his  curse  wil  on  yon  light' 

Some  of  the  bears,  from  their  superior  strength  and 
courage,  I  suppose,  became  popular  heroes,  and  were 
celebrated  in  verse.  Thus,  one  Sir  John  Davy  censures  the 
young  students  of  the  law  for 

'  Leaving  old  Plowden,  Dyer,  and  Brooke  alone. 
To  see  old  Harry  Shinks  and  Sackerson.' 

The  bear  Sackerson  has  been  immortalized  by  Shakspeare 
in  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,*  where  Slender  declares 
to  sweet  Anne  Page,  '  I  have  seen  Sackerson  loose  twenty 
times,  and  have  taken  him  by  the  chain:  but,  I  warrant 
you,  the  women  have  so  cried  and  shrieked  at  it,  that  it 
passed.' 

James  I.  prohibited  bear-baiting  on  Sundays,  but  was 
no  enemy  to  the  pastime,  for  he  granted  the  lessees  of  the 
Bear  Garden  his  royal  patent  '  for  the  sole  practising  and 
profit  of  the  fighting  and  combating  of  wild  and  domestic 
beasts  in  England  for  fourteen  years.'  Edward  Alleyn,  the 
actor,  and  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  held  the  patent 
for  several  years,  and  annually  cleared  by  it  a  profit  ef  ;£500. 

The  Bear  Garden  continued  a  popular  resort  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  the  Commonwealth  gave  orders  that 
the  bear  should  be  killed,  and  the  sport  discontinued.  In 
the  merry  times  of  the  merry  monarch — that  is,  in  the  dis- 
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solute  days  of  a  saturnine  king— bear-baiting  was  revived, 
and  foreign  ambassadors  were  frequently  entertained  with 
it  At  a  later  period,  the  bear  was  replaced  by  the  bull ; 
but  Bruin  occasionally  figured  in  these  cruel  sports  even  in 
the  days  of  Addison,  who  refers  to  it  in  his  Spectator,  and 
of  Gkiy,  who  celebrates  both  bear  and  bull  in  the  Trivia : — 

'  Rxperltnoed  men,  innred  to  dtj  waji. 
Need  not  the  cslendAr  to  ooimt  their  d«ji 
When  through  the  town,  with  ilow  and  lolemn  air, 
Led  hf  the  noetrll  waUcs  the  inuiled  bear; 
Behind  him  moree,  majeetlcaUy  dull. 
The  pride  of  Hockley  Hole,  the  inrlj  bnlL 
Learn  hence  the  perloda  of  the  week  to  name — 
Monday!  and  Thnradaji  are  the  dayi  of  game/ 

It  was  not  until  1835  that  this  debasing  and  brutal 
amusement  was  finally  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
forbade  the  keeping  of  any  house,  pit,  or  other  place  for 
baiting  or  fighting  any  bull,  bear,  dog,  or  other  animal. 
Who  would  regret  the  disappearance  of  such  a  relic  of  *  the 
olden  time?' 

[^  I  suppose  you  have  heard  enough  of  bears  by  this  time," 
continued  Fisher,  '*  or  I  would  relate  a  few  anecdotes  from 
one  of  Dr.  Scoresby's  books."  ♦ 

"  Who  was  Dr.  Sooresby  ?"  inquired  Vernon. 

"  A  brave  man  and  a  good  man,"  replied  Fisher ;  "who  in 
early  life  no  less  distinguished  himself  as  a  successful  whaling 
captain  than  as  an  acute  scientific  observer.  Having  acquired 
a  competency,  he  withdrew  from  his  profession;  and,  im- 
pelled by  a  strong  religious  feeling,  resolved  to  enter  the 
Church*  His  career  as  a  minister  of  QoiVa  word  was 
eminently  successful  and  laborious.  He  wrote  several 
valuable  works,  and  contributed  some  important  facts  to 
scientific  research." 

*  Pr.  W.  Booreeby,  'An  Aoooont  of  the  Arctic  Regions/  fta 
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^  I  should  like  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  bears," 
exclaimed  Mounljoy,  *'for  all  his  tales  will  be  true— which 
is  more,  I  think,  than  can  be  said  of  all  the  stories  told  by 
naturalists." 

"  Go  on,  Fisher,"  cried  the  others,  "  go  on— thaf  s  a  good 
fellow." 

"  Camensu  omnium,*'  said  Seymour;  "fire  away." 

The  young  naturalist,  therefore,  turned  once  more  to  the 
inexhaustible  pages  of  his  manuscript  volume.] 

A  OROUP  OP  ANECDOTE& 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  remarkable  attachment 
borne  by  the  Polar  Jjears  to  their  young.  Dr.  Scoresby 
relates  an  illustrative  anecdote,  on  the  authority  of  a  credible 
and  well-informed  person,  who  accompanied  him  in  several 
whaling  voyages  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon. 

A  mother  bear,  with  two  cubs  under  its  protection,  was 
pursued  across  a  field  of  ice  by  a  party  of  armed  sailors. 
At  first  she  seemed  to  urge  the  young  ones  to  increase  their 
speed,  by  running  before  them,  turning  round,  and  manifest- 
ing, by  a  peculiar  action  and  voice,  her  anxiety  for  their 
progress ;  but  finding  that  her  pursuers  gained  upon  them, 
she  carried,  or  pushed,  or  pitched  them  alternately  forward, 
until  she  effected  their  escape.  In  throwing  them  before 
her,  the  little  creatures  placed  themselves,  it  is  said,  before 
her  path,  to  receive  the  impulse ;  and  when  projected  some 
vards  in  advance,  they  ran  onwards  until  she  overtook  them, 
when  they  alternately  adjusted  themselves  for  a  second 
throw. 

[**  I  begin  to  respect  Mrs.  Ursus— or  Ursa— Major,"  said 
Douglas;  "she  seems  to  be  a  capital  mother.  And  how 
about  Ursus  Major  himself?  Is  he  as  sagacious  as  his 
spouse?" 
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**  Von  shall  judge/'  replied  Fisher,  "from  the  following 
anecdote."] 

A  whaling  captain  being  anxious  to  procure  a  bear  with- 
out wounding  the  skin,  made  trial  of  the  stratagem  of  laying 
the  noose  of  a  rope  in  the  snow,  and  placing  within  it  a 
piece  of  kreng. 
[*'  What  is  kreng  1 ''  said  Mountjoy.] 

Boasted  whale*s-flesh,  (replied  Fisher.)  A  bear,  ranging 
the  neighbouring  ice,  was  soon  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the 
smell  of  burning  meat  He  perceived  the  bait,  approached, 
and  seized  it  in  his  mouth ;  but  his  foot,  at  the  same  moment, 
being  entangled  in  the  noose  by  a  quick  jerk  of  the  rope,  he 
pushed  it  off  with  his  paw,  and  deliberately  retired. 

After  having  eaten  and  digested  the  piece  he  had  carried 
away  with  him,  he  returned.  The  noose,  with  another  lump 
of  kreng,  being  then  replaced,  he  again  pushed  aside  the 
rope,  and  walked  off  like  a  conqueror  with  his  booty.  A 
third  time  the  noose  was  laid,  but,  excited  to  caution  by  the 
evident  observation  of  the  bear,  the  sailors  concealed  the 
rope  beneath  the  snow,  and  laid  the  bait  in  a  deep  hole  dug 
in  the  centre.  Once  more  the  bear  approached,  and  this 
time  the  seamen  felt  assured  of  their  success.  But  Bruin, 
more  sagacious  than  they  had  supposed,  snuffed  about  the 
place  for  a  few  moments,  scraped  away  the  snow  with  his 
paw,  flung  aside  the  rope,  and  again  escaped  unhurt  with 
his  prize. 

["  Well,**  exclaimed  Douglas,  "  I  had  no  idea  bears  were  so 
very  clever.  I  had  always  looked  upon  Bruin  as  a  slow,  stupid, 
and  heavy  sort  of  fellow,  though  terribly  ferocious,  and 
partial  to  hugging  his  victims  to  death.  It  is  something  to 
find  him  not  so  black  as  he's  painted."] 

Yes  ;  Captain— or  Dr. — which  shall  we  call  him  t— 
Scoresby  records  several  instances  of  his  ferocity. 
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One  Captain  Cook,  a  mariner  from  Lynn,  being  off  the 
coast  of  Spitsbergen,  went  ashore,  accompanied  by  his 
surgeon  and  mate.  While  roaming  about,  a  bear  suddenly 
mshed  upon  the  captain,  and  in  an  instant  seized  him  be- 
tween its  paws.  At  this  awful  juncture,  when  a  second's 
delay  would  have  been  fifttal,  he  called  to  his  surgeon  to  fire ; 
who,  with  extraordinary  promptitude  and  resolution,  did  as 
he  was  directed,  and  providentially  shot  the  bear  through 
the  head.  By  this  ready  assistance  the  captain  was  saved 
horn  being  torn  in  pieces. 

The  commander  of  another  whaling  ship  met  with  a 
similar  accident  Oaptain  Hawkins — ^for  such  was  his  name 
— when  in  Davis  Strait,  observing  a  very  large  bear,  manned 
a  boat  and  pushed  off  in  pursuit  of  it  On  reaching  it— the 
bear  was  seated  on  a  floating  island  of  ice — the  captain 
struck  it  twice  in  the  breast  with  a  lance ;  but  while  in  the 
act  of  recovering  his  weapon  for  another  blow,  the  infuriated 
animal  sprang  up,  seized  him  by  the  thigh,  and  flung  him 
over  its  head  into  the  water.  Fortunately  it  did  not  con- 
tinue the  attack,  but  exerted  itself  to  escape;  and  as  every 
one*s  attention  was  directed  to  the  captain's  rescue,  it  effected 
his  purpose  without  further  molestation. 

On  one  occasion  a  bear,  which  was  attacked  by  a  boat's 
crew  in  the  Spitzbergen  Sea,  made  such  a  formidable  resist- 
ance that  it  succeeded  in  climbing  up  the  side  of  the  boat 
and  taking  possession  of  it ;  while  the  dismayed  sailors  fled 
for  safety  to  the  water,  supporting  themselves  by  the  gun- 
wale and  rings  of  their  skiff,  until  the  arrival  of  some  of 
their  comrades,  who  shot  the  bear  as  it  crouched  inoffensively 
in  the  stern. 

A  narrow  escape  is  also  related  by  Dr.  Scoresby.    A 

seaman,  who  was  pursued  on  an  ice-field  by  a  bear,  and  at 

a  considerable  distance  from  succour,  preserved  his  life  by 
im)  14 
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throwing  down  BOine  article  of  clothitig  whenever  the  aniimil 
gained  upon  him,  as  it  then  immediat^Ij  auspended  the 
pursuit  to  examine  tlie  decoy,  and  thus  gave  him  time  to 
obtain  some  advance.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  a  hat,  a 
jacket,  (tod  a  neck-handkerchief  aucceaaively  abandoned,  the 
bear's  progress  was  retarded,  and  the  sailor  accomplished  in 
safety  his  retreat  to  hie  own  vessel. 

Two  mariuere  belonging  to  a  Teasel  which  had  anchored 
near  Nova  Zembla,  landed  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Waigatz,  and,  impelled  by  curiosity,  wandered  aome  distance 
from  the  lieach.  AU  iiDConacious  of  danger,  they  were 
eagerly  surveying  the  novel  scene,  when  one  of  them  waa 
suddenly  seized  from  behind  by  a  bear  and  dragged  to  the 
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earth.  His  companion  ran  off  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  a 
|)arty  of  his  shipmates  came  to  their  assistance.  During 
their  approach  the  bear  stood  over  his  prey  without  mani- 
festing the  slightest  alarm ;  and,  on  their  attack,  sprang 
upon  one  of  his  assailants,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  strength 
and  ferocity.  The  remainder  fled  in  confusion,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  renew  the  conflict  Three  sailors  only 
among  the  crew  possessed  sufBcient  courage  to  combat  so 
formidable  an  animal;  they  attacked,  after  a  desperate 
struggle  killed  it,  and  recovered  the  mangled  bodies  of  their 
unfortunate  comrades. 

The  bear,  however,  may  be  captured  in  the  water  with- 
out much  difllculty ;  but  on  the  ice  an  encounter  is  hazardous, 
from  the  power  of  resistance  that  he  has  at  his  command. 
^Vhen  perceived,  he  always  turns  upon  his  enemies.  It 
suiick  with  a  lance,  he  is  apt  to  seize  it  in  his  mouth,  and 
either  snap  it  in  twain,  or  wrest  it  out  of  his  antagonist's 
grasp.  If  shot  with  a  ball,  unless  struck  in  the  head,  heart, 
or  shoulder,  it  enrages  rather  than  depresses  him,  and  he 
falls  with  increased  fury  upon  his  pursuers.  When  shot 
from  a  distance,  and  unable  to  escape,  he  has  been  observed 
to  retire  to  the  shelter  of  a  hummock  of  ice,  and,  as  if  con- 
^'iou£  of  the  styptical  effect  of  cold,  apply  snow  with  his 
pawB  to  the  wound. 

The  size  of  this  animal  is  generally  four  or  five  feet  in 
height,  seven  or  eight  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  cir- 
cumference. Sometimes,  however,  it  is  found  much  larger. 
Barentz,  the  old  navigator,  relates  that  in  the  year  1596  he 
killed  two  bears  in  Gherie  Island,  the  skin  of  one  of  which 
measured  twelve,  and  the  other  thirteen  feet.  Its  weight  is 
generaUy  from  600  lbs.  to  above  half  a  ton.  Long  whitish- 
yellow  hair  covers  its  whole  body,  particularly  about  the 
inside  of  the  legs.    Its  paws  are  seven  inches  or  more  in 
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breadth ;  its  claws  two  inches  long.  Its  caniDe  teeth,  ex- 
clusiye  of  the  portion  imbedded  in  the  jaw,  are  abont  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  And  it  is  gifted  with  a  jaw  of  such  won- 
derful strength,  that  it  has  been  known  to  snap  a  lance  in 
twain,  though  made  of  iron,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Two  more  quotations  from  other  sources,  (continued 
Fisher,)  and  I  shall  have  exhausted  my  stores  of  information 
about  the  bear. 

Barents,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  records  what 
was  probably  the  first  encounter  between  man  and  the  Polar 
bear;  which  at  that  time,  ignorant  of  the  deadly  nature  of 
the  weapons  fabricated  by  human  ingenuity,  did  not  fly  from 
an  attack  made  by  thirty  sailors. 

'The  purser,'  he  says,  'slipping  somewhat  further  for- 
ward, and  seeing  the  bear  to  be  within  the  length  of  a  shot, 
presently  levelled  his  piece,  and,  discharging  it  at  the  bear, 
shot  her  into  the  head,  between  both  the  eyes ;  and  yet  she 
held  the  man  still  fast  by  the  neck,  and  lifted  up  her  head 
with  the  man  in  her  mouth,  but  she  began  somewhat  to 
stagger;  wherewith  the  purser  and  a  Scottishman  drew  out 
their  courtlaxes,  and  stroke  at  her  so  hard,  that  their  court- 
laxes  burst,  and  yet  she  would  not  leave  the  man.  At  last 
William  Greysen  went  to  them,  and  with  all  his  might  struck 
the  bear  upon  the  snout  with  his  piece,  at  which  time  the 
bear  fell  to  the  ground,  making  a  great  noise,  and  William 
Qeysen,  leaping  upon  her,  cut  her  throat  The  7th  of  Sep- 
tember we  buried  the  dead  bodies  of  our  men  in  the  States 
Island,  and  having  flayed  the  bear,  carried  her  skin  to  Am- 
sterdam.' 

My  last  anecdote  describes  a  trial  of  finesse  between 
a  bear  and  a  walrus,  and  is  borrowed  firom  Captain 
Beechey:— ♦ 

*  CapUin  F.  BMchfjr/  KamtlT*  of  a  Vojrage  to  the  Padfla* 
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*  One  Bunshiny  day  a  walrus,  of  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length, 
rose  in  a  pool  of  water  not  very  far  from  us ;  and,  after 
looking  around,  drew  his  greasy  carcass  upon  the  ice,  where 
he  rolled  about  for  a  time,  and  at  leogth  laid  himself  down 
to  sleep.  A  bear,  which  had  probably  been  observing  his 
movements,  crawled  carefully  upon  the  ice  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pool,  and  began  to  roll  about  also;  but  apparently 
with  more  design  than  amusement,  as  he  progressively 
lessened  the  distance  between  him  and  his  prey.  The 
walrus,  suspicious  of  his  advances,  drew  himself  up,  as  if 
preparing  to  retreat  into  the  water,  on  which  the  bear  was 
instantly  motionless,  as  if  asleep ;  but,  afler  a  time,  begun 
to  lick  his  paws  and  clean  himself,  slowly  advancing  at  the 
same  time  nearer  his  intended  prey.  His  artifice  did  not 
succeed ;  the  wary  walrus  was  far  too  cunning  to  let  himsell 
be  entrapped,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  the  pool,  which 
the  bear  no  sooner  observed,  than  he  threw  oflf  all  disguise, 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and  followed  him  in  an  instant  into  the 
water,  but  too  late.  The  walrus  got  off,  and  for  that  day 
the  bear  lost  his  dinner/ 

["  Now,'*  cried  the  Fat  Boy,  "  I  think  it  must  be  my  turn 
to  tell  you  a  story." 

"What,  you,  young  Oleaginous!"  exclaimed  Seymour; 
"  and  will  it  be  all  your  own  thunder  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  thunder,"  rejoined  the  Fat 
Boy,  amid  the  laughter  of  his  companions ;  **  my  story  is 
about  a  bear,  and  a  bear  in  India.  Of  course  it*s  not  my 
own — I  read  it,  somewhere  or  other,  a  long  time  ago — and 
this  is  it."] 

THE  FAT  boy's  STORY. 

A  British  officer  and  his  attendants— coolies,  don't  you 
call  them?— were  travelling  in  Oude,  when,  upon  getting 
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to  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  overhung  a  precipice — what 
do  you  think  1— why,  a  bear  started  out  from  an  acyacent 
wood,  and  made  towards  them  in  no  very  friendly  manner. 
Well,  the  officer,  full  of  pluck,  was  ahout  to  fire,  when  one 
of  the  guides  requested  him  to  put  down  his  gun,  as  he 
would  tackle  the  hear  unarmed.  Now,  just  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice  stood  a  tall  tree,  with  very  tough 
elastic  branches,  which  shot  up  from  the  trunk  almost  as 
straight  as  spears.  The  guide  made  for  the  bear,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  attracted  his  attention,  nimbly  climbed  the 
tree,  just  as  nimbly  followed  by  the  raging  beast  Having 
reached  the  upper  boughs,  the  Hindu  slung  a  stout  cord 
over  the  top  of  the  limb  on  which  he  stood,  letting  the  other 
end  drop  to  the  ground.  This  was  instantly  seized  by  an- 
other coolie,  who  pulled  with  all  his  might  and  main — as 
Seymour  does  when  he's  out  rowing  in  the  washerwoman's 
tub— ha,  ha ! 

["  Very  good,  young  man,"  retorted  Seymour ;  "  or  as  you 
do,  when  pulling  at  the  apple-tree,  to  gather  the  Doctor's 
apples ! "] 

Well,  the  Hindu  fellow  pulled  away  at  the  rope  until 
the  branch  projected  from  the  stem  just  like  this— 

[**  Horizontally,  you  mean,"  said  Douglas.] 
Thaf  s  it— until  the  branch  projected  almost  horizontally. 
This  being  done,  the  mountaineer  crept  cautiously  as  near 
tlie  extremity  as  he  safely  could,  followed  just  as  cautiously 
by  the  bear ;  but  the  moment  he  saw  old  Bruin  on  the  bent 
bough,  he  cleverly  let  himself  down  by  the  rope  to  the  ground. 
When  the  bear  found  his  victim  had  given  him  the  slip,  he 
endeavoiu'ed  to  retrace  his  steps ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  let 
go  its  hold  of  the  bough  for  this  purpose,  than  the  hill-man 
suddenly  cut  the  cord,  which  had  been  securely  fastened  to 
a  tree,  and  the  depressed  branch  instantly  gained  its  original 
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pontion  with  an  irresUtible  riuh.    The  Buddenaeu  or  the 
rebound  shook  Bruin  from  his  hold,  so  that  he  was  flung, 
like  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  into  the  air— to  topple  down  the 
precipice,  with  a  hon'id  how!,  and  be  dashed  to  atoms  1 
{"That's  my  story,"  said  the  Fat  Boy  complacently. 

"  Bravo,  old  fellow  !  why,  you  are  aa  good  a  story-teller  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott,"  said  Seymour ;  "  here's  an  orange  for  you 
— a  Beward  of  Merit  for  a  Deserving  Youth." 

Lambert  accepted  the  orange  and  the  compliment  with 
placid  composure,  and  coiled  himself  up  contentedly  in  his 
favourite  comer. 

"How  we  roam  about,"  said  Beouchamp,  "from  the 
prairie  to  the  forest,  from  the  Bear  Garden  of  ancient  Loo- 
don  to  the  rank  jungle  of  India !  It  is  not  so  difficult  for  a 
person  to  be  in  two  places  at  once,  after  nil;  for  we  are 
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mentally  wandering  over  the'  hot  African  plains,  while, 
physically,  shut  up  in  a  railway-carriage  on  a  Yorkshire 
line." 

"  Of  all  the  bears/'  quoth  Doug^,  "  I  think  the  Polar— 
Thalassarctos,  do  you  not  call  him  f— is  the  most  interesting. 
1  like  his  courage,  his  affection  for  his  young,  and  his  sagacity. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  yindictively  cruel,  like  the  tiger,  or 
so  ferocious  as  the  wolf." 

"  No,"  said  Vernon;  **  he  is  not  without  his  good  qualities, 
and  I  wonder  why  the  epithet  bearish  should  be  applied  to 
a  rude,  unmannerly  fellow ;  for  I  do  not  see  that  the  king 
of  beasts  himself  shows  a  whit  more  polisL  He  is  rather  a 
hungry  fellow  though ;  is  he  not,  Fisher  ?" 

^*  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Douglas,  "  I  grant  you  he  is  not  very 
dainty.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no  great  variety  of  diet  to 
be  ei^oyed  in  the  Polar  Regions,  and  that  he  would  soon 
starve  if  he  were  very  fastidious." 

"The  voracity  of  the  bear  is  almost  incredible,"  said 
Fisher.  ''Captain  M'Clure,  the  distinguished  Arctic  voyager, 
killed  a  Polar  bear  whose  stomach  contained  raisins  that 
had  not  been  long  swallowed ;  a  few  small  pieces  of  tobacoo- 
leaf ;  bits  of  pork  fat  cut  into  cubes,  which  the  ship's  cook 
declared  must  have  been  used  for  making  mock-turtle  soup, 
an  article  oflen  found  on  board  a  ship  in  a  preserved  form ; 
and,  lastly,  fragments  of  sticking-plaster.  It  was  evident 
that  Bruin  had  not  been  troubled  with  a  fiistidious  appetite. 
A  preserved  meat-tin  was  afterwards  found  which  had  sup- 
plied him  with  a  portion  of  his  strange  meaL"  * 

"What  a  curious  medley,"  said  Dougks;  "raisins,  to- 
bacco, and  sticking-plaster!  Why,  Lambert,  even  you 
would  certainly  have  objected  to  the  last  two  artides,  eh, 
old  fellow  r 

**  Shenrd  Oibome,  '  D1mot»x7  of  th«  North-West  Panage  bj  Captoin  Sir 
Bodertek  M'anM.' 
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lAinbert  TOncbsafed  no  reply  to  to  impertinent  a  query 
bat  MiUced  tkia  wounded  apirit  with  another  ham-HBiidwic}!.] 

THB  POLAB  BKAR'b  VOBACITT. 

Another  iiwtance  of  Bruin'i  extraordinair  appetite,  (con- 
tinued Fieher,)  uiay  amnae  you.  You  will  have  heard 
of  Dr.  Kane,  the  intrepid  American,  who,  for  on»«iid- 
twent;  months,  and  in  the  face  of  appalling  difficulties, 
pnrsned  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  followers. 
Compelled  to  winter  in  the  Arctic  RegionB,  Dr.  Kane's  party 
was  exposed  to  seTare  hardships.      At  one  time,  when 


sleeping  in  their  tent,  after  a  day's  laborious  exertion,  one 
of  them  wpa  arooaed  by  a  mysterions  noise  which  evidently 
proceeded  from  some  external  cause,  and  just  above  his 
head  Looking  up  cantionsly,  he  could  see  that  a  beast  of 
some  hind  was  engaged  in  a  leisurely  surrey  of  the  tent  and 
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its  inmatcB.  He  uttered  a  cry  which  aroused  his  com- 
panions ;  but  it  was  no  consolation  to  them,  when  thorougbly 
awakened,  to  remember  that  their  ji^ns  had  been  left  outside, 
and  that  not  a  weapon — ^not  even  a  walking  pole — did  the 
tent  contain.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  huge  bear  had 
coolly  thrust  in  his  head  at  the  opening  of  the  tent ;  and 
though  they  lighted  lucifer  matches,  and  waved  blazing 
newspapers  in  his  face,  refused  to  be  discomfited.  Finding 
a  piece  of  seal's  flesh  close  at  hand,  he  regaled  himself  upon 
the  dainty,  and  one  Tom  Hickey  took  advantage  of  his 
pre-occupation  to  cut  his  way  with  a  knife  through  the 
other  side  of  the  tent,  and  procure  a  boat-hook.  Thus 
armed,  he  dealt  a  shower  of  blows  on  the  bear's  head,  which 
drove  him  back,  and  seizing  one  of  the  rifles,  a  well-aimed 
shot  soon  relieved  them  of  their  unwelcome  visitor.* 

But  this  was  not  the  anecdote  I  had  intended  to  relate. 
When  an  exploring  party  went  out  for  a  long  journey,  a 
supply  of  provisions  was  previously  stored  for  their  use  at  a 
convenient  point,  to  diminish  the  burden  which  they  had  to 
carry.  The  preserved  meat,  or  pemmican,  as  it  is  called, 
and  other  provisions,  were  carefully  concealed  under  huge 
piles  of  stoniss,  and  this  hiding-place  was  technically  termed 
a  cache.  No  precautions,  however,  could  foil  the  curiosity 
or  daunt  the  appetite  of  the  Polar  bears.  They  contrived 
to  roll  away  the  stones,  to  break  open  the  tin  cases  of 
pemmican,  and  dash  in  pieces  the  bread-barrels.  It  may  be 
noted  that  they  showed  an  extraordinary  relish  for  old 
canvas  and  ground  coflee,  but  left  the  salt  meat  untouched. 
"  Among  Dr.  Kane's  attendants  was  an  Eskimo,  named 
Hans  Christian,  whose  skill  as  a  marksman  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  ursine  robbers.   Hence  occurred  an  incident, 

*  Dr.  Eliihft  Kane,  U.S.N.,  'Arctic  Ezplontioni*  {WiUj  and  Putnam. 
New  Yotk). 
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which  Beems  to  me  full  of  pathos.  Having  encountered  a 
she-bear  and  her  cub,  the  two  turned  and  fled ;  but  the  cub 
being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  mother,  the  latter  would 
take  it  up  by  the  neck  and  give  it  a  pitch  forward,  following 
rapidly  to  repeat  the  process,  and  occasionally  halting  to 
keep  the  dogs  at  bay.  For  a  mile  and  a  half  the  two  re- 
treated in  this  singular  fashion,  the  hunter  being  too  far  off 
to  get  a  shot  at  them ;  but  at  length,  being  exhausted,  the 
mother-bear  turned  fiercely  on  the  dogs,  roaring  and  fight- 
ing strenuously  in  defence  of  her  ofi&pring ;  until,  at  length, 
Hans  got  within  range,  levelled  his  rifle,  and  shot  her 
dead. 

The  dogs  sprang  forward  to  feast  upon  their  victim ; 
but— undoubtedly  to  their  surprise— were  encountered  by 
the  cub,  which  made  so  gallant  a  show,  and  roared  so  loudly, 
as  effectually  to  dismay  them.  The  Eskimo,  however,  was 
unrelenting,  and  could  not  be  moved  to  pity  by  this  curious 
example  of  filial  affection ;  his  rifle  demanded  another 
victim ;  the  old  bear  was  given  up  to  the  dogs,  and  the 
young  one  reserved  for  the  hunter's  own  eating. 

[*'  So  much  for  the  Bear,"  said  Douglas ;  "  I  vote  we  now 
change  the  subject,  and  address  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  some  other  quadruped." 

"  Very  well,  boys,"  rejoined  Seymour,  "  let  us  draw  lots. 
Here,  Mountjoy,  dip  your  hand  in.  Well,  what  have  you 
chanced  upon )" 
"  The  TiOEB,"  replied  Mountjjoy. 
"  A  capital  choice,"  said  Seymour ;  "  and  Til  lead  off  the 
discussion.  But,  first,  let  me  give  a  look  out ;"  and  opeoing 
the  carriage-door,  he  anxiously  surveyed  the  line,  both  up 
and  down.  There  was  no  sign  of  coming  relief,  however,  and 
returning  to  his  seat,  he  commenced  the  following  conver- 
sation.] 
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go  our  choice,"  said  Seymour, "  iB  the  Tiger — t'elis 
^  tigru,  eh )  Well,  he  ia  s  far  more  aplendid  fellow 
\  than  the  laon ;  with  his  bright  orange-fellaw  coat 
b  bftired  oU  over  with  bold  bands  of  black,  and  his 
bright  quick  eyes  shining  with  coDcentroted  fire. 
Lord  of  the  jungle— swift,  fierce,  daring— I  wonder  the  fable- 
writers  and  poela  did  not  place  him  on  the  throne  of  the 
animal  world  instead  of '  Leo.'  I  know  he  is  ferocious  and 
blood-thirsty— so,  I  suppose,  are  all  your  great  conquerors- 
and,  perhaps,  his  blood  is  heated  by  the  bumiug  rays  of  the 
Tropic  san,  under  whose  blazing  orb  he  spends  bis  twenty 
years  of  wild,  fierce,  rapacious  life.  But  I  maintain  him  to 
be  the  most  brilliant  and  courageous  of  aU  the  camivora. — 
Lambert ! " 
"Well,  dux)" 

"  Where  does  the  tiger  live  1 " 
"  In  the  BDolopcal— " 

" '  A  fool  I  fool  1  fool !  '—hem,  Sbakspeare ;  I  mean,  where 
is  his  native  home  V 
"  la  India,  Seymour." 
"Good,  Mountjoy  ;  in  India  and  ttie  Indian  Islands,  but 
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■ 

also  as  far  to  the  north-east  as  Chinese  Tartary  and  the 
Altai  Mountains.  But  remember,  boys,  that  he  is  purely  an 
Asiatic  animal ;  he  is  unknown  in  Africa,  Europe,  or  the 
New  World.  He  loves  the  dime  of  the  East— the  burning; 
lands  of  the  Tropics — 

'  The  hillB  with  peaky  tops  engrailed. 
And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  lioe/ 

"  In  the  New  World  all  the  great  camivora  seem  to  be 
represented  by  lower  types,  as  the  lion  by  the  puma,  and 
the  tiger  by  the  jaguar,  which  suggests  to  me  that  Fisher 
cannot  do  better  than  favour  us  with  some  account  of  the 
latter  and  less  glorious  quadruped  before  we  attack  Tigi'iB 
fdis.    So,  fire  away,  old  fellow — Incipe,  0  amice  /**] 

Closely  connected  with  the  tiger,  (said  Fisher,)  is  the 
Jaguar  or  Ounce  (FelU  (mca),  an  animal  of  the  feline  kind 
inhabiting  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America,  and  some- 
tiroes  called  the  panther  or  tiger  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  as  large  as  a  wolf,  and  lives  wholly  upon  prey.  Its 
ground  colour  is  a  pale  brownish  yellow,  diversified  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  with  streaks  and  irregular  oblong 
spots  of  black.  Long  continuous  stripes  mark  the  top  of 
the  back ;  the  thighs  and  legs  are  checkered  with  full  black 
spots  ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  whitish  ;  the  tail  not  so  long 
as  the  body  ;  the  upper  part — that  is,  of  the  tail— irregularly 
covered  with  large  black  spots,  the  lower  with  smaller  ones. 
This  handsome  but  ferocious  animal  swims  and  climbs 
capitally,  and  preys  not  only  on  the  larger  quadrupeds,  but 
on  birds,  fish,  tortoises,  turtles'  eggs,  and  the  like.  It  only 
attacks  man  when  rendered  desperate  by  hunger  or  peril. 

Mr.  Bates,  who  has  thoroughly  explored  the  natural 
history  of  the  Amazons  region,  supplies  an  incidental  illus- 
tration of  the  jaguar^s  ferocity.* 

*  II.  W.  Batee,  'The  Katnralist  on  the  River  Amasona.' 
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'  Afler  valkiug  about  half  a  mile,'  lie  Bays,  '  we  cams 
upon  a  diy  water-caime,  where  ve  obscrred  fint  the  old 
footmarks  of  a  tapir,  and  sooa  after,  on  the  margin  of  a 
curious  circular  bole  full  of  muddy  water,  the  fresh  tracks 
of  a  jaguar.  This  tatter  discovery  was  hardly  made  when  a 
nuh  was  heaid  amidst  the  buehes  on  the  top  of  a  sloping 
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bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dried  creek.  We  bounded 
forward  ;  it  was,  however,  too  late,  for  the  animal  had  sped 
in  a  few  minutes  far  out  of  our  reach.  It  was  clear  we  had 
disturbed,  on  our  approach,  the  jaguar  whilst  quenching  his 
thirst  at  the  water-hole.  A  few  steps  further  on  we  saw 
the  mangled  remains  of  an  alligator.  The  head,  fore-quarters, 
and  bony  shell  were  the  only  parts  which  remained ;  but 
the  meat  was  quite  fresh,  and  there  were  many  footmarks 
of  the  jaguar  around  the  carcass,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt 
this  had  formed  the  solid  part  of  the  animal's  breakfast' 

A  curious  story  is  told  by  Catlin  *  of  an  escape  from  one 
of  these  fierce  animals. 

He  was  voyaging  up  the  river  Trombutas— a  Brazilian 
river,  which,  like  most  of  the  streams  of  equatorial  America, 
winds  its  way  through  rich  sylvan  scenery — through  luxuriant 
masses  of  wood,  where  flourish  in  conspicuous  majesty  the 
cedar  and  the  palm,  the  caoutchouc-tree  and  the  BerthoUetia 
excdsai—coloas&l  trunks  towering  up  for  more  than  an 
hundred  feet,  straight  as  an  arrow — gigantic  ferns,  flowering 
bushes,  and  creeping,  climbing,  trailing  parasites,  blending  in 
strange  and  inextricable  disorder ;  he  was  voyaging  up  the 
river  Trombutas,  listening  to  the  sudden  yell  or  scream  that 
startled  the  silent  depths  of  the  forest,  or  watching  the 
gambols  of  the  monkeys  as  they  swung  from  bough  to 
bough,  when  it  became  necessary  to  put  ashore  and  prepare 
the  mid-day  meaL  And  on  this  occasion  the  meal  was 
to  be  a  feast,  for  Catlin's  companions  had  killed  a  white 
hog,  and  were  determined  to  regale  themselves.  So  they 
kindled  a  large  fire — which  is  easily  done,  you  may  be  sure, 
in  the  Brazilian  woods — and  set  to  work  to  roast  it  whole, 
as  our  ancestors  roasted  the  boar  at  Yule  tide.    But  they 

*  Catlin,  '  North  AmericAD  Tribes ' 

t  Tlie  Bnuil-nut  ttw    >  tree  which  ftttains  to  ooIomaI  dimeniioiiiL 
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had  forgotten  that  the  forest  t«emed  with  creaturee  which 
relished  roasted  bog  as  much  as  they  themselves  did,  and 
who  may  have  deemed  them  mtnidera  upon  their  own 
peculiar  domain. 


A  jaguar  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  delicious 
odour— an  odour  which  Charles  Lamb  in  his  famous  esaaj 
on  '  Boast  I^ '  has  shown  to  possess  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  nerves— but  before  he  reached 
the  spot  where  the  culinary  operations  wore  going  on,  he 
found  one  of  the  voyagers,  weary  with  his  day's  work,  lying 
asleep  on  the  grass.  Not  auffering  very  keenly  from  hunger, 
and  perh^w  surprised  by  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  the 
human  form,  the  joftuar  began  to  examine  the  intruder  with 
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playful  cariosity ;  and  he  gently  lifted  his  legs,  and  played 
with  them  slily  and  softly,  as  a  cat  might  play  with  a  mouse 
before  putting  it  to  deatL 

Ptobably  the  jaguaf  s  play  would  have  ended,  like  the 
cat's,  in  blood,  if  Gatlin  had  not  perceived  the  danger  of 
his  companion.  Without  a  moment's  delay  he  hurried  into 
the  boat,  where  he  had  left  his  revolver.  The  jaguar's  head 
was  behind  the  body  of  the  sleeper.  Oatlin  whistled 
gently;  the  brute  looked  up,  and  immediately  received  a 
ball  between  the  eyes,  which  stretched  him  lifeless  by  the 
side  of  his  intended  victim.  Imagine  the  sleeper's  surprise 
when,  awakened  by  the  shot,  he  saw  how  narrowly  he  had 
escaped  a  horrible  death ! 

[**  I  don't  like  to  intrude  upon  your  notice,"  said  Beau- 
champ— a  gentlemanly  youth,  with  a  pleasant  smile— "my 
rough  and  unvarnished  recollections'  of  what  I  have  read, 
or — 

"Don't  be  bashful,"  cried  Seymour,  "we  know  the  real 
genuine  stuff  that  is  in  you,  Beauchamp ;  and  if  you'll  talk, 
we'U  listen!" 

"  To  be  sure  we  will,  Beauchamp,"  exclaimed  the  others. 

"Well,  then,  I  remember  a  very  striking  story  about  a 
jaguar,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  repeat  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  possible,  and  I  shall  call  it,  with  your  per- 
mission,  *  Three  Days  of  Agony.* " 

"  A  good  title,  at  all  events ! "  said  Douglas. 

" '  111  read  jou  matter  dark  and  dangerous/— 

hem— Shakspeare ! "    This  interruption  came,  as  the  reader 
will  naturally  conclude,  from  the  quotation-loving  Seymour. 
"  You  must  suppose  the  adventurer— the  hero  of  my  tale 
—to  be  speaking  in  his  own  person."] 

(877)  15 
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THREE  DATS  OF  AOONT.''^ 

I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  Orinoco,  that  miyestic 
river  which  rolls  across  two-thirds  of  a  continent — ^bordered 
for  league  npon  leagae  by  yirgin  forests  whose  inner  depths 
have  neyer  been  trodden  by  man— and  inferior  in  South 
America  to  the  mighty  Amazon  alone. 

Now,  for  my  part,  (continued  Beauchamp,)  and  here  1 
put  myself  forward,  I  have  always  been  particularly  fond  of 
riyer-voyaging;  of  passing  along  the  course  of  a  pleaaani 
stream,  and  exploring  the  country  which  it  traveraes, 
brightens,  and  enrichea 

["  '  The  riTer  nobly  foams  and  flow% 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground,'  ** 

quoted  Seymour.] 

You  come  upon  sweet  fairy  isles,  nestling  in  the  bosom 
of  placid  waters,  and  crowned  with  leaf  and  blossom,  like  a 
beauty  with  a  wreath  of  flowers ;  or  you  wind  into  little 
silent  creeks,  where  the  plover  and  the  king-fisher  pursue 
their  solitary  pastime;  or  you  dip  into  still  sequestered 
nooks,  hidden  behind  the  projecting  banks,  and  tenanted  by 
lazy  carp  and  wary  trout ;  or  you  float  under  the  shadow  of 
melancholy  boughs,  from  one  bright  landscape  to  another, 
all  diflering  in  character,  but  all  equal  in  loveUness  and 
interest.  Such  is  river-voyaging  in  England— what  must 
it  be  in  Tropical  America,  where  the  colossal  trees,  as  you 
have  already  heard,  interlace  their  mighty  branches  to  form 
an  almost  impenetrable  canopy — where  the  shores  are 
clothed  with  giant  ferns— where  birds  of  rich  and  brilliant 
plumage  dart  to  and  fro,  like  beams  of  many-coloured  light, 
and  a  thousand  strange  forms  and  sounds  perplex  and  yet 
entertain  the  voyager  ? 

*  Tbia  tale  ia  from  a  Gorman  Bonroe. 
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Through  a  saoceoBion  of  wondrous  scenes  I  made  my 
way  up  the  Orinoco  in  a  certain  bright  May  month— never 
mind  how  many  years  ago.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  hot 
season;  the  river-waters  were  very  low;  and  at  intervals, 
as  we  rowed  along,  we  caught  sight  of  openings  through  the 
dense  underbrush,  which  had  been  made  by  different 
animals  on  their  way  to  the  river  in  search  of  prey,  or  to 
quench  their  thirst  On  both  banks,  amid  the  rushes  and 
slime,  huge  crocodiles  were  lying,  lazily  basking  in  the  sun, 
where  its  rays  penetrated  through  the  leafy  forest. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season— when  the  parched  and  faded  landscapes 
suddenly  revive,  as  if  touched  by  an  enchanter's  wand — ^and 
we  moored  our  little  vessel  off  a  smaU  islet  or  rock  of 
granite,  rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water,  in  the 
thought  that  there  we  should  be  unmolested  by  the  jaguars. 

Stripping  myself  of  my  clothes,  which  I  made  up  into  a 
bundle,  and  held  aloft  in  one  hand,  I  leaped  into  the  river, 
and  swam  to  the  island  rock.  Scrambling  to  the  summit,  I 
found  I  could  just  reach  with  my  hand  the  lower  branches 
of  a  magnificent  mango-tree.  After  I  had  dressed  myself,  I 
drew  down  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  which  dragged  along 
with  it  several  others;  and  their  elastic  force,  as  they 
bounded  back,  raised  me  suddenly  from  the  ground,  and 
lifted  me  into  the  very  midst  of  the  giant  tree.  '  What  a 
delightful  night,'  thought  I,  'might  I  spend  here  in  this 
leafy  bower,  out  of  the  reach  of  jaguars!'  I  resolved  to 
realize  the  idea.  My  Zambos,  a  half-negro,  half-Indian 
race,  brought  me  my  hammock  from  the  boat,  and  having 
securely  fixed  it  among  the  branches,  left  me,  promising  to 
return  at  sunrise.  Fatigued  with  the  day's  exertions,  I  was 
soon  asleep,  and  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  my  reposa 

When  I  again  opened  my  ^es,  I  was  conscious  of  a  feel- 
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ing  of  severe  pain ;  probably  the  pain  awoke  me.  I  was  wet 
to  the  skin.  Heavy  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  the 
leather  of  my  hammock  having  stretched,  I  found  myself 
imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  a  wet  sack.  After  some  vigorous 
efforts  I  got  free,  and  contrived  to  rise  and  look  about  me. 
The  sun's  face  was  obscured  by  a  thick  fog;  no  ground  was 
visible—neither  earth  nor  sky— water,  water  everywhere — 
the  rains  had  fallen,  the  waters  had  risen — the  solitary  rock- 
isle  was  completely  overflowed— no  vessel,  no  Zambos  could 
I  discover ! 

It  was  evident  that  I  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  tree, 
which,  as  it  was  neither  a  banana  nor  a  breadfruit  tree, 
could  supply  me  with  nothing  to  satisfy  my  hunger  but  its 
leaves  and  young  shoots.  A  cheerless  prospect  this  for  a 
poor  creature  whose  limbs  were  rigid  with  cold  and  damp, 
and  who  already  felt  the  pangs  of  a  keen  appetite.  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  or  Alexander  Selkirk  in  his  solitary  island,  was 
far  better  provided  for  than  I  was.  To  beguile  my  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  so  pitiful  a  position,  I  began  to 
explore  my  new  domain.  Creeping  along  the  thick  branches 
of  the  tree,  which  afforded  me  a  sufficiently  solid  support,  I 
was  met,  on  a  sudden,  by  the  glitter  of  two  fiery  eyes,  and 
saw  before  me  an  animal,  for  which,  from  my  childhood 
upward,  I  have  had  an  intense  aversion,  an  enormous  lizard 
of  the  species  called  Iguana,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  this  harmless  reptile  gave  me  a  genuine  alarm,  and 
I  rapidly  retreated  along  the  branch,  which  afforded  me  a 
resting-pUce,  only,  to  my  great  annojrance,  to  encounter  a 
second  iguano,  whose  flashing  tail  was  describing  superb 
spirals  in  the  air. 

Do  you  believe  in  what  is  called  /omno/ion— that 
singular  influence  which  the  snake,  for  instance,  seems  to 
exercise  on  the  bird,  fixing  it  to  the  ground,  and  rendering 
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it  incapable  of  escape?  I  do;  and  that  it  is  the  result  of 
extreme  terror,  producing  a  species  of  partial  paralysis. 
The  sight  of  the  iguanas  assuredly  fascinated  me;  I  could 
not  remove  from  them  my  anxious  gaze;  but  continued  to 
watch  their  movements  with  the  most  uneasy  attention. 
A  scorching  fever  took  possession  of  me.  My  hands  burned, 
my  temples  throbbed.  Seated  on  a  forked  branch  of  the 
tree,  and  supporting  my  aching  head  in  my  hands,  I  saw 
the  whole  country  around  me  transformed  into  a  waste  of 
waters — ^the  vast  extent  of  the  inundation  depriving  mc  of 
all  hope  that  my  friends  would  discover  my  position  ;  the 
rains  beat  against  my  face ;  the  loud  peals  of  the  thunder 
reverberated  through  the  forest  like  the  roar  of  a  fiercely- 
contended  battle;  the  sharp  lightning  darted  its  arrowy 
flames  across  the  leaden-coloured  sky;  the  yells  of  wild 
animals  at  intervals  rose  above  the  roll  of  the  thunder ; — can 
you  imagine  a  scene  more  likely  to  appal  even  the  boldest 
spirit!  And  then,  too,  I  was  so  tormented  with  hunger 
that  I  was  compelled  to  chew  a  few  mango-leaves  to  appease 
its  keenest  pangs. 

Almost  as  if  they  coz^ectured  my  despair,  or  impelled 
by  that  gregarious  instinct  which  all  anunals  feel  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  the  two  lizards  ventured  to  approach  me.  My 
emotions  at  this  moment  only  a  Dante  could  conceive  and 
describe ;  such  was  the  strange  effect  which  their  gigantic 
size,  their  flaming  eyeballs,  and  the  shifting  metallic  colours 
that  seemed  to  waver  about  their  bodies,  produced  on  my 
excited  imagination.  One  of  them  was  almost  close  to 
me,  when,  my  antipathy  inspiring  me  with  strength  and 
courage,  I  struck  him  heavily  on  the  head.  Both  my  per- 
secutors immediately  disappeared  with  a  speed  which  sur- 
prised me,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree. 
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'Like  a  wounded  snake/  the  weary  day  *  dragged  its  slow 
length  along;**  but,  at  last,  evening  approached.  The 
vultures  hovered  in  clouds  over  my  head ;  flocks  of  herons 
and  flamingoes  skimmed  over  the  waters,  and  aroused  the 
slumbering  crocodiles,  which,  darting  up  to  seize  them,  feU 
themselves  a  priey  to  the  ravenous  jaws  of  the  jaguars;  im- 
mense 'fleets'  of  tortoises  raised  their  broad  shell-like 
armour  above  the  surface  of  the  river;  whilst  bands  of 
Cebid»,  screaming  and  chattering,  swung  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  indulged  in  a  thousand  grotesque  gambols.  Night 
came,  and  the  huge  bats,  large-eared,  and  with  wings  a 
couple  of  feet  wide — Dysapfs  perotis  is  the  name  of  the 
species— fluttered  about  me,  and  a  myriad  fire-flies,  kind- 
ling their  tiny  lamps,  adorned  the  forest  with  a  fairy 
illumination.  By  the  help  of  my  knife,  I  succeeded  in  fixing 
my  hammock  securely,  and  overpowered  by  grief,  weariness, 
and  hunger,  fell  asleep. 

The  second  day  of  my  captivity  dawned,  but  no  boat, 
no  vessel  was  in  sight ;  no  sound  could  I  hear  but  the  rush 
of  the  winds  and  the  roll  of  the  waters.  By  degrees  the 
morning  mists  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  shone  forth,  and 
the  various  voices  of  Nature  all  at  once  awoke.  Then 
again  the  mist  gathered,  wrapping  everything  in  an  almost 
impenetrable  veil,  so  that  I  felt  as  if  the  tomb  were  swallow- 
ing me  up  alive.  I  abandoned  all  hope  of  life,  and,  as  one 
who  trembles  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  humbled  my  soul 
before  my  God.  What  chance,  indeed,  was  there  that  my 
companions  should  discover  me  among  the  thick  leaves,  and 
shrouded  by  a  dense  fog  I 

Suddenly,  a  low  growl—close  at  hand— pierced  through 
the  air,  and  sent  a  chiU  to  my  very  heart  I  rose  hastily, 
for  I  knew  it  was  the  cry  of  tlie  jaguar.    I  hoard  a  rustling 

*  "  And  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length  along.** — Papt, 
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among  the  leaves ;  the  branches  snapped  and  cracked ;  and 
hark !  a  sound  as  of  a  living  creatore  falling  from  the  tree, 
and  struggling  in  the  water.  I  hoped  that  the  liyer  had 
swept  away  its  prey,  or  that  it  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
alligators. 

The  mist  once  more  cleared  away,  drawing  of^  like  a 
stage-curtain,  which  gradually  reveals  the  various  scenes 
disposed  behind  it  And,  ah  me,  when  I  glanced  at  the 
rock-island  which  had  beguiled  me  into  my  dreary  cap- 
tivity, what  a  spectacle  met  my  eyes !  The  jaguar  himself, 
still  dripping  from  his  plunge  into  the  waves,  had  contrived 
to  scramble  out,  and  now  crouched  upon  the  rock,  facing 
me  with  hideous  stare !  Motioziless  he  sat,  and  watched 
me !  Scarce  six  feet  intervened  between  him  and  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  he  seemed  to  be  calculating  the  length  and 
force  of  his  spring. 

Failing  in  his  first  attempt  to  reach  them,  he  darted 
towards  the  trunk,  and  with  the  help  of  his  long  sharp 
claws  began  slowly  to  dlmb  it  But  I  felt  calm  and  com- 
posed, for  I  knew  the  advantage  over  him  which  my  position 
gave.  m&  I  cautiously  descended  to  a  lower  bough,  one 
hand  armed  with  a  stake  which  I  had  cut  and  sharpened, 
the  other  brandishing  my  good  knife.  I  let  my  antagonist 
advance,  step  by  step — ^plunging  his  keen  daws  into  the 
tree's  smooth  bark— his  emeralds  fixed  upon  me  with  a  glare 
of  bloodthirsty  eagerness.  Leaning  my  knee  for  support  on 
an  angle  formed  by  the  division  of  the  branches,  I  looked 
down,  and  calmly  admired  the  graceful  agility,  strength,  and 
suppleness  of  the  jaguar.  At  length  his  hot,  rank  breath 
scorched  my  face  -  his  fore  paws  were  almost  within  reach  of 
my  hand.  I  fixed  the  point  of  my  knife  firmly  in  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  and  raising  my  sharpened  stake,  dealt  the  fierce 
brute  a  violent  blow  on  the  head.    He  uttered  a  low  growl, 
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but  did  not  give  way  one  inch,  only  shifting  his  position  so 
as  to  shelter  his  head  under  an  overhanging  branch.  As  I 
saw  that  my  plan  of  attack  had  fieiiled,  I  now  drove  the 
stake  into  his  gaping  jaws,  and  the  intense  pain  of  the 
wound  forced  him  to  recede  a  little.  He  gathered  up  his 
body  like  a  cat,  and  raised  one  of  his  fore  paws  to  catch  a 
bough,  which  would  have  placed  him  on  a  level  with  me, 
and  so  given  him  no  inconsiderable  advantage. 

Now,  indeed,  my  situation  became  critical ;  his  five  huge 
claws  actually  touched  my  knee,  and  from  his  violent  pant- 
ing I  knew  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  supreme  efibrt 
Quick  as  thought,  I  stooped  down,  knife  in  hand,  and 
plunged  it  up  to  the  haft  in  the  creature's  eye  I  He  uttered 
a  long  low  wail  of  agony,  and  tried  to  strike  at  me  with  his 
claws,  while  his  blood  poured  over  my  hand.  But  in  his 
anguish  he  had  again  drawn  back,  and  I  once  more  struck  him 
with  my  stake,  forcing  him  still  further  down,  until,  maddened 
by  rage  and  pain,  he  made  a  last  desperate  spring,  lost  his 
footing,  and  fell  headlong  into  the  river.  There  his  fate  was 
soon  decided.  A  score  of  crocodiles  pounced  upon  him 
immediately,  and,  hugely  to  my  satiafactiou,  devoured  him. 

Now  I  could  draw  breath  and  look  around  me.  Like 
a  vast  dome,  the  mist  still  hung  suspended  over  the  rising 
¥rater&  For  myself,  I  was  starving,  wet,  cold;  shivering. 
My  old  foes,  the  lizards,  whose  society  I  now  longed  for— 
they  would  have  supplied  me  with  a  meal— had  disappeared. 
I  chewed  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  they  did  not  satisfy 
my  hunger,  but  deadened  its  pangs.  Did  I  descend  from 
the  tree  to  the  rock  below,  I  should  be  more  easily  seen  by 
niy  Zambos,  if  they  came  in  search  of  me,  but  I  should  be 
also  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey.  Hunger 
filled  me  with  strange  pains,  and  my  appetite  was  stimulated 
by  the  sight  of  the  splendid  tortoises  floating  within  my 
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reach,  but  how  could  I  hope  to  secure  a  footing  on  the  wet, 
filimy  rode,  which  the  jaguar  could  hardly  climb  1  It  was 
now  that  I  recognised  the  full  extent  of  my  peril  My 
Zambos  would  necessarily  have  returned  long  before,  if  the 
boat  had  not  been  swept  by  the  rushing  waters  to  a  great 
distance  from  my  prison.  Despair  made  me  faint  and  sicL 
The  gloomy  and  obscene  vultures  which  perched  themselves 
near  me,  craned  forward  their  ashy-colouted  heads  as  if 
conscious  that  I  should  become  their  prey.  I  cut  off  a  long 
straight  branch,  and  fastened  to  one  end  of  it  a  piece  of 
white  linen.  This  I  hoisted  in  the  tree  as  a  signal  for  my 
ZamboB,  but  it  was  soon  rendered  useless  by  a  heavy  shower, 
which  made  it  hang  down  instead  of  floating  in  the  air. 

The  third  night  of  my  strange  captivity  found  me  lying 
in  my  hammock,  suffering  alternately  from  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  sickness ;  not  a  b'ght,  not  even  the 
smallest  star  twinkled  through  the  fog.  Oh,  how  long  and 
dreaiy  seemed  that  night!  Would  mom  never  appear! 
Surely  minutes  were  prolonged  to  hours,  and  hours  to 
daysn-I  seemed  to  live  a  lifetime  in  that  night !  I  could 
not  sleep,  so  severe  was  my  physical  pain,  so  great  were  my 
mental  sufferings ;  I  even  longed  for  death,  as  the  blessed 
end  of  all  my  anguish  and  all  my  sorrow. 

At  length  the  wind  partially  cleared  away  the  mist,  and 
a  fieiint  glimmer  in  the  east  told  me  that  another  day  was 
dawning  on  the  re-awakened  world. 

But  I  gazed  hopeless  as  the  sky  reddened,  and  the  mist 
vanished,  and  the  sun  came  forth,  like  a  bridegroom,  from 
the  golden  chambers  of  the  east 

At  intervals,  I  heard  a  sound,  like  the  noise  of  fire-arms, 
echoing  over  the  water,  but  I  deemed  that  my  fancy  deceived 
me,  or  that  the  savage  tribes  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  were  at  war  among  themselves ;  any  way,  there  was 
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nothing  in  it  to  alarm  me,  for  I  was  past  alarm ;  or  to  cheer 
me,  for  I  had  abandoned  hope.  I  could  not  rise,  for  my 
trembling  limbe  failed  me;  and  I  lay,  perhape,  for  some 
hours,  in  a  state  of  partial  unoonsdousnees,  a  dreamless, 
swooning  being. 

All  at  once  I  was  aroused  by  the  loud  rattle  of  musketry. 
I  seemed  to  awaka  A  sudden  vigour  shot  through  my 
limbs ;  I  even  tried  to  shout,  but  my  voice  fell  back  unheard. 
Soon  I  perceived  that  the  firing  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
At  the  well-known  sound  my  hopes  revived ;  my  energies 
returned ;  the  blood  flowed  freely  through  my  veins.  An- 
other and  another  shot,  and  a  canoe  came  in  sight  round  a 
projection  oi  the  rocky  bank.  Hurrah!  I  can  see  my 
Zambos  in  it — ^they  have  not  deserted  me !  I  can  distinguish 
the  man  at  the  helm,  and  again  I  seek  to  make  myself  heard ; 
but,  as  yet,  in  vain.  Bound  and  about,  and  across  the  river, 
and  along  the  reedy  marge,  in  every  direction  wheels  the 
light  canoe;  my  £uthful  attendants  are  seeking  their  nuiater; 
ever  and  anon  firing  a  shot  to  attract  my  notice ;  and  now 
they  are  tossing  to  and  fro  opposite  my  prison.  Woe's  me ! 
Shall  I  lose  this  one  last  chance  of  escape  1  Another,  and 
a  vigorous  effort  I  shriek  aloud— aloud,  a  sort  of  wild 
despairing  cry,  whose  echoes  startle  me  as  they  roll  away 
through  the  forest — it  is  heard;  the  Zambos  shout  in  return, 
a  joyous,  exhilarating  cheer— they  moor  their  boat  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree— I  am  saved ! 

Spent  with  fatigue  and  want,  I  fall  into  their  faithful 
arms,  and  am  transported  in  safety  to  the  canoe,  thanking 
God  that  in  his  mercy  he  has  delivered  me  fix)m  a  terrible 
death. 

[The  interest  of  B^uchamp's  story  had  held  the  boys  breath- 
less and  speechless  until  its  conclusion.  They  then  recovered 
themselves  sufficiently  to  overwhehn  the  raconteur  with  their 
praises,  and  testify  their  satisfiaction  by  a  hearty  cheer. 
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**  Yet  the  jaguar,"  said  Seymour,  "  can  hardly  be  of  as 
traeulent  a  character  as  he  is  sometimes  represented,  if  the 
anecdote  be  true  which  I  have  heard  of  an  encounter  between 
him  and  an  Indian.  The  latter,  on  emerging  from  some 
bushes  through  which  he  had  been  forcing  his  way,  saw  a 
jaguar  standing  in  the  road  not  ten  paces  distant,  and 
eying  him  with  a  glance  of  mingled  curiosity  and  fierce- 
ness. The  Indian  having  neither  bow  nor  dart  was  tem- 
porarily panic-stricken,  but,  recovering  his  presence  of 
mind,  he  took  off  his  broad-brimmed  hat  and  bowed  low 
to  the  very  ground,  with,  'Muits  bem  dias,  meu  senhor,* 
or,  'A  veiy  good  morning,  sir.'  Such  courtesy  appears 
to  have  affected  the  jaguar  profoundly,  for  he  turned  slowly 
round  and  marched  down  the  road  with  becoming  dignity.*'* 

*'The  black  tiger  or  jaguar,"  remarked  Fisher,  ''seldom 
attacks  man,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon  will  charge 
him  with  as  little  fearlessness  as  a  British  soldier  would 
charge  a  Chinaman!  They  chase  him  upon  the  broad 
grassy  campos,  running  him  down  with  horses,  and  dez* 
terously  catching  him  in  the  lasso.  And,  mind  you,  they 
fling  the  rope  with  so  much  precision  that  the  tiger  once 
caught  has  no  chance  of  escape.  He  is  quickly  strangled, 
his  legs  are  tied,  and,  flung  over  the  horse's  back  like  a  sack 
of  meal,  he  is  ignominiously  borne  away  to  the  hut  of  his 
captor.  For  the  indifference  with  which  he  is  regarded  by 
man,  he  revenges  himself,  however,  upon  inferior  animals. 
The  Brazilians  believe  that  the  alligator  is  paralyzed  with 
fear  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  will  even  permit  him  to  eat  off 
its  tail  without  resistance  i  The  jaguar  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  dainties,  at  all  events,  for  the  tail  of  the  alligator 
is  the  only  part  reUshed  by  epicures.  There  are,  however, 
several  well-authenticated  stories  which  show  that  he  is, 

*  Edwwds,  '  A  Vojage  up  the  River  Amaioa.' 
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under  some  circumstances,  a  dangerous  antagonist;  and  I 
would  recommend  you  not  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  a 
Brazilian  forest  without  the  protection  afforded  by  a  good 
rifle."] 

A  DESCENDANT  OF  THE  AMAZONS. 

I  have  read  in  a  French  book  of  travels,*  (continued 
Fisher,)  a  remarkable  experience  of  South  American  life. 
It  occurred  in  that  romantic  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Amazons  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  world  within  a  world ;  a 
land  of  fable  and  legend,  no  less  than  a  r^on  of  natural 
wonder&  During  our  voyage  on  the  Atacoari,  says  the 
writer  I  refer  to,  we  were  witnesses,  not,  indeed,  of  the 
event— it  took  place  at  some  distance  from  us— but  of  the 
consequences  of  an  event,  in  which  an  ethnological  enthu- 
siast and  advocate  of  old  beliefs  might  have  been  excused 
for  recognizing  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  existence  of 
those  warrior  women  of  the  river  Nhamondas  who  have 
afforded  a  theme  of  discussion  to  travellers  and  savants, 
from  Orellana-— he  first  saw  them  in  their  manner  as  they 
live,  and  named  them  Amazona — down  to  La  Condamine. 
The  latter,  it  is  true,  never  beheld  them  with  his  own 
eyes,  but  on  the  faith  of  the  statements  of  a  Brazilian 
officer,  founded  on  the  recollections  of  the  Brazilian  offi- 
cer's deceased  grandfather,  thought  it  his  duty  as  a  French 
academician  to  certify  the  existence  of  these  chivalrous 
females. 

A  Ticuna  Indian  and  his  wife  had  set  out  in  their  little 
canoe  to  provision  themselves  with  a  supply  of  edible  roots 
in  a  plantation  which  they  possessed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Atacoari.  As  they  skirted  the  rich  leafy  woodlands,  a  jaguar, 

*  IL  Paul  HAToor.    '  Vojrage  de  VOeUa  Paciflqae  ft  I'Ooten  AtUnUqoe' 
(Tour  da  Mond«,  1806,  Snd  Yd.) 
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coDcealed  amoog  the  thickets,  suddenly  sprung  upon  the 
Ticuna,  who  wua  stationed  in  the  fi>re  part  of  the  canoe ; 
but  whether  he  miBcalcukted  hia  leap,  or  whether  the 
muddy  soil  gave  way  under  him,  it  is  certain  that,  inBtead 
of  falling  on  the  Indian's  shoulders  as  he  had  intended,  he 
only  struck  his  skull  with  his  right  paw.  The  five  keen 
claws  with  which  the  paw  waa  armed,  literally  scalped  the 
unfortunate  native,  who  rolled,  faint  and  bleeding,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe,  while  the  jaguar,  his  head  out  of  water. 
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bis  foaming  mouth  wide  open,  hLa  eyes  glowiog  with 
murderous  fire,  crouched  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  and 
prepared  to  seize  his  victim.  In  this  he  would  probably 
have  succeeded,  if  the  Ticuna  woman  had  not  gallantly 
seized  her  husband's  spear,  and,  with  both  hands,  plunged 
it  into  the  animal's  throat  The  jaguar,  howling,  fell  back 
into  the  water,  struggled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  all  was 
over! 

Thus  happily  freed  from  her  enemy,  the  Ticuna,  instead 
of  falling  on  her  knees  like  a  simple  woman,  and  pouring 
out  her  thanks  to  her  god  Tupana,  resumed  her  place  in 
the  stem  of  the  canoe,  rowed  bravely  homeward,  and  bore 
her  miserable  husband  to  his  hammock. 

'It  was  two  hours  after  this  oeeurrence,*  says  our  travel- 
ler, Hhat  we  arrived  at  the  Ticuna's  hut,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  some  refreshment  The  Amazon,  while  giving 
us  some  bananas  and  roots,  related  her  achievement,  simply, 
without  gesture,  without  emotion,  and  as  if  it  were.a  passage 
of  her  everyday  life.  Nothing  could  be  more  impressive 
than  this  calm  demeanour ;  the  demeanour,  I  think,  of  one 
able  to  accomplish  even  greater  deeds  if  the  necessity  for 
them  were  ever  forced  upon  her.' 

["  Brave  Ticuna !"  cried  Douglas  ;  "  if  she  had  the  form  of 
a  woman  she  had  the  heart  of  a  man." 

"  She  must  have  been  a  descendant,"  said  Mountjoy,  **  of 
the  Amazons  of  old,  whose  martial  appearance  struck  terror 
into  the  souls  of  the  Greeks." 

"  You  forget,"  rejoined  Beauchamp,  "  that  the  Amazons 
of  mythology  were  an  Asiatic  race.  But,  perhaps,  they 
emigrated  to  America  afler  the  death  of  their  queen  Pen- 
thesilea  at  the  siege  of  Troy !"] 
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AN  B8GAPB  FROM  A  TIOSR. 

To  return  to  the  tiger :  I  have  heard,  (said  Seymour,)  of 
a  remarkable  escape  which  occurred  in  the  north-east  of 
Hindustan.  He  who  escaped  was  an  English  soldier,  armed 
only  with  a  bayonet,  and  the  drcumstanoes  are  thus  related 
by  the  officer  to  whose  detachment  he  belonged : — 

It  was  after  a  long  day's  march  of  fifteen  miles,  across 
a  country  where  a  road  could  with  difficulty  be  traced— and 
that  road  only  the  rough  channels  dug  out  by  the  violent 
rains— that  we  arrived  at  an  unusually  swampy  jungle, 
which,  from  its  extent  and  the  fatigued  state  of  the  soldiers 
and  cattle,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  defer  passing  until  the 
following  morning. 

'I  had  observed  several  flocks  of  wild  peacocks  and 
turkeys  while  the  tente  were  pitehing,  which  always  frequent 
the  same  dry  heathy  ground  adjacent  to  jungles  that  tigers 
do ;  but  from  our  numbers,  the  compactness  of  our  encamp- 
ment, and  the  precaution  I  had  taken  of  ordering  fires  to  be 
kindled  in  various  directions,  I  conceived  we  had  little  to 
fear  from  any  visit  those  gentlemen  might  be  tempted  to 
pay  us. 

'  I  had  but  just  entered  my  tent,  and  wrapped  myself  in 
my  boat-cloak,  with  the  viei^  of  securing  a  little  repose, 
when  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  musket  I  rushed 
instantly  to  the  entrance  of  my  tent,  and  was  questioning 
the  sentinel  as  to  the  direction  of  the  sound,  when  a  huge 
tiger,  with  monstrous  bounds,  passed  within  a  few  yards  of 
us,  with  one  of  our  brave  fellows  struggling  in  his  jaws. 
My  sentinel  promptly  fired ;  but  the  agitation  of  the  moment 
interfered  with  the  accuracy  of  his  aim.  The  ball  to  all 
appearance  struck  him,  for  he  immediately  increased  his 
speed.    We  tracked  his  course  by  the  blood  which  flowed 
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from  him,  or  his  unhappy  victim,  and  had  already  penetrated 
into  the  jungle  several  hundred  yards  before  we  began  to 
despair  of  finding  the  latter  alive,  and  of  rescuing  him  from 
his  awful  position.  Judge  of  our  horror  on  suddenly  hear- 
ing a  kind  of  sullen  growl  or  roar,  which  made  the  hills 
echo  a  still  more  dreadful  sound ;  and  judge,  too,  of  our 
joy,  a  moment  afterwards,  on  being  greeted  with  a  shout 
from  our  lost  companion  about  fifty  yards  further  in  the 
jungle  than  we  had  penetrated,  which  was  eagerly  taken  up 
by  those  who  had  joined  with  me  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  we  met  him  limping  towards  us,  with 
as  joyous  a  face  as  ever  I  witnessed,  even  after  the  most 
flattering  success. 

'  The  following  account  of  his  escape  he  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  paper :  I  was  just  returning,  at  a  good  brisk 
pace,  from  one  of  the  posts  down  the  jungle,  where  I  had 
been  taking  some  victuals  to  my  bedfellow,  when  I  heard 
a  kind  of  rustling  noise  in  some  bushes,  about  six  or  seven 
yards  behind  me,  and,  before  I  could  turn  round  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  I  was  pounced  upon,  and  knocked  down  with  such 
force  as  to  deprive  me  of  my  senses,  till  I  arrived  opposite 
your  tent ;  when  the  sudden  report  of  a  musket,  together 
with  a  kind  of  twitching  in  my  thigh,  brought  me  to  myself, 
and  to  a  sense  of  the  great  danger  in  which  I  was ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  did  not  despair.  I  now  began  to  think  of 
some  plan  of  saving  myself ;  and,  though  carried  away  very 
rapidly,  I  felt,  as  well  as  saw,  that  your  sentineFs  ball  had, 
instead  of  hitting  the  tiger,  struck  me,  and  that  I  was  losing 
blood  veiy  fast 

'  I  remembered  that  the  bayonet  was  in  my  belt,  and 
reflected  that  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  draw  it,  I  might 
yet  escape  the  horrible  death  that  awaited  me.  I  with 
difficulty  put  my  arm  back,  and  found  it,  and  several  times 
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attempted  to  draw  it  firom  its  aheath ;  but,  from  my  poai- 
tion,  I  waa  unable.    To  deacribe  the  fear  I  now  felt  would 
be  impossible ;  I  thought  it  waa  all  over.    At  last^  thank 
Heaven !  after  another  attempt  with  my  utmost  force,  I 
drew  it  out,  and  instantly  plunged  it  into  his  shoulder.    He 
bounded  aside,  and  his  eyes  flashed  frightfully ;  he  let  me 
down,  but  instantly  seijoed  me  again  above  the  hip,  which 
at  first  prevented  me  from  drawing  my  breath.    I  now  had, 
from  the  change  of  position,  a  flEur  opportunity  of  killing  the 
monster  and  saving  my  life.    I  stabbed  him  behind  the 
shoulder  several  times  as  deeply  as  the  bayonet  would  enter ; 
he  staggered  and  fell,  and  again  letting  me  go,  rolled  several 
yards  beyond  me.    I  now  thought  myself  safe;  and  waa 
getting  up,  when  he  rose,  and,  with  a  dreadful  roar,  again 
attempted  to  seize  me,  but  again  fell  down,  and  rolled  dose 
to  my  feet    I  now  had  the  advantage  of  a  fallen  enemy, 
which  I  forgot  not  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  and  again 
plunged  my  bayonet  into  his  side,  which  I  suppose,  from  his 
struggles,  pierced  his  heart.    I  then  fell  upon  my  knees,  and 
endeavoured,  but  from  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  was 
unable,  to  return  thanks  aloud  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
gracious  goodness  in  delivering  me  from  so  terrible  a  death. 
I  rose,  and  hallooed ;  my  halloo  was  returned,  and  just 
afterwards  I  met  you,  or  perhaps  I  might  have  been  lost 
from  my  weakness. 

*  It  would  appear  that  the  tiger,  either  from  the  distance 
of  his  leap,  or  the  hardness  of  the  soldier's  cartouch-box, 
fortunately  missed  his  hold,  and  seized  him,  after  he  had 
knocked  him  down,  by  his  dothes,  the  cartouch-box  saving 
him  fix)m  being  bitten.  But  I  am  convinced  that  never  did 
any  man,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  distance  he  was 
carried  before  he  rdeased  himself,  and  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  wounded  by  the  ball  intended  for  the  tiger,  which 
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directed  us  what  road  to  follow,  more  providentially  escape 
to  all  appearance  an  inevitable  death/ 

['*ThafB  good,"  said  Mountjoy;  "I  wonder  what  the 
Boldier^B  senaations  were  as  the  tiger  carried  him  along. 
But,  I  suppose,  as  he  himself  seems  to  say,  that  he  thought 
only  of  the  best  mode  of  saving  his  life.  By-the-by,  who 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  Tiger  f  It's  much  the  same 
in  most  languages,  I  believe." 

"Tiger,  and  Tigris— the  river  Tigris,"  said  Fisher,  "are 
both  derived  from  a  Median  word,  which  signifies  a  shaft 
or  arrow,  and  expresses  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  beast  of  prey." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Seymour,  "all  attempts  to  tame  these 
ferocious  animals  have  failed  When  they  appear  completely 
subjected,  some  little  incident  will  arouse  the  latent  crueltgr 
of  their  nature.  I  remember  to  have  read  of  an  English 
gentleman  in  India  who  kept  a  yoimg'  tiger  about  him  as 
a  pet,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  through  the  strange  faucy. 
It  would  seem  that  one  evening  he  was  sitting  outside  his 
bungalow  reading,  with  his  pet— could  he  not  have  found  a 
better? — couched  down  beside  him.  One  hand  hung  by  his 
side,  while  the  other  held  his  book.  Being  absorbed  in  his 
studies  he  scarcely  observed  that  the  animal  had  begun  to 
lick  his  hand,  until  he  heard  a  low  growl,  and  looking  down, 
he  saw  that  the  hand  was  covered  with  blood  from  a 
scratch.  Instantly  he  knew  that  the  fatal  instinct  had  been 
excited,  and  not  having  any  weapon,  felt  himself  to  be  in 
a  dangerous  predicament.  If  he  withdrew  his  hand,  the 
tiger  would  assuredly  spring.  Fortunately,  at  this  moment, 
his  servant  appeared,  and  calling  to  him,  he  bade  him  go 
into  the  house,  fetch  a  loaded  gun,  and  shoot  the  tiger  dead 
on  the  spot  He  then  sat  immovable,  betraying  no  symptom 
of  alarm  or  anxiety,  and  aUowing  the  tiger  to  lick  the  blood 
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at  its  pleasure.  But  unutterably  painful  must  bave  been 
those  minutes  of  suspense— minutes  into  which  all  the  fean 
and  emotions  uf  a  life-time  were  necessarily  crowded  ^-and 
great  must  liave  been  the  mental  relief  when  his  serrant 
returned,  and  approaching  very  stealthily,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  animal,  toolc  a  steady  aim,  and  stiut  him  tlirough 
the  heart" 
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A  pause  ensued,  but  it  was  of  no  long  duration.  On  an 
urgent  petition  for  some  more  stories  from  the  Fat  Boy, 
who  seemed  as  insatiable  in  his  mental  as  in  his  physical 
appetite,  Douglas  volunteered  a  contribution  to  the  general 
stock. 

"  Now,  by  your  knitted  brow,  and 

'  EjM  in  a  floe  tnuMj  reUing/  " 

ejaculated  Seymour,  ''you  have  something  on  your  con- 
science. Come--ezpound,  reveal,  unbosom  yourself;  do 
not  be  a '  niggard  of  your  speech.' " 

"  '  I  know  not  If  the  tale  be  tree, 
Aa  told  to  me  I  teU  It  yon,'  ** 

cried  Douglas,  laughing;  "there's  a  quotation  for  you,  Ned, 
which  you  will  have  heard  before,  I  think.  Well,  my  story 
is  a  short  one,  and  here  it  is."] 

A  SHORT  STORT. 

A  small  company  of  British  officers,  who  had  been  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  the  Indian  jungle,  were 
returning  to  their  bungalows,  when,  in  a  dense  portion  of 
the  underwood,  they  discovered  a  tiger-whelp,  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  days  old.  They  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  securing  such  a  prize,  and  carried  it  with  them  to 
their  quarters,  where  the  cub  was  secured  by  a  dog-collar 
and  chain  to  the  pole  of  their  tent,  fed,  caressed,  and  allowed 
to  gambol  at  its  will 

Night  came  on,  and  the  officers  were  regaling  themselves 
with  cheroots,  Bass's  ale,  and  a  game  at  whist  after  the  day's 
arduous  sport,  when  their  laughter  was  checked,  and  their 
mirth  arrested,  by  a  sound  that  can  strike  terror  to  the 
•toutesi  heart— the  roar  of  a  Bengal  tiger. 
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In  u  iBituit  the  plijfiil  vhelp  vu  tniMfcciBcd  into 
the  fieree  tigs'^ftt,  polling  at  iti  chain  with  ita  ntmort 
■bength,  and  re^ondii^  to  the  KniUe  roiee  withant  hj  » 
liHig  low  waQ.  nie  pjr  eompaay  nt  pMue-atriAen,  wbeit, 
andiieiilT,  into  thor  TRjr  tnidat  boonded  the  ferodooa  tigren. 
No  bced  did  she  give  to  the  oEScera,  who,  lecoTciing  bom 
tfaeii  moDMiitaiT  fri^t,  aciaed  aabre,  pistol,  gnn— whaterer 
weapon  lay  at  hand— hat,  HiappiDg  the  dutin  whkh  boand 


her  whelp  at  a  siogle  jerk,  she  caught  it  by  the  reck,  and 
turning  to  the  enSrance  of  the  tent,  bounded  off  at  full  apoed. 
None  will  regret  that  the  oEcera,  in  their  admiration  of  the 
tigreo^s  affection  for  her  young,  auffered  her  to  make  her 
eacape  uninjured. 
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["  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  cap  Douglas's  anecdote  of  a 
tigress's  gentle  care  for  her  young,  with  an  instance  of  her 
ferocity.  It  occurred,"  said  Fisher,  turning  to  his  manuscript 
volume,  "  in  1792,  and  the  victim  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hector 
Monro."] 

'  We  went,'  says  the  narrator, '  on  shore  on  Sangar  Island 
to  shoot  deer,  of  which  we  saw  innumerable  tracks,  as  well 
as  of  tigers ;  notwithstanding  which,  we  continued  our  di- 
version till  near  three  o'clock,  when,  sitting  down  by  the 
side  of  a  jungle  to  refresh  ourselves,  a  roar  like  thunder  was 
heard,  and  an  immense  tiger  seized  on  Lieutenant  Monro, 
and  rushed  again  into  the  jungle,  dragging  him  through  the 
thickest  bushes  and  trees,  everything  giving  way  to  his 
enormous  strength;  a  tigress  accompanied  his  progress. 
The  united  agonies  of  horror,  regret,  and  fear,  rushed  at 
once  upon  us.  I  fired  on  the  tiger — he  seemed  a^^tated ; 
my  companion  fired  also,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  this  my 
unfortunate  friend  came  up  to  us,  bathed  in  blood.  All 
medical  assistance  was  vain,  and  he  expired  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  having  received  such  deep  wounds  from 
the  claws  and  teeth  of  the  animal  as  rendered  his  recovery 
hopeless.  A  large  fire,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  whole 
trees,  was  blazing  by  us  at  the  time  this  accident  took  place ; 
and  ten  or  more  of  the  natives  with  us.  The  human  mind 
can  scarcely  form  any  idea  of  this  scene  of  horror.  We  had 
hardly  pushed  our  boat  from  that  accursed  shore,  when  the 
tigress  made  her  appearance,  almost  raging  mad,  and  re- 
mained on  the  sand  all  the  time  we  continued  in  sight' 

[*'  Bravo,  Fisher,"  exclaimed  Mountjoy,  **  you  have  always 
something  good  to  tell  us.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  word 
Tiger  meant  swiftness  V* 

"  Yes ;  and  the  ancients  have  numerous  references  to  the 
speed  with  which  he  pursues  his  prey."] 


f 
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In  the  East,  even  to  the  present  day,  (continued  Fisher,) 
a  tiger-hunt  is  a  favourite  pastime  with  Hindu  princes  and 
British  offioers.  As  soon  as  any  particular  locality  is  known 
to  be  infested  by  these  beasts  of  prey,  a  grand  chase  is 
orgaaixed ;  and,  mounted  on  from  ten  to  thirty  well-trained 
elephants,  the  Nimrods  of  the  East,  rifle  in  hand,  go  forth 
to  slay.  It  is  no  idle  pastime,  moreover,  as  the  tiger  is  con« 
temptuous  of  danger,  and  turns  upon  his  pursuer,  climbing 
the  elephant's  huge  bulk,  in  his  frenzy,  and  often  succeeding 
hi  severely  grounding  the  driver  or  his  sahih.  These  hunts 
not  unfrequently  terminate  in  a  fatal  catastrophe,  though, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  rifle,  such  incidents  are  of  rarer 
occurrence  than  in  the  days  when  the  British  officers'  usual 
weapon  was  a  Brown  Bess,  or  a  fowling-piece  that,  on  all 
critical  occasions,  missed  fire. 

A  somewhat  ludicrous  anecdote  appeared  in  the  Literary 
QasetU^  many  years  ago,  from  the  pen  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
correspondent : — 

'  Our  annual  supply  of  good  things  having  reached  us 
this  morning,  we  were  ei^oying  a  bottle  of  some  delicious 
Bnigundy  and''  La  Rose  ''after  dinner,  when  we  were  roused 
by  violent  screams  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  We  were 
all  up  in  the  instant,  and  despatched  several  men  to  the 
spot  Our  speculations  on  the  cause  were  soon  set  at  rest 
by  the  appearance  of  two  hircarras  (messengers),  and  a  lad 
with  a  vessel  of  milk  on  his  head.  For  this  daily  supply 
they  had  gone  several  miles,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
camp,  when,  having  outwalked  the  boy,  they  were  alarmed 
by  his  vociferations :  "  Oh,  unde,  let  go — I  am  your  child, 
unde— let  me  go!"  They  thought  the  boy  mad,  and,  it 
being  very  dark,  cursed  his  unde,  and  desired  him  to  make 
haste ;  but  the  same  wUd  exclamations  continuing,  they  ran 
back,  and  found  a  huge  tiger  hanging  on  his  tattered  cold- 
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weather  doublet  The  hirearroi  attacked  the  beast  most 
manfully  with  their  javelin-headed  stickB,  and,  adding  their 
Bcreams  to  hia,  soon  brought  the  whole  village,  men,  women, 
and  children,  armed  with  all  aorta  of  mittdlea,  to  the  rescue; 
and  it  was  their  discordant  yells  that  made  us  exchange  our 
good  fare  for  the  jungles  of  Morwun.  The  ''lord  of  the 
black  rock,"  for  such  is  the  designation  of  the  tiger,  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  bourgeois  of  Morwun :  his  freehold  was 
K&16-pat6r,  between  this  and  Mugurwar,  and  his  reign  for 
a  long  series  of  years  had  been  unmolested,  notwithstanding 
his  numerous  acts  of  aggression  on  his  bovine  subjects : 
indeed,  only  two  nights  before,  he  was  disturbed  gorging 
on  a  buffalo  which  belonged  to  a  poor  oilman  of  Morwun. 
Whether  this  tiger  was  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  Mori 
lords  of  Morwun,  tradition  does  not  say;  but  neither  gun, 
bow,  nor  spear,  had  ever  been  raised  against  him.  In  re- 
turn for  this  forbearance,  it  is  said,  he  never  preyed  upon 
man,  or  if  he  seised  one,  would,  upon  being  entreated 
with  the  endearing  epithet  of  mamoo  or  uncle,  let  go  his 
hold;  and  this  accounted  for  the  little  ragged  urchin  using 
a  phrase  which  almost  prevented  the  hircarras  returning  to 
his  rescue.' 

['*  I  should  not  have  cared,"  remarked  Mounljoy,  *'  to  have 
tempted  my  imde  too  often,  had  I  been  one  of  the  Morwun- 
ites.  And  as  for  you,  young  Lambert,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  Fat  Boy,  "  I  am  sure  he  would  never  have  spared  such 
a  fleshy  little  nephew)  What  a  delicious  titbit  he  would 
have  found  you!" 

**  Come,  stop  your  jokes,"  rejoined  the  Fat  Boy,  angrily, 
'*  I  wish  I  was  as  near  like  a  skeleton  as  you  ara" 


(( I 


Shaip  miwiy  had  worn  him  to  the  bone* !' 


exdaimed  Seymour,  "  but  really  I  think  we  may  give  our 
oleaginous  friend  a  little  rest." 
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"  I  Mw  &  tiger,"  said  the  Fat  Boy,  "  at  the  Zoological 
Qardena,  ia  the  racatioD.  Isn't  he  a  iplendid  fellow 
though  1"] 

Yea,  (remarked  Fisher ;)  if  one  of  the  moBt  ferodooB  be 
ia  also  one  of  the  haadaomeBt  of  quadnipedB.  The  general 
colour  of  hia  coat  ia  a  bright  orange-fellow,  but  the  face, 
throat,  and  underside  of  the  belly  ara  noorly  white ;  the  whole 
richly  barred  with  a  aucceauoii  of  tranavetse  banda  of  gloaa; 
black,  which  contrast  very  vividly  with  the  yellow  ground. 


The  atripea  are  amaller  about  the  face  and  breast  than  on 
the  bulk  of  the  body,  and  are  continued,  like  ringa,  upon 
the  tail,  which  terminates  with  a  black  tip.  The  animal's 
cobora,  in  hisnativejuugle,  are  of  intense  brilliancy,  but  they 
lose  their  lustra  when  he  has  been  detained  even  for  a  short 
time  in  captivity.  In  size,  he  Is  usually  inferior  to  the  lion, 
but  occasional  examples  surpass  even  the  so-called  king  of 
beasts,  and  have  been  known  to  measura  fifteen  feet  irom 
the  noae  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  The  latest  are  those  of 
India,  which  an  termed  Boi/al  Tiger*. 
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The  tiger  is  a  native  of  Tropical  Asia,  but  though,  spread- 
ing as  far  as  China,  Chinese  Tartaiy,  and  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, Hindustan  may  be  considered  as  his  head-quartera. 
In  ancient  times  his  range  was  wider,  and  stretched  even  to 
the  borders  of  Europe ;  for  the  classical  writers  apply  to  this 
animal  the  epithet  Hyrcanian,  and  Hyrcania  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

To  the  same  group  or  family  belong  the  tiger-cats,  such 
as  the  Fdu  NepalenM  and  Fdiz  Javanermz;  the  former 
inhabiting  the  moimtains  of  Nepaul,  and  the  latter  those  of 
Java.  Then  we  have  the  Felii  JSengalensis  of  India;  in 
Africa,  the  Suval  {Fdis  Suvat);  and  In  America,  the  Ocelot 
(FdU  Pardalis),  the  Chati  (Fdu  NtUis),  the  Pampas  Cat 
or  Fseijero  (Fdis  Fajeros),  and  the  Mongay  {FdU  tigrina). 
All  these  are  destructive  in  proportion  to  their  strengtL 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  will  conclude  my  notes  upon  the 
tiger  for  the  present  with  a  relation— always  provided  you 
do  not  object— 

["  Hear,  hear,  hear  ! "  exclaimed  Seymour.] 
— ^f  Dr.  Von  Tschudi's  wonderful  escape  from  one  of  these 
fierce  and  daring  assailants.* 

THE  TRAVELLER'S  ADVENTURE. 

» 

Weaiy  with  a  long  day's  journey,  our  traveller  had  flung 
himself  down  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading 
tree,  laying  his  musket,  his  constant  companion,  by  his  sida 
Suddenly  his  glance  alighted  on  some  plants  which  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  on  rising  to  examine  them  with  all 
a  botanist's  enthusiasm,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
rustling  noise  in  the  neighbouring  bushes.  Turning  round 
to  enquire  into  the  cause,  a  tigress,  with  her  two  oubs 
sporting  about  her,  started  up  between  him  and  the  tree 

*  Dr.  Von  Tiehudi,  'Trareli  in  P«rn.' 
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where  he  had  left  his  weapon.  The  beast  immediately  stood 
still,  uttering  a  low  fierce  growl,  and  the  whelps,  as  if  as- 
tonished at  an  object  so  novel  as  man,  paused  ih  their 
gambols.  Dr.  Yon  Tschudi  was  well  aware  that  a  tigress 
is  never  so  formidable  as  when  she  fancies  her  young  to  be 
in  danger,  and  standing  in  the  presence  of  that  ferocious  beast, 
utterly  defenceless  and  unarmed,  he  felt  for  a  moment  all 
the  agony  of  despair.  Travellers  in  wild  regions,  however, 
are  generally  made  of  tolerably  stout  material  Tschudi 
soon  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  knowing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  human  eye  upon  wild  animals,  he  sternly 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  tigress  to  prevent  her  from  advanc- 
ing. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle,  the  man  and  the  beast,  thus 
confronting  each  other  in  an  attitude  of  rigid  composure. 
The  power  of  intellect  was  acknowledged  by  the  animal,  and 
she  stood  as  if  riveted  to  the  spot  The  cubs,  however,  were 
not  under  the  spell  of  the  human  eye,  and,  darting  forward, 
played  about  the  traveller's  legs.  The  sight  of  this  dis- 
turbed the  tigress;  she  began  to  roar  and  lash  her  sides 
violently  with  her  tail,  prepared  to  spring  upon  Tschudi  if 
he  touched  her  little  ones.  At  that  instant,  the  doctor,  still 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  mother,  stooped  down,  and  passing 
his  hand  over  the  back  of  the  young  tigers,  who  seemed 
quite  sensible  of  the  caress,  he  observed  that  the  tigress  was 
evidently  pleased  with  the  partiality  he  lavished  on  her  off- 
spring. Her  growling  ceased,  and  she  resumed  her  impas- 
sive attitude.  The  two  cubs,  continuing  their  firolic,  now 
darted  away  from  the  traveller,  biting  and  chasing  each 
other,  like  kittens,  imtil  at  length  they  strayed  beyond  their 
mother's  sight  or  hearing.  Her  maternal  anxiety  was 
aroused,  and  she  turned  in  search  of  them.  Dr.  Von 
Tschudi  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  behind  a  bush  which 
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concealed  him  from  the  tigress,  and  then,  by  a  short  detour, 
he  made  for  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  gun.  He  was 
not  compelled  to  use  it,  however,  for  the  tigress  and  her 
whelps  did  not  re-appear,  and  Tschudi,  with  a  thankful 
heart,  resumed  his  journey. 

["  Very  good,  Fisher,  indeed,"  was  Seymoui^s  comment  on 
this  narration,  and  the  other  boys  fully  endorsed  his  opinion. 
A  desultory  conversation  followed,  interrupted  by  Seymouf  s 
rising  to  open  the  door  of  the  railway-carriage,  and  survey 
the  scene  without  The  shadow  of  winter  rested  on  the 
black  Yorkshire  wold,  and  night  was  already  deepening  the 
gloom  of  the  distant  horizon.  Not  a  sound  could  be  heard, 
save  the  swift  pinions  of  the  wind;  the  snow  lay  motionless 
and  still,  as  a  dead  man's  shroud,  on  the  moorland  and  the 
downs;  whichever  way  you  gazed,  this  coldly-gleaming 
snow  was  all  that  met  the  eye,  for  the  trees  were  so  thickly 
clothed  with  rime  that  nothing  of  their  original  hue  could 
be  detected.  No  aid  was  in  sight,  no  solitary  traveller 
ventured  to  cross  the  inhospitable  waste.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Seymour's  heart  failed  him,  for  he  saw 
no  immediate  chance  of  escape  from  their  prison,  and  to 
pass  a  night  in  a  lonely  railway-carriage,  without  fire,  light, 
or  food,  and  exposed  to  the  risk  of  collision  with  some  ad- 
vancing train,  was  no  veiy  pleasant  prospect  But  he  was 
a  brave  boy,  and  he  knew  that  it  devolved  upon  him  and 
Fisher  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  their  younger  companions. 
He  drew  back  into  the  carriage  with  as  cheerful  a  counte- 
nance as  he  could  assume. 

"  Come,  Fisher,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  can't  have  exhausted 
your  manuscript  volume  yet  Why,  Fm  sure  there's  reading 
in  it  for  a  whole  week— six  days,  at  twelve  hours  a-day. 
Pray,  resume  your  prelections." 

'*  An  Indian  officer,"  said  Fisher,  *'  shall  furnish  us  with 
some  interesting  details  in  reference  to  these  animals."] 
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He  was  stationed  for  several  years,  he  eaya,*  in  a 
reoiote  part  of  our  Indian  possessions,  on  the  Mysore 
frontier,  and  near  the  great  many-crested  range  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  whose  rugged  flanks  are  richly  clothed 
with  mighty  forests — wildernesses  which  the  foot  of  man 


has  never  troilden— solitudes  never  disturbed  by  human 
voice.  There  the  tigress  luvee  to  feed  her  young,  and 
iaaning  with  her  savage  partner  from  their  lair,  she  scours 
the  nnaller  jungles  of  the  plsis,  and  strikes  terror  into  the 

*  Uajor  W.  CuiplMll, 'Tb*  Old  ForMt  B*wa.' 
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hearts  of  all  its  humbler  inhabitants.  Some  idea  of  the 
havoc  committed  by  these  animate  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that,  according  to  official  returns,  in  one  district, 
three  hundred  men  and  five  thousand  head  of  cattle  were 
destroyed  during  three  years. 

While  confined  to  the  forest,  the  tiger  is  comparatively 
harmless.  There,  feeding  principally  on  deer,  he  rarely 
encounters  man,  and  when  the  solitary  hunter  does  en- 
counter the  '  grim  tyrant  of  the  woods,'  an  instinctive  fear 
of  the  human  race  bids  him  retreat.  But  in  the  open 
country  he  becomes  dangerous.  Hunger  rouses  his  fellest 
passions,  and  he  seeks  his. prey  even  under  the  herds- 
man's eyes.  Still  he  shrinks  from  attacking  man,  unless 
incensed  or  urged  to  desperation.  But  let  him  once  taste 
human  blood,  and  the  spell  is  for  ever  broken.  His 
awe  of  man  is  loosened ;  his  nature  seems  changed ;  he 
deserts  the  jungle,  and  haunts  the  very  doors  of  his  vic- 
tims. He  lets  the  cattle  pass  unheeded,  to  carry  off  their 
driver ;  and  from  that  time  forth  the  tiger  becomes  a  Man- 
eater. 

A  notorious  old  tigress,  says  our  military  authority, 
which  I  assisted  in  killing  some  years  ago,  used  to  lie  in 
wait  near  the  ford  of  a  rivulet  daily  crossed  by  travellers, 
and  after  carrsring  off  several  letter-bearers  she  became  so 
dreaded,  that  the  road  which  passed  her  haunts  was  deserted. 
For  years  she  had  frequented  the  same  covert ;  repeated 
attempts  had  been  made  to  destroy  her ;  she  had  been 
caught  in  nets  and  pitfalls,  but  always  escaped ;  and  at  last 
she  became  so  cunning  as  to  baffle  the  most  experienced 
hunters  of  the  district  In  the  course  of  a  tour  through  the 
province,  our  officer,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  encamped 
dose  to  the  scene  of  her  depredations.  Their  shikarees,  or 
beaters — as  we  should  call  them— always  on  the  quest  for 
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infonnation  about  tigers,  heard  of  her,  and  most  fortunately 
hit  upon  her  trail  next  morning.  It  was  traced  right  into 
a  small  but  impenetrable  clump  of  brushwood  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  and  this  was  so  effectually  surrounded  by  the 
hunters,  as  to  render  the  animal's  escape  impossiblei  The 
officer  and  his  friend,  on  their  elephant,  arrived  at  the  spot, 
and  beat  the  thicket,  inch  by  inch,  wherever  it  was  practi- 
cable ;  wading  through  masses  of  overgrown  creepers,  and 
tearing  down  the  trees  which  impeded  his  progress,  without, 
however,  discovering  the  tigress's  retreat.  Finding  that  she 
was  not  thus  to  be  dislodged,  the  elephant  was  withdrawn, 
and  showers  of  rockets  and  other  combustibles  were  flung 
into  the  covert,  while  the  Englishmen  planted  themselves 
on  a  tree  which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  whole  clump. 

It  was  soon  a  sheet  of  flame,  and  the  heat  became  so 
intolerable,  that  they  were  constrained  to  abandon  their 
post  One  of  the  daring  hunters  had  already  reached  the 
ground ;  the  other  was  in  the  act  of  dropping  from  a  branch, 
when  the  tigress  leapt  from  the  fiery  furnace,  lashing  her 
sides  with  her  tail,  and  howling  furiously.  They  discharged 
their  rifles  almost  simultaneously,  and  broke  her  leg  by  a 
rifle-ball.  Fortunately  she  did  not  charge,  for  they  were 
both  in  her  power.  The  smoke  seemed  to  stupify  her,  and 
creeping  into  a  date-bush,  there  she  lay  concealed,  and  re- 
ceived several  shots  without  attempting  the  least  resistance. 
This  tigress  showed,  both  in  appearance  and  disposition,  all 
the  marks  of  a  true  man-eater.  Her  skull  bore  the  traces 
of  great  age ;  her  body  in  size  did  not  exceed  that  of  a 
panther ;  and  her  lean  gaunt  figure  seemed  diseased  by  the 
human  flesh  on  which  she  fed. 

Another  instance  is  recorded  by  the  same  writer  of  a 
man-eater  obstinately  confining  himself  to  a  small  patch  of 
jungle  until  it  was  burnt  down  around  him.    '  We  could  see 
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him,  completely  exposed,  sittiiig  on  his  haunches  encirded 
by  £re ;  we  could  hear  his  hoarse  roar  rising  above  the 
crepitation  of  the  flames ;  his  glaring  eyeballs  rolled  from 
side  to  side,  watching  the  rockets  which  fell  thickly  round 
him ;  the  intense  glare  of  the  light  seemed  to  dilate  and 
expand  his  form,  and  kindle  his  brilliant  colours  into  a 
wonderful  brightness.  At  last  the  heat  became  intolerable ; 
the  flames  scorched  him.  Uttering  a  roar  that  startled  even 
the  most  veteran  sportsman,  he  sprang  with  one  tremendous 
bound  over  the  blazing  barrier,  and  dropped  dead  the  instant 
he  alighted  In  both  these  cases  rockets  were  profusely  em- 
ployed, though  without  effect ;  but,  in  general,  tigers  may  be 
forced  from  the  strongest  coverts  by  the  use  of  fireworks' 

The  muscular  strength  of  this  formidable  animal  seems 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  size.  A  bullock,  says  Msgor 
Campbell,  was  killed  by  a  tiger  ne^r  his  encampment,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tumboodra,  in  a  field  fenced  round  by  a 
hedge  of  prickly  pear  about  six  feet  high.  On  going  to  the 
spot,  he  found  the  carcass  of  the  bullock,  partly  devoured, 
on  the  outside  of  the  hedge ;  not  a  branch  was  ruffled,  and 
the  only  clue  to  account  for  its  removal  were  the  deeply 
impressed  footprints  of  a  large  tiger,  where  he  must  have 
overleapt  the  barrier  with  his  prey  in  his  jaws.  The  im- 
possibility of  the  bullock  having  been  conveyed  thither  in 
any  other  way,  was  the  only  proof  that  an  animal  weighing 
not  more  than  600  pounds  could  have  exercised  such  tre- 
mendous strength.  This  is  due  to  his  anatomical  structure. 
The  mechanism  of  his  fore  leg  is  veij  beautiful ;  ita  girth  is 
upwards  of  two  feet,  and  it  is  a  mass  of  elastic  muscle  and 
sinew.  The  jaw,  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  convey  the  same 
idea  of  surpassing  strength  combined  with  wonderful  agilily. 

The  following  are  given  as  the  dimensions  of  an  average- 
sized  tiger: — 


■RISING  LEAPS. 


Length  fiom  point  of  dou  to  pc^t  of  taU,  ..9    6 

LMWtbolUU 110 

Hilghl,  fton  hMl  lo  ibonlder.     ,.  i    i 

EiDama  langth,  bom  ^onldar  to  point  of  to*,  ..     S  11 

He  is  capable  of  making  astoniBhing  leaps,  covering  aa 
much  BB  flileen  or  twenty  feet  at  a  single  bound     PursoiDg 


his  prey  amoug  the  mouDtain  raugea  of  the  Himalaya,  he 
springsfromoragtocragoverthenioBtterriblechasmB.  Some- 
tiraes,  indeed,  miscalculatiDg  his  distance,  he  dashes  headlong 
into  the  abyss  below,  a  victim  to  his  heedless  ferocity. 
1877)  17 
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The  tenacity  of  life  which  distinguiBhes  the  felidce^  or 
cat  tribe,  renders  tiger-shooting  on  foot  very  dangerous. 
Even  if  a  man  has  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  coolness 
to  permit  a  tiger  to  approach  quite  close  in  the  certainty  of 
hitting  him  between  the  eyes,  he  is  still  incurring  a  risk 
A  ball  through  the  head  will  not  always  stop  a  tiger. 
["Not  a  ball  through  the  head  1"  said  Douglas. 

"  No ;  for  tigers  have  been  known  to  run  a  considerable 
distance,  even  after  receiving  their  death-shot  Why,  a 
Madras  sepoy  was  once  measuring  a  tiger  which  had  just 
dropped,  and  apparently  lay  dead.  The  expiring  brute 
struck  at  him,  and  fractured  his  skull  with  one  blow  of  his 
tremendous  paw;  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  an 
officer  of  a  native  regiment  lost  his  life."  - 

"  Do  tigers  ever  climb,  like  other  felidse  ?"  inquired  Beau- 
chao^p. 

"  They  do  not,"  replied  Fisher ;  **  perhaps  because  the  prey 
on  which  they  feed  is  not  of  an  arboreal  habit.  They  possess 
the  power,  I  should  think,  but  have  no  call  to  exercise  it.** 

"  It  may  be  on  account  of  their  great  weight,*'  rejoined 
Seymour.  "  What  an  exertion  of  muscular  force  would  be 
needed  to  drag  so  heavy  a  bulk  up  an  Indian  tree !  By  the 
bye,  I  think  I  remember  a  powerful  passage  in  Shelley, 
which  may  here  come  in  as  an  illustration,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  give  it  correctly.  A  ship  is  sinking ;  two 
tigers,  confined  between  decks,  have  burst  their  bonds,  and 
plunged  into  the  wide  world  of  waters,  where  a  sea-snako 
has  grappled  with  one  of  them  in  deadly  contest.  Now,  says 
the  poet  **^— and  here  Seymour,  in  his  excitement,  leaped 

*  Shellej, '  MifioellAneoua  Poems :  A  Vkion  of  the  Sea.'  The  reader  wUl 
be  diipoaed  to  cavil,  perhape,  because  we  faiare  represented  a  lad  of  seTenteen 
as  quoting  SheUey,  But  many  lads  of  serenteen  do  read  and  appreciate 
BheU«7.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  read  SlieUfly,  or,  at 
aU  events,  so  much  of  his  works  as  is  contained  In  Uoxon's  edition  of  his 
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to  his  feet,  and  recited  the  impassioned  lines  with  emphatic 
force: — 

'" The  foam  and  the  imoke  of  the  battle 

Stain  the  dear  air  with  Bonbows ;  the  Jar  and  the  rattle 

Of  solid  bonee  enuhed  by  the  infinite  streH 

Of  the  make's  adamantine  Tolnmlnonsness ; 

And  the  hum  of  the  hot  blood  that  spouts  and  rains 

Where  the  gripe  of  the  tiger  has  wounded  the  reini, 

SwoUen  with  rage,  strength,  and  effort ;  the  whirl  and  the  splash 

As  oi  some  hideous  engine  whose  braien  teeth  smash 

The  thin  winds  and  soft  waves  into  thunder !  the  screams 

And  hissings  crawl  fast  o'er  the  smooth  ocean-streams, 

Each  sound  like  a  centipede.    Near  this  commotion, 

A  blue  shark  is  hanging  within  the  blue  ocean. 

The  flu-winged  tomb  of  the  victor.    The  other 

Is  winning  his  way  from  the  fate  of  his  brother. 

To  his  own,  with  the  speed  of  despair.    Lo !  a  boat 

Advances ;  twelve  rowers  with  the  impulse  of  thought 

Urge  on  the  keen  keel ;  the  brine  foams.    At  the  stem 

Three  marlLsmen  stand  levelling.    Hot  buUets  bum 

In  the  breast  of  the  tiger,  which  yet  bears  him  on 

To  his  refuge  and  ruin.' 

Tlieie's  a  glorious  picture,  boys,  which  only  a  painter  of 
great  genius  could  realize!  The  foaming  and  churning 
waters  strewn  with  wreck — the  awful  struggle  between  the 
tiger  and  the  sea-snake— the  expectant  shark — the  swift- 
cutting  keel  and  the  levelled  muskets  of  the  marksmen — 
and  that  other  tiger,  who,  with  three  balls  in  his  breast,  still 
rushes  on  to  refuge  and  ruin— what  a  scene  might  be  made 
up  of  these  elements,  and  if  well-painted,  how  it  would 
thrill  the  gazer!" 
"  Bravo,  Sejrmour,"  shouted  the  lads,  as  he  threw  himself 

'  liinor  Poems. '  There  is  much  In  the  poet's  writings  to  deplore ;  but  much 
more  to  admire,  and  'numbers  of  passages  might  be  adduced,'  as  Bobertion 
remarks  (' Lectures  and  AddreMM,' pi  68),  'steepMin  a  flood  of  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  this  earth  regenerated,  and  purified,  and  the  spirit  of  man  mingling 
with  the  infinite  Spirit  of  Good.'  A  boy  with  a  healthy  mind  and  genesoai 
heart  wm  readily  discern  where  Shelley  em. 
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back  in  his  seat,  apparently  surprised  at  his  own  enthusiasm. 

Fisher  again  resumed  his  reading :— ] 
An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  Mahratta  country  is 
curious  as  showing  how  a  wounded  tiger  will  single  out  the 
man  who  fires  at  him.  A  tiger  was  found  in  a  small  patch 
of  jungle,  near  camp,  by  a  party  of  shikarees  who  were  out 
hunting  the  boar.  They  surrounded  the  place,  and  fired 
away  with  their  matchlocks  till  sunset,  without  doing  much 
harm.  The  tiger,  slightly  wounded,  was  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  thicket,  and  there  he  remained,  responding  to  each 
shot  by  a  roar  that  deterred  every  one  from  approaching 
near  enough  to  take  deadly  aiuL  Well,  when  they  could  no 
longer  see  the  muzzles  of  their  long  barrels,  they  determined 
to  watch  round  the  cover  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  if 
the  tiger  was  not  yet  dead,  to  make  him  devour  a  few  more 
bullets.  It  was  growing  very  dark,  an^  somewhat  cold. 
One  of  the  shikarees  determined  to  cheer  himself  with  n 
whiff,  but  when  the  chiUum  had  just  begun  to  glow  brightly, 
a  rush  was  heard  among  the  bushes,  a  roar  rang  in  their 
affrighted  eais,  and  the  tiger  leapt  in  upon  them.  The  un- 
fortunate smoker  was  smashed  by  a  blow  which  fell,  dull, 
heavy,  and  crushing,  as  the  stroke  of  a  sledge  hammer,  and 
away  sped  the  tiger  far  into  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night 
It  would  seem  that  the  tiger  mistook  the  incandescent 
chillum  for  the  flash  of  a  matchlock,  and  rushed  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  adversary. 

["And  now,  boys,  I  think  I  have  played  out  my  part 
Seymour,  I  call  upon  you  for  another  story." 

'*  Tes,  Seymour,  no  excuses ;  fire  away,  old  fellow,"  were 
the  shouts  which  endorsed  Fisher's  suggestion,  and  Seymour 
good-naturedly  hastened  to  comply.] 
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THE  MAN-EATER 

Transport  yourBelves  in  imagination  to  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  Cauvery,  which,  beneath  a  hot  Indian  sun,  flows 
darkly  and  sluggishly  through  the  rank  jungles  of  Mysore. 

There,  onoe  upon  a  time,  you  might  have  seen  an  old 
dismantled  mud-fort,  whose  crumbling  walls  were  washed  by 
turbid  waters.  Amongst  the  shallows,  with  outstretched 
necks  and  vigilant  eyes,  waded  the  snow-white  egret  and 
the  stately  crana  On  the  oozy  sand-banks  basked  the 
alligator's  scaly  length,  and  above  the  reeds  hovered  the 
Brahminey  kite,  uttering  its  querulous  note,  as  the  setting 
sun's  slanting  beams  gilded  its  quivering  wing&  Herds  of 
lazy  buffaloes  trooped  homeward  from  the  pasture,  a  sun- 
burnt urchin,  planted  on  the  back  of  the  most  docile,  shout- 
ing shrill  objurgations  to  his  charge,  whose  only  reply  was 
a  hoarse  and  meditative  grunt.  The  turtle-dove  cooed 
among  the  mango-leaves,  and  the  sharp  cry  of  the  wild  pea- 
cock echoed  through  the  copse.  And  under  the  shade  of 
the  drooping  banyan-trees  reclined  the  graceful  figure  of 
many  a  Hindu  girl,  listening  well-pleased  to  the  wild  and 
plaintive  song  of  her  companions. 

Qoit  and  pastoral  the  scene,  as  any  which  Arcady  could 
have  presented  in  the  golden  age,  though  so  unlike  in  the 
attributes  of  form  and  colour.  Soft  and  pastoral  the  scene, 
except,  indeed,  that  ever  and  anon  a  loud  startling  cry 
would  ring  upon  the  breeze,  and  before  it  had  utterly  died 
away,  find  an  answer  in  the  opposite  quarter.  A  strange 
and  eeiy  sound,  such  as  man  only  utters  at  moments  of 
urgent  peril ;  the  shout  of  the  Mysore  woodsman,  endeavour- 
ing with  the  spell  of  the  human  voice  to  scare  the  tiger  from 
his  path. 

On  such  an  evening,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  a  cloud 
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of  gold  and  purple,  Rang  Row,  the  priest  of  a  certain 
Mysore  village,  pursued  his  path  along  the  river-bank  in 
search  of  a  convenient  spot  for  his  evening  ablutions. 
Musing,  let  us  suppose,  on  high  and  holy  themes,  the 
Brahmin  strode  along,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  glowing 
heavens,  and  scarcely  noticing  the  lowly  salutations  humbly 
offered  by  the  Ryots  whom  he  encountered. 

At  a  bend  of  the  river,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
village,  its  waters  nestled  in  a  dimpling  bay,  fringed  with 
glossy  aloe-bushes  and  bordered  with  soft  and  glittering 
sand.  It  was  a  favourite  spot  with  the  Brahmin,  and  had 
Naiads  ever  flourished  on  the  Cauvery,  thither  I  am  sure 
would  every  Naiad  have  resorted.  For  so  bright  were  the 
river-waves,  so  rich  the  encircling  verdure,  so  bold  the  sweep 
of  the  over-arching  boughs  which  almost  hid 

'  The  munmer-heayen'f  deUdons  blue- 
So  wondroTU  wild,  the  whole  might  eeem 
The  Bceneiy  of  ft  faiij  dream !' 

SOOTT. 

Uttering  a  prayer  at  every  step,  the  Brahmin  waded  into 
the  river,  and  commenced  the  ceremony  of  ablution  by  pour- 
ing water  from  a  small  brass  vessel  over  his  shaven  crown 
and  well-oiled  skin. 

Hark!  what  sound  was  thatf  The  Brahmin's  ears 
were  closed  by  the  cold  water  that  poured  over  them,  or  the 
rustle  in  the  bushes  would  assuredly  have  alarmed  him. 
Unsuspicious  of  danger  he  did  not  raise  his  head,  or  he 
might  have  seen  two  bright-green  orbs  hungrily  glaring  at 
him  through  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  aloe-bush. 
Alas !  For  him  no  more  the  prayer  or  the  rite — the  mys- 
tery or  the  revel !  His  hour  was  come,  and  the  terrible 
man-eater  of  Shikarpoor  had  marked  him  for  his  prey. 
Stealthily  she  glided  through  the  brushwood,  and  dn^^ged 
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herself  noiselessly  along  the  sand,  until  the  river-marge  was 
reached ;  then,  with  a  roar  and  a  rush  she  sprang  upon  her 
victim,  crushed  in  his  skull  to  the  brain,  and  clenched  her 
murderous  teeth  in  his  throat.  A  moment  more,  and  with 
the  dead  body  in  her  grasp,  she  was  bounding  away  to  her 
secret  lair. 

Many  a  poor  Ryot  and  woodsman  had  already  fallen 
victims  to  this  terrible  beast,  but  their  fate  had  created  no 
oonoem ;  they  belonged  to  the  vulgar  herd,  for  whom  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  have  little  care.  But  when  a  peasant 
boy,  who  had  witnessed  the  closing  scene  of  the  tragedy,  ran 
into  the  village,  screaming  Baghl  Bagh!  and  made  known 
the  dreadful  fate  of  the  Brahmin,  the  anxiety  and  the  con- 
sternation were  indescribable ;  men  went  about  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  and  women  tore  their  hair  and  beat  their  breasts. 
The  officials  and  the  priests,  the  women  and  the  Ryots,  were 
alike  agreed  that  Rung  Row's  fate  must  be  avenged,  and  the 
career  of  the  man-eater  summarily  terminated. 

It  happened  that  two  English  officers— let  us  call  them 
Mansfield  and  Burton — ^had  arrived  a  day  or  two  before  in 
a  neighbouring  village.  Their  fame  as  mighty  hunters  had 
preceded  them,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  some 
supernatural  power  guided  their  death-dealing  weapons,  so 
that  they  never  missed  their  aim.  To  these  a  deputation  of 
Brahmins  and  armed  peons,  and  noisy  musicians,  repaired  in 
solemn  state,  and  humbly  implored  their  co-operation  in  an 
expedition  against  the  terrible  man-eater.  Mansfield  and 
Burton-Hsportsmen  to  the  backbone,  and  true  Englishmen 
in  their  love  of  dangerous  adventure  and  hazardous  enter- 
prise—willingly acceded,  and  having  made  some  neces- 
sary preparations,  proceeded  towards  the  scene  of  the 
Brahmin's  catastrophe.  It  was  nearly  sunset  when  they 
arrived,  and  an  attempt  to  track  the  man-eatei's  trail 
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having  proved  unsuccessful,  the  EngUshmen  postponed  the 
campaign  until  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  it  ^as  dawn, 
the  Englishmen  were  roused  by  their  attendants.  Thej 
quickly  mounted,  and,  preceded  by  an  elephant  and  its 
mahout  or  driver,  set  out  in  quest  of  the  tiger. 

After  traversing  some  open  country,  they  penetrated 
into  a  deep  obscure  valley,  clothed  with  fresh  verdure,  and 
watered  by  a  perennial  stream,  which  in  the  fiercest  sum- 
mer never  ran  dry.  As  it  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  the 
hills  it  grew  narrower,  and  finally  terminated  in  a  romantic 
glen,  not  unlike  those  which  are  the  glory  and  the  pride  of 
the  Scottish  Highland&  Here,  one  of  their  attendants— 
Bhurmah,  a  noted  Baghman  or  tiger-slayer  —  discovered 
the  fresh  footprints  of  the  animal  they  were  in  search  o[, 
Mansfield  and  Burton  immediately  mounted  the  elephant, 
accompanied  by  a  trusty  shikaree,  named  Ayapah;  the 
various  attendants  were  ordered  to  take  up  the  most  favour- 
able positions  for  guarding  every  point  of  escape ;  and,  as  a 
further  precaution,  a  native  horseman  was  posted  on  an 
ascent  which  overlooked  the  surrounding  country,  with  in- 
structions to  keep  the  tigress  in  sight  if  she  broke  away. 
Then,  at  the  mot  dordre — 

["The  what?"  said  the  Fat  Boy,  sleepily. 

"  The  word  of  command,"  retorted  Douglas,  in  an  angry 
tone.] 

Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  itioAoW,  (continued  Seymour), 
the  elephant  advanced,  crashing  through  the  intertangled 
branches  as  a  ship  ploughs  through  the  bounding  waves. 
Yet,  like  the  course  of  a  ship  when  beaten  back  by  contrary 
winds,  the  elephant's  progress  was  slow  and  irregular ;  he 
was  impeded  by  masses  of  prickly  shrubs  and  bushes,  and 
climbing  parasitical  plants,  so  densely  matted  together  that 
even  his  immense  bulk  could  scarcely  open  up  a  path.    But 
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the  Englishmen  were  as  patient  as  they  were  ardent.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  away,  and  every  comer,  but  one,  of  the 
wooded  cover  was  examined.  In  this  the  brushwood  was 
less  luxuriant,  but  high  spear-grass  shot  up  to  a  considerable 
height.  The  elephant  was  urged  forward.  Suddenly  a 
monkey,  who  had  watched  the  whole  scene  with  observant 
sagacity,  was  observed  to  spring  from  tree  to  tree,  moping 
and  mowing,  grinning  and  chattering,  and  pointing  to  some 
object  that  stole  through  the  long  grass  waving  below  him. 

'Look,  Sahib!*  cried  Ayapah,  from  the  back  of  the 
Jiotodah. 

'  Push  on  the  elephant  1 '  shouted  Mansfield, '  the  beast  is 
yonder,  and  trying  to  escape  us.' 

Well  enough  did  the  lordly  elephant  know  that  his  game 
was  at  hand,  and  flapping  his  ears,  with  glistening  eyes  and 
curled  up  trunk  he  strode  forward  at  a  rapid  pace. 

'  There  is  the  trail!'  exclaimed  Ayapah,  pointing  to  fresh 
footprints  on  the  side  of  the  ravine. 

'Shall  I  cross? '  asked  the  mahout;  but  before  he  could 
receive  a  reply  a  wild  shout,  caught  up  on  every  side,  proclaimed 
that  the  tiger  had  been  sighted,  and  away  went  the  elephant 
through  bush  and  brier,  over  the  ravine,  and  towards  the 
point  from  whence  the  shikar  cty  had  first  proceeded.  The 
rockets  now  blazed  all  around,  but  the  nuCn-eater  had  been 
huntedbefore,andwa8not  to  be  checked  by  these  pyrotechnical 
displays  The  scouts  still  pointed  forward,  and,  before  the 
elephant  had  forced  a  passage  through  the  jungle,  a  shikaree, 
watching  the  plain,  waved  his  turban  and  uttered  the  well- 
known  whoop,  which  announced  that  she  had '  broken  cover.* 

'  She  has  beaten  us,*  cried  Mansfield ;  '  the  daughter  of 
Sheitan  has  beaten  us,  and  is  off  to  the  hills  as  £ut  as  she 
can  scour!* 

They  had  now  reached  the  open  plain  where  the  horse- 
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man  had  been  posted,  and  where  the  cowardly  Hindu  might 
now  be  seen  apparently  urging  his  horse  in  hot  pursuit  ot 
the  man-eater,  but  prudently  determined  that  he  would  not 
overtake  her.  Not  that  he  had  much  causd  to  apprehend 
such  a  result  in  the  hilly  country,  the  pace  oi  the  tiger  out- 
stripping that  of  most  native  horses.  As  soon  as  the  man- 
eater  had  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  sowar 
wheeled  round  hishorse  and  made  towards  the  English  officers, 
brandishing  his  spear  as  if  he  were  returning  from  a  success- 
ful combat.  '  Inshallah ! '  he  cried, '  she  did  not  wait  till  my 
spear  could  reach  her ;  she  fled  like  a  dove  before  a  hawk ! ' 

'And  well  for  you,'  said  Mansfield  sarcastically,  'that 
you  did  not  come  to  close  quarters  with  her.  But  did  you 
mark  the  tigress?  Was  she  in  sight  when  you  gained  the 
top  of  the  hill  r 

'  What  could  your  slave  do?'  replied  the  sowar,  in  a  tone 
of  humility ; '  could  he  outstrip  the  lightning?' 

Mansfield  turned  from  the  timorous  braggart  in  diifgust, 
and  addressing  the  shikarees,  in  a  few  emphatic  words  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  pushing  forward  at  their  utmost 
speed  to  take  up  the  man-eater's  trail 

'That  fellow,'  he  added,  'has  been  of  little  service  as  a 
marker,  but  we  may  track  her  up  again.  She  cannot  have 
gone  far.  A  hundred  rupees  for  the  man  who  follows  her 
up  to  her  lair ! ' 

A  native  would  sell  his  hopes  of  the  future  for  money, 
and  the  pleasant  sound  of  rupees  rousing  them  from  their 
despondency,  they  eagerly  recommenced  the  chase. 

Scattering  themselves  over  the  country,  they  inspected 
the  soil  with  the  earnestness  of  gold-diggers.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  any  discovery  rewarded  their  exertions,  but 
at  length  a  young  villager,  who  had  been  scnitinizing  a  sheep 
track,  suddenly  halted,  and  gave  the  signal  of  success.    On 
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running  to  the  spot,  all  were  convinoed  that  the  footmark 
he  had  discoyered  was  that  of  a  tiger.  But  when  the  vete- 
ran Bhurmah  came  on  the  scene  he  contemptuously  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  at  least  three  days  old! 

["What  a  swindle!"  ejaculated  Moun^joy;  "now  I  re- 
member—" 

"  Never  mind  your  reminiscences  at  present/'  said  Douglas. 
"  Go  on,  Seymour ;  I  call  this  *  thrilling !' "] 

"  The  quest  was  recommenced  with  somewhat  less  eager- 
ness than  before ;  but  Bhurmah,  turning  away  from  the  oi 
roXXoc — excuse  the  bit  of  Greek,  boys—struck  off  in  a  different 
direction,  towards  a  noisy  little  mountain  -  stream  that 
tumbled  over  the  craggy  rocks,  spluttering  and  foaming,  like  a 
child  at  play. 

'  Down  to  the  rale  thii  water  tteen; 

How  merrllj  It  goes  ! 
Twill  mnrmiiT  on  a  thouiand  yean, 
And  flow  at  now  it  flows  !' 

WOBOeWOBTB. 

Into  this  he  dived,  and  for  awhile  was  seen  no  more ;  but 
soon  his  head  re-appeared  above  the  bank,  and  he  raised  an 
exultant  shout,  which  was  answered  by  a  hundred  voioes  and 
ten  hundred  echoes. 

'  That  is  Bhurmah's  signal,*  cried  Mansfield, '  and  may  be 
depended  upon.  Bravo,  old  fellow,  you  deserve  a  medal, 
and  shall  have  it !  * 

["A  medal)"  here  interrupted  Beauchamp,  inquiringly. 

"  The  British  government  rewards  the  native  who  slays  a 
tiger  with  a  medal,  and  few  medals  are  better  deserved ;  for 
in  many  parts  of  India  this  ferocious  beast  is  a  terrible  curse.'^ 

Well,  on  joining  Bhurmah,  he  was  found  inspecting  the 
margin  of  a  small  pond. 

'  She  has  stopped  here  to  drink,'  he  said, '  and  as  the  sun 
has  not  yet  dried  the  moisture  of  her  footprints  she  cannot 
be  far  ahead.' 
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ShikareeB  and  peous,  sowars  and  Englishmen,  all  followed 
up  this  new  trail  with  breathless  eagerness,  rejoicing  to  find 
it  more  and  more  distinct  as  they  advanced.  It  was  carried 
to  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  thence  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  rugged  table-land.  A  flock  of  goats  fed  leisurely 
among  the  rocks  on  the  mountain-side,  and  their  herdsman 
sat  watching  them  like  a  statue,  as  if  some  sudden  spell  had 
congealed  him  into  stone.  For  the  sun  poured  out  his  hottest 
rays  on  that  open  plain,  and  the  little  gray  fox  basked  in  the 
burning  light,  and  the  wolf  slouched  by,  with  lolling  tongue 
indifferent  to  the  presence  of  man.  The  scanty  vegetation 
wore  a  brown,  faded,  and  scorched  appearance;  the  date-trees, 
planted  here  and  there,  hung  their  heads  as  if  stricken  by  a 
fatal  blight ;  the  soil  gaped  in  wide  chinks  and  cracks ;  the 
air  seemed  heavy,  though  the  sky  shone  without  a  cloud , 
the  god  of  fire  moved  abroad,  and  all  nature  was  blasted  by 
his  presence ! 

Here  the  trail  was  suddenly  lost,  and  the  hunters  looked 
at  each  other  in  wonderment  and  dismay. 

Mansfield  cast  around  an  inquiring  glanca  Ah,  the  goats 
have  seen  an  enemy  I  Iiook,  how  they  start,  and  now— see ! 
—they  scramble  hurriedly  over  rock  and  crag.  *  My  rifle, 
Ayapah;  there  she  goes!* 

Aye,  the  man-eater  was  once  more  in  view.  Burton 
throw  forward  his  rifle,  and  instantly  fired,  although  the 
tigress  was  nearly  three  hundred  yards  distant.  The  bullet 
fell  short  of  its  mark. 

*  Too  long  a  range.  Mend,'  said  Mansfield,  *  for  a  sure 
shot  We  must  push  on  and  get  nearer.  She  can  never 
keep  up  that  tremendous  pace  under  such  a  sun.* 

*  Sahib,'  said  Bhurmah, '  may  thy  servant  speak.  It  will 
be  better  for  us  to  remain  quiet  She  is  making  straight  for 
A«r  house— the  ravine  that  lies  yonder,  below  u&  There 
will  she  lay  up.    I  have  tracked  her  thither  before  now.' 
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*No  doubt  you  are  right/  rejoined  Mansfield,  as  he 
watched  the  tigress  with  his  glass.  *  She  is  nearly  blown. 
Aye,  now  she  looks  back;  I  can  see  her  open  jaws;  her 
tongue  is  lolling  a  foot  out  of  her  mouth,  and  white  with 
foam.  We  have  her  now ;  she  has  disappeared  under  the 
bank,  and  must  stand  to  bay.  But  oh,  for  two  hours  more 
of  daylight!' 

'She  has  chosen  a  regular  stronghold,'  said  Bhurmah, 
*  and  will  die  hard.  I  have  known  a  tiger  hold  out  for  a 
whole  day  against  three  elephants  in  that  very  place,  and,  be 
sure,  the  man-eater  of  Shikarpoor  knows  the  strongest  part' 

'  She  shall  not  beat  us/  exclaimed  Mansfield,  rising  and 
motioning  to  the  mahout  '  She  shall  not  beat  us,  even  if  I 
set  fire  to  the  whole  jungle,  and  burn  her  out  of  her  lair. 
Come  on !' 

'  The  bushes  are  still  green/  quietly  observed  Bhurmah. 

By  the  time  the  tigress's  cover  had  been  completely  sur- 
rounded the  sun  was  setting,  and  shadows  gathered  rapidly 
over  the  evening  sky.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Bhur- 
mah mounted  the  howdah  that  he  might  guide  the  mahout 
at  once  to  the  spot  where  he  expected  to  find  the  tigress, 
for  he  knew  every  inch  of  ground,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
was  not  mistaken.  The  experienced  shikaree  directed  the 
elephant  to  a  clump  of  bramble  bushes  which  flourished  on  a 
high  ledge  of  almost  perpendicular  rock.  To  penetrate 
further  was  impossible.  Pointing  upwards  to  an  opening  in 
the  thick  high  grass,  through  which  a  heavy  animal  had 
evidently  forced  its  way,  he  exclaimed, — 

'  There  is  her  den !'  And  a  low  growl  among  the  bushes 
proclaimed  that  he  had  not  erred. 

It  was  a  famous  fastness— a  spot  where  half  a  dozen 
resolute  men  might  have  defied  a  battalion  of  the  best  in- 
fantry in  Europe.     In  front  roUed  a  mountain-torrent ; 
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behind  rose  a  precipitous  cliff;  around  grew  a  thick  barrier 
of  prickly  and  intertangled  bueb.  Thcro  was  no  mode  uf 
access,  no  path  by  which  an  elephant  could  approach.  Only 
one  chance  of  success  remained,  and,  the  elephant  being 
withdrawn,  Mansfield  and  Charles  Burton  posted  themselres 
on  a  roclgr  ledge  out  of  the  tigress's  reach  if  she  burst  fiom 
her  Uir,  and  directed  their  attendants  to  pelt  her  with 
rockets  from  the  opposite  height  But  it  was  all  in  vun. 
The  rockets  set  fire  to  the  thin  dry  grass,  but  the  bushea 
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would  not  kindle,  and  the  man-eater  resolutely  refused  to 
expose  herself  to  the  deadly  rifles  of  her  enemies. 

Night  came  on,  and,  weary  and  dispirited,  the  English- 
men were  compelled  to  retire. 

For  three  whole  days,  however,  they  continued  their 
chase.  It  was  known  that,  during  the  night,  she  had  again 
issued  from  her  stronghold ;  but  the  surrounding  country 
was  traversed  for  leagues  without  discovering  any  sign  of 
her  whereabouts.  Englishmen,  happily  for  the  honour  of 
the  Bed  Cross,  do  not  readily  abandon  any  object  which 
they  have  heartily  taken  up,  and  the  two  officers,  with  their 
shikarees,  relaxed  not  one  whit  in  the  ardour  of  their  search. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  whilst  Bhurmah  and  his  shika- 
rees were  exploring  some  covert  in  the  neighbourhood,  two 
herd  boys  sat  watching  their  buffaloes  in  the  valley  where  the 
pursuit  had  first  begun.  They  cared  little  for  wild  beasts : 
had  not  the  English  sahibs  driven  the  terrible  man-eater  from 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  for  the  rest,  the  old  bull  of  the 
herd,  as  long  as  they  kept  by  his  side,  would  effectually  pro- 
tect them.  So,  heedless  of  the  coming  peril,  they  sauntered 
along,  picking  berries  and  sporting  childishly,  until,  woe*s  me ! 
they  had  wandered  a  considerable  distance  from  the  herd. 

It  is  seldom,  I  think,  that  we  have  any  presentiment  of 
approaching  danger.  These  boys  were  playing  in  careless 
glee,  and  yet  the  destroyer  was  close  upon  them.  She  had 
crept  so  stealthily  from  bush  to  bush,  that  her  heavy  breath- 
ing first  gave  warning  of  their  imminent  peril  The  fierce 
eyes  of  the  tigress  glared  with  fire. .  One  of  the  boys  turned 
round :  he  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror ;  he  screamed  forth, 
'Bagh!'  But  scarcely  had  the  sound  passed  his  lips  ere 
the  tigress  was  upon  him,  and  had  clutched  him  in  the  fell 
grasp  of  her  ravenous  jaws.  His  brother  fled  to  the  nearest 
tree,  and  climbed  it  with  speed ;  from  its  summit  bo  saw 
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the  tigress  hasten  back  with  her  bleeding  prey  to  her  lair  in 
the  jungle.  As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight,  he  made  for 
the  village  to  give  the  alarm ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
Mansfield  and  his  shikarees,  guided  by  the  trembling  herd- 
boy,  were  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  this  sad  catastrophe. 

When  they  reached  it,  and  saw  the  ground  covered  with 
blood  and  brains,  the  boldest '  held  his  breath  for  a  time,' 
and  Mansfield,  as  he  drew  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes  to 
hide  those  tears  which  his  manhood  strove  to  conceal,  and 
which  yet  did  so  much  honour  to  that  manhood,  vowed  not 
to  relinquish  his  pursuit  of  the  man-eater  until  he  had 
avenged  the  death  of  the  poor  Hindu  herd-boy. 

*  Ask  him,  one  of  you,'  said  he,  addressing  a  peon,  *  if 
he  would  like  to  come  with  me  on  the  elephant,  and  see  that 
accursed  tigress  die.' 

The  natives  were  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  condescen- 
sion of  a  Bw^uh  Sahib— or  great  gentleman — in  offering  to 
mount  a  poor  naked  outcast  boy  on  the  same  elephant  as 
himself,  and  at  first  shrunk  from  the  perpetration  of  so 
appalling  a  sacrilege.  But  Mansfield  insisted ;  he  was  re- 
luctantly obeyed ;  Burton  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  howdah, 
and  Mansfield  was  about  to  follow,  when  the  elephant, 
weary  of  kneeling  so  long  on  the  hard  ground,  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  annoyance  by  an  angry  roar.  Before  he  had 
time  to  rise,  the  buffaloes,  which  had  been  peacefuUy  grazing 
round  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  lifted  their  heads,  snorted,  and 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  towards  one  point. 

'  Bagh !  bagh !'  shrieked  the  terrified  child,  fiinging  him- 
self down  into  the  bottom  of  the  howdah. 

'And  so  it  is,  I  declare !'  exclaimed  Mansfield,  leaping 
to  the  ground.  'She  has  taken  the  alarm  already.  The 
large  rifle— quick  !* 

Ayapah  thrust  it  into  his  eager  hand.    Instantaneously 
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he  raised  the  weapon,  too):  aim,  and  fired.  '  That  hit  her  !* 
he  calmly  observed,  as  he  dropped  the  discharged  weapon 
into  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  and  stood  for  a  moment  to  watch 
the  effect  of  his  shot. 

The  tigress,  who  was  stealing  along  at  a  distance  of  full 
two  hundred  yards,  uttered  a  short  kngcy  roar,  and  dropped 
on  her  knees.  When  she  rose,  one  fore  leg  hung  dangling 
from  her  shoulder,  and,  so  crippled,  she  shrunk  into  cover, 
pursued  by  the  buffaloes,  bellowing  at  her  haunches. 

To  the  bystanders  such  an  exhibition  of  skill  seemed 
something  miraculous,  and  they  regarded  the  £un*ah  Sahib 
with  reverential  awe.  Old  Bhurmah. himself  could  hardly 
believe  his  senses  when  he  heard  the  soft  thud  of  the  bullet, 
and  perceived  the  brute  drop  at  a  distance  so  far  beyond  the 
range  of  his  own  trusty  matchlock.  And  the  poor  little 
herd-boy  clasped  his  hands  in  gratitude,  when  he  saw  that 
his  brother's  murderer  was  disabled  from  further  flight,  and 
doomed  to  an  inevitable  death. 

Reloading  his  rifle,  Mansfield  took  his  seat  in  the  howdah, 
Bhurmah  climbed  up  on  the  crupper,  and  the  stately  ele- 
phant marched  to  the  final  encounter. 

A  trail  of  blood  guided  them  to  the  bush  where  the 
tigress  lay  concealed,  licking  the  blood  from  her  shattered 
shoulder,  and  growling  ominously  at  the  approach  of  her 
assailants.  Mansfield  bade  Burton  be  ready  and  be  cool,  as 
he  would  wait  for  him  to  take  the  first  shot.  They  were 
now  near  enough  to  observe  the  bush  agitated,  as  if  the 
man-eater  was  collecting  herself  for  a  rush,  and  a  low  mut- 
tered roar  gave  forth  a  note  of  warning. 

'  Keep  him  steady  now,  she  is  coming !'  said  Mansfield, 
addressing  the  mahout  with  serene  composure.  Charles 
Burton  held  his  breath  in  his  excitement,  as  he  cocked  both 
barrels  of  his  rifle,  and  half  raised  it  to  his  shoulder. 

m)  18 
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'  Do  not  hurry,  boy/  cried  Mansfield, '  take  it  coolly.' 

The  branches  crashed,  a  brindled  mass  glittered  through 
them,  and  the  tigress  leaped  forth.  Fire  was  in  her  gUiring 
eyes — every  hair  on  her  body  stood  erect — her  flanks  quivered 
—her  tail  lashed  her  foaming  sides.  With  a  deep  growl,  she 
arched  her  back,  and  lowered  her  head  for  a  spring. 

'Now!' 

With  the  speed  of  thought,  followed  the  flash  of  the 
rifle,  both  barrels  being  discharged  almost  simultaneously, 
and  the  tigress  staggered  back  with  two  balls  in  her  breast 
She  recovered  herself,  however,  and  was  in  the  act  of  essay- 
ing another  charge,  when  a  shot  from  Mansfield's  unerring 
rifle  crashed  into  her  brain.  The  natives  soon  arrived  on 
the  spot,  and,  exulting  over  the  downfall  of  the  destroyer, 
invoked  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  head  of  the  invincible 
Burrah  Sahib— i\x^  iUustrious  Baghrmar—i\L%  redoubtable 
slayer  of  wild  beasts ! 

[Loud  were  the  congratulations  which  the  boys  poured 
out  upon  Seymour  in  acknowledgment  of  his  striking  story. 
It  had  efiiectually  aroused  the  Fat  Boy  from  thoughts  of 
ham-sandwiches,  and  despondent  speculations  as  to  the  pos- 
sible pangs  of  hunger.  Douglas  pronounced  it "  replete  with 
interest,''  and  Beauchamp  declared  he  could  listen  to  such 
tales  of  adventure  for  a  whole  fortnight  I  Vernon  wished  it 
had  been  longer,  and  Mountjoy  thought  its  narrator  "  a  re- 
gular brick,''  so  that  Seymour,  to  use  his  own  expression,  was 
completely  overwhelmed  by  the  ''kudos"  bestowed  upon  him. 
Beauchamp  now  volunteered  another  story,  and  proceeded 
to  tell  the  tale  of  a  wonderful  escape,  as  related  by  a  famous 
tiger-hunter,  Lieutenant  Rice.*] 

*  Lfeut«tt«Dt  Bioe,  '  Tiger-Shooting  in  India.' 
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lieutenant  Bice  and  a  comrade,  named  Comet  Elliot,  had 
porsaed  and  wounded  H  tiger,  which,  escaping  through  the 
jungle,  was  quickly  out  of  sight.  By  the  drops  of  blood  that 
issued  from  his  wound,  and  his  broad  foot-prints,  they  con- 
trived to  track  him — ^though  not  without  difficulty — ^through 
a  dense  clump  of  thorn  bushes  and  high  grass  for  about  three 
hundred  yards,  keeping  all  the  men  together  in  a  body,  and 
they  themselves  undauntedly  leading  the  way.  Nor  was 
this  an  easy  task.  It  is  impossible  for  an  Englishman  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  an  Indian  ^'uny^^,  or  the  diffi- 
culty it  presents  to  the  traveller  with  its  intertangled  brush- 
wood, its  inextricable  lianas,  its  parasites  hanging  from  every 
branch,  its  slimy  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  its  close,  fever- 
ish, reeking,  malignant  atmosphere.  In  due  time,  however, 
they  got  clear  of  the  maze,  and  entered  an  open  country, 
where  all  trace  of  the  tiger  was  lost  Bice  and  Elliot  then 
pushed  on  a  few  paces  ahead,  in  order  to  examine  the  ground 
minutely  before  it  should  be  trodden  by  the  feet  of  their 
numerous  attendants.  But  while  thus  engaged,  a  loud  roar 
broke  suddenly  on  their  ears,  which  proceeded,  as  Lieutenant 
Bice  imagined,  from  a  small  ditch  a  few  paces  to  the  right . 
At  this  time  Comet  Elliot  was  stooping  on  the  ground, 
busily  examining  it  for  traces  of  the  lost  animal's  footprints. 
After  the  roar  came  a  tigress,  bounding  forward  with  terrible 
velocity,  and  making  straight  for  Lieuienant  Bice.  He  had 
barely  time  to  discharge  both  barrels  of  his  rifle,  at  only  two  or 
three  paces*  distance,  into  her  chest,  when  either  the  shots  or 
the  smoke  made  the  beast  swerve  past  him,  and  dash  straight 
at  Elliot,  springing  actually  upon  him  before  he  had  time  to 
get  ready  his  rifle.  The  next  instant  he  fell  backwards  under 
the  tigress,  which  held  him  down  with  her  formidable  paws. 
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Fortunately,  the  shikarees  preserved  their  presence  of 
mind,  and  quickly  handed  to  lieutenant  Rice  his  spare 
loaded  guns.  Rice  immediately  fired  a  couple  of  shots  at 
the  beast's  shoulder,  as  she  stood  over  the  unfortunate 
Elliot,  but  with  little  efibct;  for  she  at  once  commenced 
dragging  him  backwards  by  the  upper  part  of  his  left  arm, 
which  she  had  seized  in  her  jaws,  down  a  gentle  declivity, 
towards  the  ditch  where  she  had  first  lain  concealed.  The 
ground  was  very  uneven,  being  covered  with  boulders  and 
fragments  of  rock,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  for  Rice  to  fire 
again,  lest  he  should  hit  his  friend  instead  of  the  animal . 

While  borne  onward  in  this  fearful  manner,  Elliot  had 
fainted.  The  tigress  continued  growling,  all  the  time  look- 
ing fiilly  at  her  pursuers,  who  foUowed  at  about  ten  paces 
ofi|  watching  to  get  a  good  shot  at  her  head,  and  so  conclude 
the  strugglei  At  last,  after  aiming  twice  or  thrice  in  vain, 
Lieutenant  Rice  observed  his  opportunity,  his  rifle  biased, 
and  instantaneously  the  tigress  dropped  dead,  with  a  ball 
through  her  brain. 

Elliot  was  now  rescued  from  his  terrible  position.  He 
had  recovered  his  senses,  and  asked  for  a  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  was  sorely  bruised  and 
bitten  ;  his  left  arm  was  crushed ;  and  his  whole  body  bore 
marks  of  the  recent  encounter.  When  the  tigress  first  sprang 
at  him,  he  had  warded  ofif  her  tremendous  paw  with  his  up- 
lifted musket,  and  thus  saved  his  head  from  a  blow  which 
must  have  been  fatal.  The  stock  of  the  rifle  was  marked 
with  her  claws,  while  the  trigger  and  guard  were  crushed 
completely  flat 

[After  this  recital,  silence  ensued.  Everybody  felt  in  need 
of  a  little  rest,  for  there  is  a  fatigue  in  hearing  as  well 
as  in  speaking,  and  the  numerous  exciting  stories  of  adven- 
ture had  kept  the  attention  of  each  member  of  the  party  on 
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the  Btretch.  The  Fat  Boy  was  soon  lost  in  a  pleasing  state 
of  somnolency^  fully  justifying  the  likeness  which  Seymour 
declared  to  exist  between  him  iftid  Mr.  Dickens's  conception. 
The  others  amused  themselves  as  best  they  might :  Fisher 
mth  his  manuscript;  Beauchamp  with  Gordon  Oummin^s 
book  of  travel;^  Vernon,  Douglas,  and  Mountjoy  with  "What 
is  my  thought  like?"  while  Seymour,  taking  paper  and 
pencil  unto  himself,  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  process  of 
composition,  his  poet's  eye  occasionally  "  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling." 

But  with  lively  and  impatient  boys  such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  long  endure.  The  young  easily  recover  firom  a 
sensation  of  temporary  fatigue,  and  as  soon  as  their  momen- 
tary weariness  had  passed  away,  our  lads  grew  restless,  and 
sought  an  olject  of  amusement  Vernon's  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited by  Seymour's  evident  pre-occupation.  He  stole  to  his 
side,  gUinced  over  his  paper,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  I  say,  boys,  Dux  Seymour  is  writing  original  poetry- 
regular  longs  and  shorts ;  and  all  in  rhyme,  I  declare." 

"Oh,  come,  Seymour,"  cried  Beauchamp,  "read  it  aloud 
Don't  keep  your  treasures  to  yourself." 

"  Before  a  certain  genus  of  animals,"  said  Seymour,  with 
a  sly  smile,  "  it  is  unwise  to  cast  one's  pearls." 

"Wen,  that's  complimentary,"  rejoined  Fisher;  "but  the 
animals  you  allude  to,  if  no  judges  ofpearUj  are  good  critics 
ofaeoms.    Joking  apart,  let  us  hear  what  you  have  written." 

"  The  verses  are  really  trivial,"  said  Seymour,  "  but  if  you 
wish  to^ave  them,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  reading 
them,  especially  as  I  have  'fit  audience—few  but  select'  * 
Here  goes ; — 

*  The  Atttbor  hM  died  while  theie  pagei  were  being  writlen.  He  woe  only 
forij-nine,  bat  had  aged  prematurely. 
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LOOK  T7P,  BRAVE  HEART. 


"  Look  up,  btm  heart,  where  gjorlee  roll 
Athwwt  the  gleamiog  ildee ! 
Look  up,  look  up !  the  eameet  booI 

Muft  Bunward,  Urd-llke,  riaei 
Ah,  he  who  falters  «t  the  heae 

Ne'er  dimhi  the  heaTen-klit  height; 
Not  on  the  laggard  In  the  race 
Does  Heaven  hestow  its  light — 
I<ook  up,  braye  heart ! 

"Lookup!   When  wUdting  fancies  throw 
A  cloud  about,  around ; 
Look  up,  and  then  the  aigent  glow 

Of  stars  shall  soon  be  fgund. 
To  doipjBast  eyes  the  lowljr  earth 

Has  been  in  mercy  given ; 
But  thou — look  up !  and  let  Ugr  gase 
Embrace  the  iojoxu  heaven — 
Look  up,  brave  heart ! 

"  Look  up !  whene'er  thy  brain  throbs  fast 
With  thickly-coming  fears ; 
When  darkly  on  thy  soul  the  past 

Looms  through  the  mist  of  tears. 
Look  up !  the  shadows  wane  afar, 

And  swift  recedes  the  night ; 
While  o'er  the  hills  the  hopeful  sun 
Breaks  with  a  living  light- 
Look  up,  brave  heart  1" 

We  need  hardly  say  that  Seymoui^s  effusion  was  received 
with  wann  expressions  of  approval ;  and  the  Fat  Boy,  who 
had  woke  up  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  his  critical  attention, 
affirmed  that  it  was  better  than— 


«« 


Homer,  and  Ovid,  and  aU  of  that  stuff." 


''I  remember,"  said  Seymour,  ''another  tragical  tiger 
story,  if  you  have  not  already  '  supped  full  of  horrora'    It 
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is  related  by  an  aEeistant-surgeon  of  an  East  Indian  regi* 
ment,  who,  with  a  newly-joined  ensign,  a  tall,  well-made, 
limber  young  Scotchman  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  had  re 
fiolved  to  inaugurate  his  Indian  career  by  a  tiger-hunf*] 

A  TBAOICAL  TIOEB  STOBT. 

Some  two  hours  before  daybreak  they  started  from  their 
camp,  the  doctor  and  the  ensign  upon  their  ponies,  their 
attendants  upon  foot.  They  were  followed  by  two  shikarees 
carrying  their  rifles,  of  which  they  had  four  between  them ; 
while  their  guide,  a  village  Nimrod  and  a  '  mighty  man  of 
war,'  led  the  array  along  a  narrow  path  which  struck 
through  the  forest  towards  a  distant  range  of  hills.  On 
their  way  they  passed  a  native  village,  where  their  party 
received  an  accession  of  beaters,  provided  with  tom-toms  (or 
drums),  bullock-homs,  and  other  means  of  creating  a  terrible 
dang  and  crash  to  rouse  the  tigress  from  her  lair. 

When  within  half-an-houi's  ride  of  her  supposed  feeding- 
grounds,  they  began  to  travel  cautiously  and  in  silence,  even 
the  natives  desisting  from  their  usual  din.  The  path  they 
had  been  following  led  them  upwards  along  a  mountain- 
slope  until  it  reached  the  summit  of  a  sort  of  ledge,  which, 
densely  clothed  with  jungle,  stretched  for  some  distance  in 
front  of  them,  varying  in  width  from  60  to  200  yards. 
Here  our  adventurers  turned  to  the  south  and  kept 
along  the  level,  the  descent  on  the  left  gradually  assum- 
ing a  precipitous  character,  while  on  the  right  the  steep 
wooded  peak  seemed  to  soar  far  above  the  sun-kindled 
clouds. 

Sun-kindled  clouds!  yes;  for  as  they  traversed  the 
craggy  plateau  the  orb  of  day  leaped  suddenly  above  the 
eastern  horizon,  flooded  the  scene  in  golden  glory,  and 

*  Captain  Bulger,  '  Sporting  AdTenturei  In  liany  Landi.' 
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arotuBed  the  whole  jungle-world  into  life.  Just  as  if  some 
enchantment  or  magic  Bpell  had  been  broken,  which  hitherto 
had  held  all  things  motionless  and  in  silence.  Birds  of  rare 
plumage  and  strange  voices  wheeled  rapidly  in  the  'blue 
serene/  or  fUltted  from  tree  to  tree;  a  thousand  mysterious 
sounds  seemed  to  unite  in  one  grand  choral  harmony  to 
welcome  the  coming  day. 

'  Eftdh  briUlAnt  blid  that  wings  the  tir  if  aeen; 
Gflij,  ipttkUiig  loailea,  tnoh  m  gleam  between 
The  crimaon  Uoaiomf  of  the  oonl  tree 
In  the  warm  ialea  of  India'a  ninnj  aea ; 
Meooa'a  bine  sacred  pigeon,  and  the  thmah 
Of  Hindnatan,  whoae  holy  warblings  gush. 
At  evening,  from  the  taU  pagoda's  top : — 
Those  golden  birda  that  in  the  apioe-time  drop 
Abont  the  gaxdena,  dmnk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  soent  hath  lured  them  o'er  the  summer-flood ; 
And  those  that  under  Araby's  soft  aun 
BuUd  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon : 
In  shorty  aU  rare  and  beauteous  things  that  fly 
Through  the  pure  element^  here  calmly  lie 
Sleeping  in  light,  like  the  green  birds  that  dwell 
In  Eden's  radiant  fields  of  asphodel' 

The  travellers  paused  to  admire  the  wondrous  panorama 
that,  touched  with  a  thousand  magical  hues,  lay  spread 
before  and  around  them— a  mountain-landscape  in  which 
the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  terrible  had  each  their 
part.  Their  musings,  however,  were  interrupted  by  the 
guide,  who  asserted  that  the  tigress— a  beast  of  fame,  for 
she  had  tasted  human  blood—lay  concealed  in  a  thorny 
jungle  at  the  further  end  of  the  level,  where  a  bright 
musical  bum  'wimpled'  through  the  intertangled  shrubs, 
and  descended  with  many  a  leap  to  the  valley  beneath. 
Accordingly,  they  dismounted.  Their  ponies  were  entrusted 
to  the  gorawaUahs,  or  horse-keepers,  who  led  them  into  a 
place  of  security ;  while  the  shikaree  and  the  beaters  pro- 
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ceeded  to  place  themselves  aronnd  the  jungle,  so  as  to  drive 
the  tigress  from  her  lair. 

The  two  attendants  who  remained  with  the  doctor  and 
his  friend  advised  them  to  dimb  into  suitable  trees,  and 
there  await  the  moment  when  the  man-slayer  should  make 
her  appearance.  But  our  adventurers,  with  the  pride  of 
youth,  rejected  such  counsel  as  timid  and  unsportsmanlike ; 
and,  as  they  had  before  them  an  open  space  of  ground 
destitute  of  all  vegetation  except  some  tall  grasses,  they 
conceived  that  they  should  sight  their  enemy  in  time  to 
take  a  sure  and  steady  aim. 

The  rocky  ledge  on  which  they  were  stationed  measured 
about  fifty  yards  in  width.  On  one  side  the  ensign  posted 
himself,  on  the  other  the  doctor.  Now  as  the  tigress,  it  was 
supposed,  would  neither  venture  to  plunge  down  the  pre- 
cipitous descent  on  the  left,  or  to  climb  the  rocky  slope  on 
the  right,  she  would  necessarily  pass  between  our  two  heroes, 
and  so  expose  herself  to  a  double  fire. 

After  some  minutes  of  eager  expectation,  they  heard  the 
crack  and  rattle  of  a  rocket,  which  was  directed  into  the 
thorny  hiding-place  of  their  enemy.  It  failed,  however,  to 
awaken  any  responsive  growL  Another,  and  another,  and 
another ;  yet  no  sign  of  the  tigress.  She  must  have  quitted 
her  lair!  Hark!  a  fifth  rocket— and  now  a  short,  sharp, 
angry  growl,  which  sends  the  blood  coursing  rapidly  through 
each  hunter^s  veins.  The  crisis  is  at  hand ;  they  cock  their 
rifles,  and  with  straining  eyeballs  seek  to  penetrate  the 
leafy  screen  of  the  jungle. 

And  now  the  whole  mob  of  beaters,  having  discovered 
her  place  of  concealment,  broke  the  stillness  with  a  most 
unearthly  clash  of  sound— shouting,  and  blowing  horns,  and 
beating  tom-toms—so  that  were  Echo  as  tender  a  nymph  as 
the  Greek  poets  fabled,  she  would  have  swooned  in  alarm ! 
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No  marvel  that  the  tigress  would  not  confront  sach  aa 
appalling  tempest^  which  'sounded  more  like  the  howling  of 
a  legion  of  fiends  than  a  disturbance  prodaoed  by  human 
agendes.' 

Ab  soon  as  the  old  shikaree  discovered  her  lurking- 
place,  he  SfJuted  her  with  a  whole  volley  of  rockets,  and 
out  she  crashed  fit>m  the  thicket  with  a  frightful  roar, 
lashing  her  brindled  sides  with  her  tail  in  the  open  glade, 
within  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  our  adventurei's  stations, 
as  if  she  knew  their  proiimity,  and  meditated  an  instant 
vengeance. 

The  glade  was  hidden  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  view 
of  the  beaters,  and  though  the  old  shikaree  knew  the  man* 
slayer  had  broken  cover,  he  could  not  see  her;  so  he  con- 
tinued flashing  occasional  rockets  into  the  dense  jungle, 
while  his  legionaries  desisted  not  from  their  fiend-like 
uproar. 

And  now,  for  a  moment  or  two,  the  tigress  seemed  un- 
certain in  what  direction  she  should  proceed.  During  this 
pause,  the  doctor  could  see  his  comrade  several  times  raise 
his  rifle  to  take  aim,  but  on  each  occasion  he  withdrew  it 
from  his  shoulder  without  firing,  as  if  the  animal  wero  too 
distant  for  a  certain  shot  Presently  she  began  to  move 
towards  his  covert  I  never  romember,  says  our  traveller, 
to  have  been  so  excited  as  at  that  moment;  my  heart  beat 
so  loudly  that  its  palpitations  might  have  been  heard ;  all 
my  blood  seemed  to  have  rushed  in  a  torrent  of  firo  to  my 
brain ;  and  yet  of  what  transpired  I  was  condemned  to  be  a 
passive  spectator.  Slowly  and  stealthily,  with  a  cat-like 
tread,  the  huge  sleek  glistening  brute  crept  along,  apparently 
bent  on  slinking  away  unobserved,  until  she  approached 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  ensign's  position.  Then  he 
nused  lus  rifle;  a  crack,  and  a  loud  report;  and  immediately 
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he  emerged  into  the  open  with  his  second  weapon  in  his 
hand  With  a  dull  heavy  thud  the  shot  lang  against  the 
breast  of  the  tigress,  and  she,  with  an  awful  roar,  dashed 
right  at  her  daring  enemy.  Rapid  as  was  her  charge,  the 
ensign's  movements  were  equally  swift;  he  fired  again, 
striking  her  a  second  time,  but  not  with  sufficient  effect  to 
arrest  her  onset  Almost  at  the  instant  that  the  report  of 
his  last  shot  startled  the  echoes,  the  fearful  beast  was  upon 
him,  and  with  a  short  sharp  sigh  he  fell  to  the  earth,  in  the 
fatal  grasp  of  the  tigress,  and  motionless  beneath  her 
body. 

For  a  moment  his  friend  stood  panic-stricken  at  so  de- 
plorable and  unexpected  a  catastrophe.  He  was  recalled  to 
his  senses,  however,  by  the  urgent  need  there  was  of  render- 
ing immediate  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  ensign.  Though 
alarmed  at  the  possible  danger  of  missing  the  tigress  or  of 
wounding  his  friend,  if,  indeed,  any  life  still  throbbed  in  the 
senseless  body,  he  raised  his  rifle,  and  fired.  Unfortunately, 
the  shock  had  discomposed  his  nerves,  and  his  bullet  struck 
a  bush  fully  two  feet  above  the  tigress  without  disturbing 
her.  The  doctor  seized  his  other  rifle,  which  the  faithful 
shikaree  at  that  moment  handed  to  him.  Again  he  fired; 
again  he  missed  his  aim.  Flinging  away  the  useless  weapon, 
he  grasped  a  large  hunting-spear,  and,  without  thought  of 
the  rashness  and  possible  peril  of  the  procedure,  he  rushed 
forward  to  the  attack.  What  was  his  surprise  to  find  that 
his  comrade's  aim  had  been  true  enough— there  lay  the 
tigress  and  her  victim-^the  destroyer  and  the  destroyed — 
and  both  were  dead ! 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more.  The  remains  of 
the  young  ensign  were  removed  to  the  camp.  On  examina- 
tion, it  appeared  that  his  death  must  have  been  instan- 
taneous, for  the  heavy  paw  of  the  tigress  had  crushed  in  his 
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skull    It  was  the  last  tiger-hunt  in  which  the  doctor  took 
a  part,  and  for  years  it  remained  a  cloud  upon  his  life : — 

'One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Ita  Ueak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes. 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  bring. 
For  which  J07  has  no  balm  and  affliction  no  sting.' 

MOOKX. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  this  affecting  narrative  the  boys 
indulged  in  their  usual  comments  and  expressions  of  ap- 
proval Fisher  observed  that  the  force  of  the  tiger,  when 
he  made  his  leap  upon  his  victim,  was  almost  incredible ;  its 
effects  were  appalling ;  a  strong  man  in  his  grasp  was  shaken 
like  a  reed.  And  not  only  man,  but  even  the  Indian  buffalo, 
which  is  borne  down  by  the  ferocious  beast,  and  carried  off 
in  his  reeking  jaws  like  a  puppet. 

It  is  this  extraordinary  energy,  doubtless,  that  has  induced 
the  Eastern  nations  to  select  the  tiger  as  an  emblem  of  regal 
power.  A  half-barbarous  people  is  always  inclined  to  deify 
force,  to  worship  physical  strength,  and  to  associate  with  it 
all  their  notions  of  supremacy.  The  swiftness  of  the  eaglets 
flight,  the  generous  courage  of  the  lion,  will  recommend 
them  to  the  admiration  of  the  healthier  and  nobler  races  of 
the  West;  but  the  Oriental,  with  his  innate  thirst  for  blood, 
and  his  instinctive  adulation  of  despotic  cruelty,  turns  from 
the  lion  and  the  eagle  to  the  sleek,  beautiful,  agile,  vigorous, 
but  fierce  and  rapacious  tiger.  A  tiger's  head,  blazing  with 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  adorned  the  throne  of  Hyder 
All  and  Tippoo  Saib,  and,  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  A  tiger's  skin  is  often 
worn  as  the  peculiar  costume  of  sovereignty. 

Symptoms  of  restlessness  and  despondency  again  begin- 
ning to  manifest  themselves,  and  heads  being  thrust  out  of 
the  carriage-windows  at  frequent  intervals  to  look  for  the 
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help  that  was  so  long  in  coming,  Seymour  perceiyed  that  it 
was  more  than  ever  necessary  to  divert  the  minds  of  his 
younger  companions.  It  was  his  object  to  prevent  them 
from  dwelling  upon  their  position. 

"Now,  boys/*  he  said,  **I  don't  think  we  have  yet  ex- 
hausted our  budget  of  information  about  the  tiger.  Sup- 
pose we  once  more  transport  ourselves  from  these  Yorkshire 
wastes  to  the  hot  jungles  of  India.  Oome,  Douglas,  I  think 
it  is  your  turn  to  take  up  the  ball" 

"  Well,''  said  Douglas,  "  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
killing  tigers,  but  nothing  about  catching  them  alive." 

"Catching  them  alive !"  cried  the  Fat  Boy;  "you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  such  a  ferocious  beast  is  often  captured 
living,  except  when  a  mere  whelp ?" 

"I  do,  though,"  rejoined  Douglas;  "and  the  way  the 
natives  catch  him  in  Oudh — Oudh,  you  know,  the  great  pro- 
vince annexed  to  our  Indian  Empire  by  Lord  Dalhousie— 
seems  to  me  very  ingenious.  Tbey  mix  up  a  kind  of  bird- 
lime peculiarly  tenacious  and  adhesive,  with  which  they 
plaster  thoroughly  the  broad  leaves  of  the  praun  tree. 
These  leaves  they  spread  in  great  quantities  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tiger's  supposed  lair,  and  then,  armed 
with  their  guns,  they  secrete  themselves  at  convenient  points, 
and  wait  for  his  appearance.  In  due  time  he  comes,  rolling 
his  eyes  to  and  fro  in  quest  uf  prey,  and  little  suspecting  the 
ambuscade  that  has  been  prepared  for  him.  Soon  one  of 
the  leaves  clings  to  his  paw.  Like  all  felines,  he  loves  a 
clean  paw,  and  accordingly  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  adhesive 
plaster,  but  in  his  exertions  he  covers  himself  with  the  pre- 
paration—head, whiskers,  body,  and  tail— prauss  leaves  and 
bird-lime  all  over!  When  half  blind  and  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, he  easily  falls  a  victim  to  the  hunters,  who  cripple 
him,  perhaps,  with  a  shot  or  two,  and  then  festoon  him  with 
stout  rope." 
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'*  I  Bhould  like  to  know  what  that  bird-lime  waB  made 
of!** exclaimed  Mountjoy;  "there's  lots  of  rabbits  on  the 
common." 

"What!  turn  poacher,  Mountjoy f  said  Seymour;  "no, 
that  would  never  do." 

"Then,"  continued  Douglas,  "IVe  read  of  a  trap  for 
killing  tigers  which  is  jolly  clever.  I  think  it  is  called  the 
*  spring-bow.'  Well,  you  make  an  immense  bow,  some  eight 
or  nine  feet  long,  and  string  it  with  good  stout  gut  line. 
The  path  by  which  the  tiger  leaves  his  lair  is  usually  a  very 
narrow  one,  and  on  each  side  of  the  path,  opposite  one  an- 
other, you  drive  into  the  ground  two  firm  posts.  To  each 
of  these  fasten  one  end  of  the  bow,  and  get  ready  an  arrow 
dipped  in  deadly  poison.  Insert  a  blunt  stick  between  the 
bow  and  the  bow-string,  to  extend  the  latter,  just  as  if  you 
were  going  to  discharge  it;  and  between  the  end  of  the  stick 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  bow,  drive  a  long  wedge,  to  whose 
thick  extremity  you  have  bound  a  long  string  and  stretched 
it--the  string,  I  mean— right  across  the  tiger's  path.  Now 
place  your  arrow  in  the  bent  bow,  and  see  what  will  come 
of  it.  Why,  out  from  his  cover  prowls  Mr.  Tiger ;  goes 
straight  up  against  the  wedge-string;  the  wedge  and  the 
blunt  stick  drop  out,  and  away  flies  the  poisoned  arrow 
straight  into  the  tiger's  heart.** 

"  Thanks  for  your  description,  Douglas,"  said  Seymoui* ; 
"  but  I  should  imagine  the  bow  was  liable  to  frequent  mis- 
haps. The  string  might  relax,  for  instance,  and  then  the 
plot  would  fail  The  Hindus,  however,  wage  war  against 
the  man-eater  in  a  score  of  ways.  They  kill  a  bullock,  make, 
incisions  in  the  carcass,  gather  some  red  berries  which  grow 
in  the  jungle  and  are  peculiarly  poisonous,  pound  them  to 
dust,  and  rub  the  powder  veiy  plentifully  into  the  said  in- 
cisions.   The  tiger  finds  the  prey,  and  begins  to  devour  it 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  poison  spreads  through  all  his  veina, 
and  he  is  stricken  to  death  by  a  consuming  fire. 

"  Then  another  manoeuvre,  and  one  which  requires  no 
ordinary  degree  of  pluck  to  caiTy  out,  is  to  build  a  stout  cage 
of  bamboo,  with  wide  intervals  betwten  the  reeds,  transport 
it  at  nightfall  to  the  depths  of  the  jungle,  and,  armed  with 
a  well-tempered  tulwar  —  or  sword  —  ensconce  yourself 
within  it,  and  wail, 

"  In  due  time  the  tiger  sallies  forth,  and  his  organs  of 
smell  conduct  him  to  your  ambuscade.  He  flings  himself 
against  the  cage,  which,  however,  you  have  securely  fixed 
between  a  couple  of  trees,  and  with  greedy  teeth  and  fero- 
cious claws  endeavours  to  seize  upon  you.  Keep  cool,  and 
bide  your  time.  See,  now  he  presents  his  breast  towards 
you,  and  with  a  firm  thrust  you  drive  your  tulwar  into  his 
body— up  to  the  very  hilt— and,  mortally  wounded,  the 
beast  lies  down  to  die,  or  crawls  back  to  his  cover,  where, 
the  next  morning,  fon  may  claim  his  carcass  as  the  reward 
of  your  daring." 

"  If  the  tiger  did  overturn  your  cage,*'  said  Vernon,  "you 
would  be  in  an  awkward  position." 

**  True,"  answered  Seymour,  "  but  no  gallant  deed  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  mind  that  always  weighs  possibilities. 
'  If,'  '  but,'  and  *  might,'  are  the  coward's  words ;  no  brave 
man,  no  hero  ever  gives  heed  to  them.  Had  young 
Durosier  thought  of  either,  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
killed,  but  then  his  memory  would  never  have  been  held 
in  immortal  honour." 

"  Who  vfos  Durosier  1"  inquired  Vernon. 

"  Don't  you  know  the  story?  Well,  I  will  tell  it  to  you, 
for  every  boy  ought  to  know  it.* 

*  Mlfls  Pupdoe, '  EpUodM  of  Fraach  Historr ' 
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"  At  one  of  Napoleon's  battles,  this  young  officer,  name<l 
Durosier,  was  in  attendance  on  the  emperor  at  the  moment 
when  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  an  order  to  one  of  the 
generals  of  division,  and  he  volunteered  to  carry  it,  though 
the  service  was  one  of  imminent  peril 

"  The  emperor  gave  him  his  instructions,  and  added  :— 

" '  Spare  neither  yourself  nor  your  horse,  sir,'  said  he 
sternly ;  '  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  return  at  once 
to  report  to  me  that  my  order  has  been  obeyed' 

"  Away,  amid  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  galloped  the 
brave  young  fellow,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  again  in  the  emperor's  presence. 

"  *  You  have  done  well,  sir,'  said  Napoleon,  when  he  had 
received  his  report,  'you  have  a  clear  brain  and  a  stout 
heart,  though  still  so  young.  I  give  you  a  captain's  rank, 
and  attach  you  henceforth  to  my  person.* 

'* '  It  is  too  late,  sir,'  murmured  the  young  soldier. 

"  *  Too  late,  Oaptain  Durosier,— and  whyl' 

'* '  Sir,  they  have  hit  me,'  and  as  he  spoke,  he  threw  open 
his  coat  The  blood  was  streaming  from  a  wound  in  the 
chest  '  All  will  soon  be  over,  but  I  have  done  my  duty — 
Vive  VEmpereur  I  Vive  la  France  T 

"  He  reeled  for  an  instant  in  his  saddle,  and  then  fell 
back  heavily  into  the  arms  of  an  officer  who  had  sprung 
forward  to  assist  him.    Durosier  was  dead" 

"  The  anecdote,"  said  Fisher,  "  is  an  interesting  one ;  but 
I  can  match  it  with  an  English  example.  My  hero  is  a 
private  of  the  Bufb.  In  one  of  our  Chinese  expeditions — 
the  last,  I  believe—some  Sikhs  and  this  private  of  the  Bufib 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  were  brought  before  the 
authorities,  and  commanded,  if  they  would  save  their  lives, 
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to  perform  the  hotoo.  The  Sikhs  accordingly  grovelled  in 
the  dust,  but  not  so  our  stout  English  soldier.  He  felt  that 
he  represented  England,  and  though  death  stared  him  in 
the  face,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  prostrate  himself 
before  any  Chinaman  alive.  Straightway  his  head  was 
stricken  off,  and  his  body  thrown  on  a  dung-hill.  I  re- 
member that  the  incident  suggested  an  eloquent  little  ballad, 
whose  concluding  verses  I  may  quote  to  you :— *    * 

'Yes,  honour  eaUi !— with  strength  Uke  steel 

He  pat  the  vision  bar. 
Let  dusty  Indians  whine  and  kneel ; 

An  English  litd  must  dia 
And  thus,  with  eyes  that  woulil  not  shrink. 

With  knee  to  man  tmbent, 
Unfaltering  on  its  dreadful  brink. 

To  his  red  grave  he  went 

'  Vain,  mightiest  fleets,  of  Iron  framed ; 

Vain,  those  aU-shattering  guns ; 
Unless  proud  England  keep,  untamed, 

The  strong  heart  of  her  sons. 
80^  let  hli  name  through  Europe  ring — 

A  man  of  mean  estate. 
Who  died,  as  firm  as  Sparta'sldng, 

Because  his  soul  was  great'  ** 

Fisher's  anecdote  and  quotation  proved  very  acceptable, 
and  a  desultory  conversation  upon  heroes  and  heroism  en- 
sued, until  Lambert  recalled  the  boys  to  their  original 
subject  by  the  apt  inquiry,— 

''  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  tigers )" 

"True,"  said  Seymour,  "  and  now  I  will  tell  you  another 
story  about  a  Man-Eater."] 

*  Macmman's  Magasine:  'The  I'riTate  of  the  Buffs,'  bj  Sir  K.  11.  Dojle. 
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^^0  A  BURRAH  SAHIB. 

TWENTYPOUR  HOURS  OF  ADVBNTURB.' 

My  authority  for  the  following  story  is  Captain  Shake- 
spear,  who  on  his  way  from  Belaspore  to  Bhundurah,  had 
occasion  to  halt  at  a  village  called  Doongurghur.  He  found 
that  the  Tillage  had  recently  been  desolated  by  a  couple  of 
man-eating  tigers,  who  had  killed  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants. Burning  with  love  of  sport,  he  resolved  upon  a 
campaign  against  these  two  destroyers,  a  resolve  which  was 
hailed  by  the  surviving  villagers  as  worthy  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  a  Burrah  Sahib. 

The  last  victim  of  the  men-eaters  had  been  the  Byraghee, 
or  holy  man,  who  officiated  at  the  temple  of  the  village 
When  informed  of  this  sacrilege,  the  r^jah  had  hired  five 
native  shikarees  to  recover  the  body  of  the  holy  man  from 
the  tiger^s  lair,  but  afifrighted  at  the  stories  which  were 
poured  into  their  ears  at  Doongurghur,  they  fled  the  scene. 
Nor  was  this  much  imputation  on  their  cowardice,  for  these 
poor  fellows  were  armed  with  matchlocks  only,  and  the 
tigers  from  their  fastdesses  kept  so  vigilant  an  outlook,  that 
not  a  man  could  move  in  the  jungle  or  the  forest  except  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  without  their  seeing  him. 

Captain  Shakespear  started  with  his  shikarees  at  once 
for  Doongurghur.  After  marching  about  two  and  a  half 
miles,  he  found  two  natives  with  matchlocks,  one  up  in  a 
tree,  the  other  concealed  at  its  foot.  Addressing  them,  he 
asked,  *Have  you  heard  any  tidings  of  the  man-eaters  f 
What  are  you  hunting,  that  you  sit  up  yonder)'  They  re- 
plied that  they  were  lying  in  wait  for  the  chikura,  or  ravine 
deer,  the  gazelle  of  Arabia,  and  that  as  to  the  tigers  they 
knew  nothing  of  their  whereabouts.  Taking  one  of  their 
weapons  as  he  rode  along,  he  fell  to  flattering  its  workman- 

*  Capt  Henrj  Shakespear,  'Wild  Rportt  of  India.' 
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ship  and  pnusing  its  unerring  aim :  '  Oome/  said  he,  *  you 
and  I  are  brothers.  You  are  a  shikaree,  and  so  am  I,  you 
must  come  and  help  me  to  kill  these  tigers.'  The  man  went, 
and  his  companion  followed ;  but  sooth  to  say,  both  showed 
a  manifest  reluctance.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  whole 
procession  arrived  at  Doongurghur. 

There  spread  the  beautiful  lake  for  which  it  was  so 
famous— a  lake  serene,  and  still,  and  cool — with  broad 
water-lilies  floating  like  swans  upon  its  unruffled  surface. 
The  village  clustered  on  its  shore,  but  seemed  abandoned 
to  silence  and  desolation.  Not  a  sound  was  audible ;  life , 
seemed  to  have  fled  from  the  accursed  place.  At  length,  a 
chuprassee  of  the  ngah,  and  two  men  and  a  boy,  being  the 
only  family  that  had  remained,  issued  from  the  huts.  The 
elder  man  was  the  kullal,  or  wine-maker  and  wine-vender  of 
the  village,  but,  like  Othello,  his  occupation  was  gone.  He 
had  the  most  to  lose  in  the  way  of  property,  and  accordingly 
had  remained  when  all  the  rest  had  fled  or  been  killed. 
His  eyes  were  like  a  ferret's,  and  he  had  maintained  his 
courage  by  liberal  potations  of  fiery  drink. 

Having  supplied  his  shikarees  and  attendants  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food  and  tobacco.  Captain  Shakespear 
prepared  for  action.  He  resolved,  if  possible,  to  shoot  the 
tiger  from  a  tree,  since  he  had  no  elephant  at  his  disposal 

One  of  his  small  body-guard,  or  naicks,  thereupon 
volunteered  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  tree— near  a  tank 
of  shallow  and  muddy  water  that  had  been  constructed  at 
the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  mountain — and  there  to  tie  up 
securely  a  small  bullock,  about  twenty  months  old.  Having 
taken  with  him  one  of  the  captain's  double-barrelled  guns, 
the  three  villagers,  and  another  shikaree,  he  started  in  the 
noontide  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  tiger  loves  to  repose  in 
the  shade  of  his  jungle  lair. 
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About  three  houn  afterwards,  the  naick  returned  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm,  saying  that  he  had  not  completed  the 
trap,  for  the  shikaree,  he  was  afraid,  had  been  carried  off. 
The  man  was  just  below  the  tree,  cutting  wood,  and  collect- 
ing leaves  to  screen  the  shooter  in  a  kind  of  bower,  but  that 
he  had  suddenly  disappeaied. 

Captain  Shakespear  ordered  his  shikarees  to  get  his 
rifles,  intending  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  unfortunate 
man's  body.  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  he  heard  the  spotted 
deer  give  utterance  to  the  shrill  bark  which  denotes  their 
alarm  at  the  approach  of  a  beast  of  prey.  But  in  vain  did 
he  search  for  any  trace  of  the  supposed  catastrophe,  and  it 
turned  out  the  next  day,  that  he  had  fled,  panic-stricken,  to 
his  own  village,  some  three  or  four  miles  distant 

Returning  in  the  direction  of  the  ambuscade  he  had 
ordered,  he  found  that  all  his  people  had  secreted  them- 
selves in  the  screen  or  bower—the  mechaun^  as  the  Hindus 
call  it— which  they  had  constructed,  and  were  looking  in- 
tently down  into  a  ravine  beneatL  To  Captain  Shake- 
speafs  inquiries  they  responded:  'The  Bagh  is  just  below 
us!'  He  looked  with  equal  curiosity  into  the  ravine,  but 
could  see  nothing  through  the  dense  brushwood  that  clothed 
it  The  sun  had  set,  and  it  was  nearly  dark.  The  captain, 
therefore,  judged  it  advisable  to  return  to  his  camp,  where 
all  was  made  secure  for  the  night  The  horses  and  cattle* 
were  confined  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits;  the 
carts  piled  up  outside  them  as  a  rampart;  and  large  fires 
kindled  at  every  twenty  yards.  Over  and  above  the  regular 
sentry  of  dismounted  troopers,  the  servants  were  told  off, 
and  these  &mished  four  more  sentinels,  so  as  to  afford  a 
relief  every  two  hours.  Having  completed  these  prepara- 
tions. Captain  Shakespear  retired  to  his  couch,  with  his 
rifles,  ready  loaded,  placed  ready  to  his  hand. 
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All  through  the  night  thd  horgoora— these  are  the  baboons 
of  Hindustan,  and,  when  on  their  hind  legs,  stand  five  and 
a  half  feet  high — chattered  and  hooted  incessantly  among 
the  trees,  up  to  the  very  verge  of  the  encampment  These 
animals,  which  dwell  in  the  mountains  with  the  tigers  and 
panthers,  never  allow  them  to  move  without  following  them, 
and  by  jumping  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  trees,  over 
their  heads,  they  give  warning  of  the  tiger's  approach.  The 
horses  also  were  very  restless  during  the  night,  but  the 
biasing  fires  and  vigilant  sentries  prevented  the  tigers  from 
making  any  attack. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  owing  to  these  cir- 
cumstances Captain  Shakespear  waited  eagerly  for  the  dawn, 
and  as  soon  as  '  rosy-fingered  Aurora' — hem !— peeped  forth 
in  the  eastern  skies — 

["I  suppose,"  said  Beauchamp,  "you  mean,  as  soon  as  it 
was  morning." 

"  Precisely,"  replied  Seymour,  "  but  I  thought  you  would 
prefer  the  more  poetical  expression."] 

Well :  as  soon  aa  it  was  morning,  he  roused  his  people,  and 
they  all  started  for  the  place  where  the  young  bullock  had 
been  fastened  up.  The  Kullab,  or  Doongurghur  wine-maker, 
acted  as  guide.  Scarcely  had  they  gone  two  hundred  yards 
before  they  heard  the  roar  of  their  enemy.  The  poor  villager, 
the  father  of  the  only  surviving  family  at  Doongurghur,  ex- 
claimed, '  Wuh  hai — ^that  is  he !  that's  the  tiger  who  owns  my 
village.'  Captain  Shakespear  replied, '  If  you  run,  you  are 
a  dead  man ;  keep  close  in  my  rear.'  Placing  in  the  firont 
the  head  shikaree,  Mangkabe,  who  was  gifted  with  remark- 
able powers  of  vision,  the  party  proceeded,  until  they  reached 
some  rocks  from  which  the  poor  calf  could  be  seen.  There 
he  lay,  apparently  dead.  But  where  was  the  tiger  ?  See, 
something  moves!    Surely  it  is  the  tail  of  some  large 
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animal  And  now,  the  whole  body,  with  ita  glittering 
painted  hide,  is  plainly  disoemible.  He  has  emerged  on  the 
open,  and  between  him  and  his  assailants  not  a  leaf,  not  a 
blade  of  grass  intervenes;  but  within  gunshot  stands  a 
single  forest-tree,  without  a  branch  on  it  for  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Captain  Shakespear  was  aware  that  in  attempting  to 
gain  the  tree  he  would  probably  be  discovered  by  his  furious 
foe,  but  the  risk  must  be  incurred.  Stealthily  he  glided 
forward,  keeping  the  trunk  of  the  tree  between  himself  and 
the  tiger,  who  was  so  intent  on  the  poor  calf,  that  he  did 
not  notice  his  adversary's  approach.  Captain  Shakespear 
then  watched  his  opportunity,  and  the  beast  exposing  the 
white  of  his  belly  and  chest,  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and 
fired.  His  shot  proved  effectual,  and  in  a  few  minutes  one 
of  the  man-eaters  of  Doongurghur  had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  victorious  tiger-slayer  returned  to  his  camp,  refreshed 
himself  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  ordered  his  admiring  attend- 
ants to  bring  in  the  body  of  his  victim.  He  proved  to  be 
of  immense  bulk  and  extraordinary  muscular  power;  ex- 
treme  length,  ten  feet  eight  inches,  of  which  the  tail  was 
only  three  feet  three.  The  head  was  very  large,  and  eveiy 
limb  was  stout  and  thickset 

Thirteen  quarts  of  fat  were  obtained  from  this  lusty 
animal,  of  which  the  mokassee,  or  renter  of  the  village, 
begged  a  pipkinfuL  'Of  course,'  replied  Captain  Shake- 
spear, grimly;  'it  is  the  fat  of  your  own  villagers.'  At 
this  ghastly,  but  not  unveracious  joke,  the  mokassee  laughed 
the  shadow  of  a  laugh. 

Fatigued  with  the  day's  exertion,  and  a  sleepless  night, 
our  gallant  hunter  retired  to  his  couch  at  an  early  hour, 
after  cautioning  the  duffadur  to  have  a  line  of  fires  kindled, 
and  the  sentries  posted  as  before.    He  was  also  warned 
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that  another  man-mter  was  still  lurking  in  the  neighbour- 


Bat  scarcely  had  the  Captain  eiyoyed  an  haur'a  rest, 
than  he  was  aroused  hj  a  shout  from  the  du&adur,  that  th« 
tigreas  had  carried  off  one  of  the  troopers.  Leaping  out  of 
bed,  he  seized  the  large  single  twoK>unce  rifle,  kept  loaded 
with  powder  only  for  the  purpose,  and  fired  it  off  in  the 
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air.  The  darkneis  was  intenae ;  no  fire  was  burning  in  the 
camp,  save  one  or  two  embers  near  the  spot  where  the 
trooper  had  been  seized,  but  which  had  proved  perfectly  in- 
effectual to  scare  away  his  assailant.  Captain  Shakespear 
huddled  on  his  clothes  with  all  possible  speed,  and  seized 
his  rifle;  some  of  his  attendants  were  soon  ready;  and  the 
villagers,  with  flaring  torches,  rushed  into  the  camp.  The 
duffadur  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  the  tigress 
had  escaped.  He  had  been  standing  within  flve  paces  of 
the  man  who  was  seized.  In  fact,  he.  was  relieving  the 
sentries,  and  the  trooper  was  putting  on  his  belts  to  go  on 
duty.  A  dry  ravine,  bare  of  bramble  and  brushwood,  ran 
up  to  the  camp,  and  had  afforded  the  bloodthirsty  beast  the 
means  of  stealing  on  her  victim  tmperceived.  Then  she 
sprang  on  the  man's  chest,  seizing  him  by  the  mouth,  and 
pressing  him  so  closely  that  the  poor  fbllow  could  never 
reply  to  his  name.  Leaping  into  the  ravine,  the  Captain 
followed  it  up  rapidly,  in  the  belief  that  his  only  chance  of 
recovering  the  man  was  to  gain  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
some  five  hundred  yards  distant,  before  the  tigress  could 
carry  him  there.  He  heard— or  thought  he  heard— a  sigh, 
and  pursued  in  that  direction.  But  his  generous  exertions 
proved  fruitless,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return. 

You  will  easUy  imagine  that  for  Captain  Shakespear 
there  was  no  more  sleep  that  night  So  tragical  an  event 
was  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  He  could  not  dismiss  firom 
his  mind  the  thought  of  his  poor  soldier's  untimely  fate — 
his  sudden  agony— his  terrible  death.  When  the  daylight 
came,  he  resumed  his  search,  nor  was  there  any  difficulty  in 
following  up  the  man-eater's  trail  The  tigress  had  dragged 
the  trooper's  body  across  the  ravine,  and  his  comrades  re* 
covered  his  sword-belt,  his  turban,  trousers,  and  other  frag- 
ments of  his  dress. 
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Leaving  the  villagers  to  pursue  the  animal^s  track,  the 
Captain  inquire<l  if  there  were  no  mountain-path  by  which  he 
might  be  intercepted.  The  mokassee  ordered  one  of  the 
natives  to  guide  him  to  the  water^  a  spot  where  she  had 
killed  and  devoured  four  or  five  people.  He  started,  and 
mounted  a  ledge  of  rock,  in  the  hope  of  catching  her  before 
her  return,  but  in  vain.  After  waiting  a  while,  he  returned 
towards  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  followers ;  and  seeing 
some  crows  perched  on  a  tree,  came  up  to  the  place  where 
lay  the  mutilated  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  trooper,  just  at 
the  time  that  it  was  discovered  by  the  duffadur  and 
villagers.  She  had  eaten  off  one  of  his  legs  only  up  to  the 
knee.  They  had  passed  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  body  in 
the  night  The  Captain  informs  us,  in  his  published  narra- 
tive, that  he  expatiated  at  some  length  to  the  Mussulmans — 
Moslems — or  Mohammedans-  -I  wish  there  was  one  recognised 
form  of  describing  the  followers  of  the  Crescent— upon  the 
worthlessness  of  the  body  when  deserted  by  the  soul ;  mid 
he  informed  them  that  he  would  just  as  soon  be  devoured 
by  tigers  or  jackals  as  interred  in  the  stateliest  mauso- 
leum— 

[''Oh,  what  bosh!*'  exclaimed  Mountjoy;  ''one  would 
rather  die  in  one's  bed,  I  think,  than  be  crunched  to  death 
by  a  tigress!"] 

Yes;  and  I  daresay  Captain  Shakespear  in  his  heart 
was  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  he  wanted  to  persuade  the 
Mussulmans  into  allowing  the  man's  body  to  remain  where 
he  was  sure  the  tigress  would  return  to  devour  it,  and  he 
could  get  a  shot  at  her.  But  his  rhodomontade  fell  upon  deaf 
ears.  All  nations  and  all  sects  love  to  bury  their  dead  de- 
cently, and  the  Indians  carried  away  the  body  and  interred  it. 

Our  hunter,  however,  was  determined  to  kill  the  tigress, 
and  accordingly  ordered  a  mechaun,  or  screen,  to  be  con- 
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structed  in  a  tree  near  the  shallow  water  where  she  was 
aocustomed  to  bathe  herself,  and  a  young  bullock  to  be 
bound  to  a  stake  within  gunshot  as  a  bait  for  the  trap. 
The  preparations  completed,  he  and  his  shikarees  took  up 
their  positions  in  the  mechaun.  Scarcely  had  they  waited 
half  an  hour,  when  down  came  the  tigress  at  her  wonted 
stealthy  pace.  Evidently  she  was  of  the  same  species  as 
the  male ;  short  and  thick — the  regular  mountain-tiger — ^her 
tail  did  not  touch  the  ground.  She  was  the  smallest  full- 
grown  beast  the  Captain  had  ever  seen.  His  blood  boiled 
within  him,  he  says,  that  so  small  a  tigress  should  have 
killed  and  carried  off  his  poor  trooper.  There  was  some 
sort  of  excuse,  he  adds,  nsuvely,  for  the  big  lusty  male,  with 
his  broken  teeth,  killing  men;  but  for  this  active  fiend, 
made  like  a  panther,  and  not  much  larger  than  one,  for  her 
to  adopt  man-slaying  was  unpardonable. 

The  reason  she  htid  not  kept  to  the  sandy  ravine  was 
now  very  evident  She  was  neither  large  enough  nor  strong 
enough  to  drag  the  man  except  on  the  hard  ground;  so, 
when  pursued,  she  had  hauled  him  along  the  bank,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  nullah;  the  easiest  path  to  the 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  hill  where  she  had  intended  to 
devour  him  at  her  leisure.  In  front  of  the  concealed 
sportsman  spread  the  ravine,  which  she  now  dropped  into, 
crossed,  and,  fixing  her  gaze  on  the  bush  where  she  had 
left  the  body,  glided  along  till  she  reached  a  large  forest-tree, 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  mechaun.  Then  she  caught 
sight  of  the  calf,  which,  under  her  gaze,  stood  paralyzed, 
like  one  under  a  spelL 

By  degrees  the  tigress  brought  first  one  eye,  and  then 
both,  round  the  side  of  the  large  tree,  and  fixed  them  on  her 
prisoner,  and  thus  they  looked  at  one  another  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes.    The  Captain  devoutly  wished  that  he  was 
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on  foot,  for  he  felt  certain  that  he  could  put  a  ball  between 
her  eyes.  But  the  sun  was  shining  on  both  barrels  of  his 
rifle,  and  to  move  a  finger  would  have  scared  away  his 
enemy.  One  of  the  natives  unable  to  brook  so  long  a  sus- 
pense did,  at  last,  scratch  his  leg  with  his  right  hand.  The 
action,  slight  as  it  was,  proved  sufficient  The  tigress 
retreated  into  the  ravine,  and  ascended  the  opposite  bank 
at  the  same  deliberate  and  stealthy  pace. 

Though  he  feared  that  his  chance  was  gone,  the  Captain 
seised  his  rifle,  and,  as  she  cleared  the  heavy  bushes,  fired. 
The  shot  went  through  her  belly,  but  did  not  instantaneously 
kill  her,  and  she  contrived  to  drag  herself  away  among  the 
rocka  For  a  time  her  lurking-place  remained  undiscovered, 
and  the  Captain  returned  to  his  camp  somewhat  discon- 
solate; but  before  ho  left  Doongiirghur,  her  dead  body  was 
discovered,  and  the  neighbourhood  relieved  from  all  further 
apprehension  on  account  of  the  once-famous  and  much- 
dreaded  man-eaters. 

["  Such  is  my  story,  boys." 

"  And  a  very  good  story,  too,"  said  Beauchamp.  "  What 
a  terrible  scourge  the  tigers  must  be  to  those  parts  uf 
Hindustan  which  they  infest !  I  do  not  wonder  that  our 
Qovemment  offers  rewards  for  their  destruction." 

"Captain  Shakespear,"  said  Seymour,  "from  whom  I 
have  borrowed  the  story  just  told  to  you,  describes  a 
peculiar  method  of  tiger-hunting,  which  is  quite  new  to  ma 
He  says  that  the  native  shikarees,  in  districts  where  pools 
of  water  lie  among  thtf  jungles,  dig  holes  about  six  feet 
square  and  three  feet  deep,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  margin 
of  the  water.  The  mould  removed  from  the  pit  is  thrown 
up  around  its  outer  edge,  like  a  bank.  On  this  bank  the 
shikaree  rests  the  barrel  of  his  matchlock,  and  when  the 
beast  is  drinking,  he  shoots  him — sometimes  at  but  a  few 
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feet  from'  the,  muzzle  of  his  matchlock.  As  the  watei 
recedes,  the  hunter  digs  a  fresh  hole,  so  as  to  keep  tolerably 
close  to  the  water's  edge.  In  this  way,  not  only  tigers,  but 
wild  hog,  mulghai  (the  blue  cattle),  sambur  or  red  deer, 
and  other  animals  are  slain  during  the  hot  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May.  For  tiger-shooting,  however,  such  a  stra- 
tagem is  very  dangerous ;  if  the  shikaree  miss  his  aim,  I 
would  not  give  much  for  his  life ! 

"One  more  story  I  will  tell  you,  boys,  if  you  are  all 
agreeable." 

*'  Of  course  we  are,"  cried  Douglas ;  and  "  Decidedly  so," 
shouted  Vernon  and  Mountjoy. 

"Then,  'lend  me  your  ears* — *I  will  a  tale  unfold.' 
Captain  Shakespear  happened,  on  one  occasion,  to  receive 
information  of  four  tigers  having  resorted  to  a  deep  ravine 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cantonment  where  he  was  stationed. 
A  native  officer  under  his  command  owned  a  female  elephant, 
and  a  tiger-hunting  expedition  was  therefore  resolved  upon. 
They  tracked  the  beasts  to  a  very  thick  sendbund,  or  date- 
grove,  which,  from  the  number  of  bones  of  bullocks  and 
deer  scattered  about,  was  conjectured  to  be  their  stronghold. 
The  jungle  was  very  dense,  and  the  captain's  native  fnends, 
who  had  vainly  persuaded  him  to  mount  the  elephant,  at 
length  got  into  the  howdah  themselves,  and  commenced 
beating.  The  captain  posted  himself  up  in  a  tree,  for  it  was 
very  difficult  to  see  from  the  ground,  and  they  agreed  to 
beat  up  to  him.  He  knew  the  tigers  must  be  within  thirty 
or  forty  paces  of  his  post ;  and  his  men  had  scarcely  put  the 
elephant  to  beat,  when  he  heard  a  tremendous  roaring.  The 
elephant  ran  aw/iy,  upset  the  howdah  against  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  and  flung  the  people  who  were  in  it  almost  on  the 
top  of  the  tigers. 

"  One  rushed  by  the  captain,  who  shot  him  in  the  hind- 
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quarters,  but  did  not  recover  him.  On  the  day  following, 
they  again  beat  for  them,  without  the  elephant,  and  after 
beating  for  a  long  time  unsuccessfully,  sent  word  to  Captain 
Shakespear  that  the  tigers  could  not  be  in  that  part  of  the 
jungle.  He  had  posted  himself  within  eight  yards  of  a 
small  water-course,  and  was  on  foot;  so  he  desired  the 
natives  to  beat  the  jungle  up  to  him,  though  under  an  im- 
pression that  really  there  were  no  tigers  in  it  Scarcely  had 
he  done  this,  when  a  large  male  bear  rushed  out  close  by 
him,  up  the  bed  of  the  water-course.  He  did  not  see  his 
watchful  enemy,  but  as  he  came  abreast,  he  suddenly  scented 
him,  and  came  round  to  the  point.  The  captain  shot  him 
between  the  eyes,  plump  into  his  brain,  and  he  sank—- a  mass 
of  black  hair. 

"At  the  report  of  the  rifle,  out  leaped  a  tiger,  almost 
over  the  fallen  bear,  which  was  not  above  eight  yards  from 
him ;  and  Shakespear  discharged  his  other  barrel  behind  the 
shoulder.  The  natives  followed  up  the  wounded  beast,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  discovering  his  hiding-place.  At  sunset, 
our  persevering  sportsman  and,  his  attendants  resumed  their 
stations  by  the  water-side,  but  no  other  victory  rewarded 
their  rifles ;  the  bear  and  the  tiger  were  their  only  priza 

*'  You  see,  boys,  what  tenacity  of  purpose  and  fixity  of 
resolution  the  tiger-hunter  must  needs  possess.  A  wavering, 
unstable,  irresolute  man  would  never  succeed  in  the  jungles 
of  Hindustan ;  instead  of  slaying  the  tiger,  the  tiger  would 
slay  him, 

"MorcU,—In  the  jungles  of  life  and  the  world,  go  on 
boldly,  patiently,  courageously ;  do  not  lose  heart ;  do  not 
be  disquieted  by  small  difficulties ;  and  remember,  unless 
you  conquer  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  your  path,  they  will 
aasoredly  conquer  yoti.  Do  you  remember  Goethe's  noble 
Ijrric — ^but,  of  course,  you  do  not — ^translated  very  finely  by 
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Garlyle,  who  has  aptly  called  it  'the  marching-music  of 
humanity '  ?  Let  me  endeavour  to  recall  it.  I  committed 
it  to  memory  as  a  constant  incentive  to  labour,  a  spur  to  my 
flagging  eneigies,  and  whenever  I  repeat  it,  surely  it  stirs 
my  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  I " 

"Let  U8  hear  it,  Seymour.  I  know,"  said  Fisher,  ''you 
pointed  it  out  to  me  when  you  were  reading  'Wllhelm 
Meister' — not  a  boy's  book,  by  the  way^but  I  have  not 
your  fiMulty  of  remembering  poetry." 

Seymour  then  recited  Goethe's  noble  lyric,  which  we  give 
here  m  exteruOf  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : — 

'"Th«fatuieliidMinlt 
OUdneis  and  lorrow : 
We  pren  •till  thorow ; 
Koaghl  that  abidef  in  It 
Daunting  UB — 

Onward ! 

'  And  aolemn  before  xu, 
VeUed,  the  dark  portal ; 
Goal  of  all  mortal : 
Stars  dlent  rett  o'er  us — 
Graves  under  us  sUent. 

'  While  earnest  thou  gaiest. 
Conies  boding  of  terror. 
Comes  phantasm  and  error ; 
Perplexes  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 

'  But  heard  are  the  voices, 
Heard  are  the  sages. 
The  works  and  the  ages ;  — 
Choose  well,  your  choice  is 
Brief,  and  yet  endless. 

'Hare  ejres  do  regard  70U 
In  Etemltjr'B  stillness ! 
Here  is  aU  fulness, 
Te  brave,  to  rewazd  yon ; 
Work,  and  despair  not  1'" 
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The  young  poet  spoke  the  lines  with  noble  force  and 
emphasis,  but  we  must  own  they  somewhat  soared  above  the 
capacity  of  most  of  his  auditors.  They  rewarded  him,  how- 
ever, with  a  burst  of  applause,  for  they  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  earnestness  of  his  delivery,  and  were  both  proud  and 
fond  of  their  diuc, 

"  Of  all  the  adventurous  spirits  whom  Englaiid  has  sent 
forth  to  wage  war  against  the  beasts  of  prey,  not  one,  per- 
haps," said  Fisher,  turning  to  his  inexhaustible  volume, 
'can  surpass  in  resolution,  daring,  and  intrepidity  the 
famous  tiger-hunter.  Lieutenant  Rice.  In  five  Buoceflsive 
canipaigns,  occupying  altogether  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty-days,  and  though  always  hunting  on  foot,  he  succeeded 
in  destroying  no  less  than  sixty-eight  tigers,  three  panthers, 
and  twenty-five  bears,  without  counting  those  which  he 
woimded  more  or  less  severely. 

"From  the  published  narrative  of  his  exploits  I  have 
already  quoted.  It  is  replete  with  stirring  inddents,  and 
such  perilous  situations  as  might  well  make  each  particular 
hair  on  the  reader's  head  stand  erect  with  horror,  like  *  quills 
of  fretful  porcupine.'  I  propose  to  give  a  further  sample  of 
lieutenant  Bice's  book/'  *'\ 

A  STOBT  FROM  THE  EAST. 

It  is  in  the  thickets,  he  says,  and  especially  among  the 
clumps  of  willows  in  the  marshy  localities,  that  the  tiger  is 
generally  met  with,  because  in  these  places  he  finds  the 
cool  shelter  of  which  he  has  need  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  after  a  night  of  marauding.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover him,  but  fortunately  various  inhabitants  of  the  jungle 

*  Llautenant  Sioe,  'Tiger-Shooting  in  India.'  It  ihould  b«  tUtad  that 
w  hare  not  thought  it  neoewaiy  to  foUow  the  Ueutenant's  language  veiy 
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make  it  their  business  to  indicate  his  presence.  Among 
these  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  peacocks  and  the 
monkeys.  The  former  utter  an  alarm-cry,  which  no  tiger- 
hunter  can  mistake,  when  the  beast,  quitting  his  lair,  has 
begun  to  move.  This  watchfulness  on  their  part  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  &ct  that  the  peaoodcs  also  prefer  the 
shelter  of  the  thickets  during  the  day,  and  frequently  fall 
victims  to  the  young  tiger,  who,  as  soon  as  he  quits  his 
mother,  tries  upon  them  his  '  'prentice-hand,'  climbing  the 
trees  like  a  cat. 

During  the  day,  too,  the  vigilance  of  the  monkeys,  who 
while  slumbering  in  the  trees  at  night  are  often  surprised 
by  the  panther,  or  the  serpent-boa,  is  never  at  fiauli  Like 
the  peacocks,  they  make  no  mistake  as  to  the  species  of  the 
animal  which  steals  through  the  jungle.  Be  it  a  kid  or  a 
wild  boar,  they  do  not  stir ;  but  if  it  be  a  tiger  or  a  panther, 
they  utter  the  pecub'ar  cry  destined  to  put  their  companions 
on  their  guard.  So  that  when  making  your  way  through 
the  woods,  if  you  see  an  ape  tranquilly  seated  on  the  ground, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  meet  with  no  dangerous 
animal 

A  particular  bark  of  the  jackal  also  indicates  at  night 
the  presence  of  tigers.  When  an  old  jackal  can  no  longer 
hunt  by  himself,  or  when  he  has  been  expelled  from  the 
troop  to  which  he  formerly  belonged,  he  attaches  himself  to 
the  service  of  a  tiger,  whose  scout  he  becomes,  and  who,  in 
return,  abandons  to  him  the  remains  of  his  banquets.  It  is 
thus  that  a  tiger  has  frequently  been  conducted  to  my 
bivouac  by  a  jackal,  who  redoubled  his  barkings  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  my  horses  or  cattle  to  his  royal  master ; 
while  the  latter,  to  the  terror  of  all  the  inmates  of  my  little 
camp,  prowled  around  it  for  several  hours  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  attack.    In  such  a  case,  one  must  not  fire  at 
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the  tiger  except  with  sore  aim  and  close  at  hand,  for  if  he  is 
Dot  mortally  wounded,  he  becomes  furious,  and  his  ferocity, 
increased  by  the  obscurity,  knows  no  obstacle  and  disregards 
all  danger. 

My  month's  furlough,  which  I  had  spent  in  my  first 
campaign  against  the  tigers,  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  up  to 
the  22nd  of  April  I  had  killed,  says  Lieutenant  Rice,  none 
but  bears,  when  I  pitched  my  tent  at  the  gates  of  Jaat,  a 
small  town  of  some  importance  from  its  iron-works.  The 
day  was  fruitlessly  spent  in  beating  the  surrounding  thickets 
without  making  any  discovery,  and  yet,  on  my  return  to  the 
camp  at  sunset,  I  had  hardly  begun  my  evening  repast 
before  I  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  clamour.  It  proved  to 
have  originated  in  the  forcible  abduction  by  a  tiger  of  a 
young  shepherd  when  leading  his  flock  back  to  the  town. 
Thirty  of  the  inhabitants,  furnishing  themselves  with 
weapons  and  noisy  instruments,  immediately  started  in  pur- 
suit of  the  ravisher,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  him  to  abandon 
his  prey.  It  was  too  late ;  when  they  overtook  the  beast, 
he  had  partly  devoured  the  poor  shepherd-lad,  who  had  been 
surprised  close  to  my  tent,  where  I  was  supping  tranquilly, 
suspecting  not  the  frightful  catastrophe  that  was  being 
consummated  within  a  few  paces.  This  tiger,  who  had  for 
a  long  time  desolated  the  surrounding  country,  was  known 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Man-Eater  of  Jaat.'  He  had  been 
frequently  hunted,  but  always  unsuccessfully,  because,  during 
the  day,  he  found  an  inaccessible  retreat  in  the  ancient  pits 
of  the  iron-mines.  I  made  a  compact  with  myself  that  I 
would  not  forget  him. 

On  the  following  day,  the  23rd,  I  had  visited  a  village 
named  Dowhetpoora,  about  six  miles  from  Jaat,  when  a  man 
came  to  inform  me  of  the  covert  of  another  tiger,  who  had 
carried  off  several  oxen.    We  promptly  assembled  about 
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thirty  beaten,  and  directed  our  steps  towards  the  indicated 
loeale,  whose  appearance  immediately  Inqiired  me  with 
the  liveliest  hopes.  It  was  a  fine  ravine,  well  provided  with 
water,  and  clothed  with  willows  and  aquatic  plants,  between 
two  lines  of  cavern-pierced  rocks.  I  posted  myuHt  at  the 
end  of  the  defile,  on  the  point  of  a  crag,  while  my  beaters, 
in  a  compact  body,  attacked  the  other  extremity,  raising 
a  deafening  noisa  Soon  a  magnificent  tigress  made  her 
appearance,  bat  as  she  attempted  to  clear  the  thicket,  I 
roUed  her  over  with  my  first  shot,  killing  her  with  two  or 
three  others,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  every  owner  of 
catUe.  In  the  evening  her  splendid  skin  was  carried  to  my 
tent 

In  the  following  June  I  resumed  the  campaign  in  com- 
pany with  my  friend,  Lieutenant  Little ;  we  went  direct  to 
Jaat,  and,  on  the  first  day,  killed  a  bear. 

The  following  day,  when  about  to  start  on  an  explora- 
tion of  the  country,  tidings  were  brought  us  that  the  man- 
eater  had  just  carried  off  an  unfortunate  woman  engaged  in 
cutting  grass.  The  tiger  had  regularly  hunted  her,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  kid.  He  had  stealthily  glided  towards  her; 
then  with  one  tremendous  bound  had  reached  and*  seized 
her,  as  a  cat  catches  a  mousft.  Some  neighbours  who  had 
seen  the  affidr  from  a  distance,  had  vainly  endeavoured  by 
their  shouts  to  frighten  him  frx)m  his  victim. 

This  sad  event  produced  a  lively  excitement  in  the  whole 
population.  Numbers  immediately  offered  to  accompany  us 
in  pursuit  of  the  sanguinary  destroyer.  Well-armed  for  the 
most  part,  they  were  also  furnished  with  drums,  horns,  and 
other  instruments  of '  sound  and  fruy.'  The  tiger*s  trail  was 
eaqr  to  follow,  for  the  bushes  through  which  he  had  dragged 
his  victim  were  loaded  with  fragments  of  her  clothes,  and 
covered  with  hair  and  gouts  of  blood.    Each  of  us  was  in- 
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spired  by  the  sif^ht  with  rage  and  horror.  We  advanced 
■lowly,  because  the  path  was  dangerous^  from  the  height  of 
the  grasses  and  the  density  of  the  wood.  At  lasfc^  after  a 
two  miles'  journey,  we  found  the  corpse  of  the  poor  woman 
at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  long  galleries  that  penetrated  the 
deserted  mines.  Fortunately,  her  death  had  been  instan- 
taneous, her  skull  having  been  broken  by  the  tigei^s  power- 
ful jaws.  We  proposed  to  enclose  the  beast  in  his  cavern, 
but  as  many  attempts  of  this  kind  had  been  unsuccess- 
fully made,  the  people  who  accompanied  us  wished,  without 
delay,  to  bear  back  the  mutilated  corpse. 

Pursuing  our  campaign  with  various  success*  we  arrived 
at  a  viUage  near  the  fort  of  Kuttenghur,  where,  as  we  had 
been  informed,  a  tiger  had  recently  made  havoc  among  the 
herds.  We  were  guided  to  the  ravine  in  which  he  usually 
lurked,  lind  were  picking  our  way  along  the  rocks,  when  we 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  him  about  three  paces  below  u& 
He- was  lying  down;  but,  on  hearing  us,  turned  his  head 
and  confronted  us  with  a  terrible  look.  He  was  very  &t 
and  very  old.  Little  and  I  simultaneously  fired ;  the  tiger 
made  a  spring,  and  disappeared  in  the  thicket  Drops  of 
blood  enabled  us  to  track  him  for  some  distance;  then  they 
completely  disappeared  in  the  surface  of  a  rock  which  pre- 
served no  impression. 

Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  encountered  a  herdsman, 
who  assured  us  that  he  had  seen  nothing ;  and  the  tranquillity 
with  which  his  goats  browsed  among  the  herbage  was  a 
sufficient  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  statement  We 
retraced  our  steps,  and  soon  one  of  the  natives  who  ac- 
companied us  indicated  by  a  signal  the  entrance  to  a  cavern 
whose  base  we  had  passed  unnoticed.  Immediately  we 
ordered  the  beaters  to  fall  back  to  such  a  distance  as  would 
ensure  their  safety;  then,  depositing  close  at  one  side  our 
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spare  guns,  we  knelt  on  a  ledge  of  rock  three  or  four  paces 
from  the  cavern's  mouth.  It  was  the  only  point  from  which 
we  could  get  the  range  of  the  tiger,  whose  eyes  we  could 
perceive  shining  like  two  lamps  in  the  deep  obscurity  of 
the  cave.  We  agreed  to  fire  together,  at  the  signal  of '  One ! 
two!  three!'  given  by  one  of  us.  We  took  steady  aim;  I 
repeated  the  magic  words,  and  the  air  rang  with  the  loud 
report  of  our  muskets. 

As  soon  as  the  smoke  had  cleared  off,  we  could  see  our 
enemy  lying  stiff  and  rigid  on  his  back,  and  on  our  nearer 
approach  discovered  two  holes  just  above  his  eyes,  from 
which  two  rills  of  blood  escaped.  Thrusting  our  heads,  at 
last,  into  the  very  mouth  of  the  cavern,  we  perceived  that 
though  the  entrance  was  narrow,  the  spacious  interior 
afforded  sufficient  room  for  the  tiger  to  move  about  easily. 

While  we  exchanged  congratulations  on  our  success,  one 
of  the  animal's  paws  moved  lightly,  and  I  wished  to  fire 
again  to  make  sure  that  he  was  dead,  but  Little  opposed 
me,  as  he  was  unwilling  the  skin  should  be  needlessly 
ii^ured  by  another  hole.  It  was  agreed,  in  consequence, 
that  I  should  shoot  him  in  the  head,  at  the  point  where  our 
knives  would  make  the  first  incision  when  we  began  to  strip 
him  of  his  splendid  hide.  Our  beaters,  who  had  now  re- 
joined us,  gathered  round,  exulting  over  their  fallen  foe. 
Raising  my  gun  I  fired  carelessly,  without  even  bringing  it 
up  to  my  shoulder,  when,  lo !  the  dead  suddenly  came  to 
life,  uttered  a  frightful  roar,  rose  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
seemed  about  to  spring  upon  us.  There  was  a  general  pania 
At  a  single  leap,  Little^  who  was  remarkably  agile,  gained 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  and,  with  his  gun  loaded,  stood 
ready  to  discharge  a  final  shot  at  the  animal  as  soon  as 
he  appeared  in  the  open.  For  myself,  whose  dischai^ged 
muskets  were  lying  scattered  on   the  ground,  I  dashed 
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through  the  crowd  of  heaters,  upset  two  or  three  one  upon 
another,  and  finished  hy  falling  prone  ufxin  the  ground  my- 
self. Some  of  the  natives  climbed  up  the  trees  like  apes ; 
others  fled  on  all  fours  without  looking  behind  them  ;  and 
all  the  time  the  tiger  growled  so  furiously  that  I  thought  he 
was  rending  to  pieces  the  victims  he  had  seized  upon. 

However,  he  either  had  not  been  able  or  had  not  dared 
.to  issue  from  his  lair;  his  rage  exhausted  itself  in  impotent 
growls  and  convulsive  movements.  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
seized  a  gun,  scaled  a  small  tree  which  .was  conveniently 
l^ced,  and  from  thence  discharged  in  succession  twelve 
shots  at  the  monster,  who  finally  rolled  over,  and  lay  com- 
pletely motionless.  He  was  really  dead ;  but  his  skin,  which 
we  immediately  stripped  off,  was  riddled  As  yet  we  were 
but  novices,  and  this  little  adventure,  which  might  have  had 
fatal  consequences,  served  for  our  instruction.  It  taught  us 
never  to  spare  a  few  holes  in  the  skin  of  a  tiger  when  it  was 
necessary  to  make  sure  of  his  death. 

We  returned  to  the  camp  at  Neemuch  with  the  skins  of 
four  tigers  and  one  bear.  We  prepared  for  a  longer  cam- 
paign in  the  following  summer,  for  it  is  only  in  the  dry 
season  that  the  chase  is  practicable  in  India. 

In  1851,  Little  and  myself,  after  various  excursions  more 
or  less  successful,  returned  to  Jaat,  where  I  had  to  fulfil  the 
promise  which  I  had  made  to  myself. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  we  assembled  a  crowd  of 
beaters,  and  before  dawn,  were  on  the  march  towards  the 
covert  of  our  old  acquaintance,  the  man-eater  of  Jaat  My 
plan  consisted  in  finding  out  the  entrance  to  the  pits  of  the 
mines  at  the  hour  when  the  animal,  returning  from  his  noc- 
turnal excursion  into  the  plain,  regained  his  asylum.  This 
time  we  could  dispose  our  men  at  a  distance,  for  the  tiger, 
at  so  early  an  hour,  would  have  but  a  single  thought  on  the 
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Blightest  alarm,  namely,  to  seek  safety  in  his  lair.  The  ac- 
cunu^  of  my  calculation  was  promptly  verified.  The  dromsi 
horns,  and  pistols  had  scarcely  begun  to  blend  in  a  tremendous 
clamour,  when  we  saw  from  afar  the  man-eater  approaching 
in  a  straight  line  towards  the  place  where  we  had  posted 
ourselves,  conveniently  screened  by  some  bamboos  and  tall 
shrubs,  my  companion  in  the  rear,  and  myself  a  little  in 
advance.  I  allowed  him  to  get  within  two  paces  of  me, 
and  then  brought  him  to  the  ground;  two  more  shots 
completely  finished  him.  Messengers  immediately  started 
to  convey  the  good  news  to  the  town,  and  the  dead  tiger 
being  suspended  by  its  four  paws  to  a  pole,  which  my 
beaters  carried  triumphantly  on  their  shoulders,  we  marched 
in  procession  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  cymbals,  and  at 
the  gates  of  Jaat  were  received  by  the  whole  population. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  acclamations  which  hailed  our 
victory,  the  women  laid  nosegays  of  fi:esh  flowers  at  our  feet, 
and  recited  verses  in  honour  of  the  tiger-slayers.  I  confess 
that  this  little  fite  delighted  me  hugely. 

That  the  slain  animal  was  really  the  dreaded  man- 
eater,  was  proved  by  an  inhabitant  of  a  neighbouring  village, 
who,  the  year  preceding,  had  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  club,  just  as  he  seised  his  brother  by  his  side,  and 
carried  him  off  to  the  jungle.  He  showed  the  mark  of  the 
wound  which  the  dub  had  inflicted.  And,  to  conclude,  from 
that  time  we  heard  no  more  sad  stories  of  accidents  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jaat,  and  the  terror  caused  by  the  man-eater 
entirely  subsided. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  while  still  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  I  escaped  a  great  danger.  I  had  posted  myself 
on  a  ridge  of  rocks.  A  panther  which  I  had  wounded  dis- 
appeared in  the  coppice  above  my  position,  and  a  few 
-ninutes  later,  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  her  on  a  point 
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which  projected  over  me ;  she  was  about  to  make  a  spring. 
I  had  only  time  to  jump  into  the  branches  of  a  young  tree 
which  flourished  a  few  paces  below  me,  when  the  panther 
followed  me  with  a  tremendous  leap.  Fortunately,  little, 
who  was  always  composed,  had  obeenred  her,  and  as  she 
made  her  flying  leap,  rolled  her  over  with  a  ball  through 
the  head,  so  that  she  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  where  I 
had  taken  refuge.  It  was  an  admirable  shot,  and  probably 
saved  my  life,  or  at  least  preserved  me  from  a  cruel  lacera- 
tion. 

Some  moments  afterwards  we  killed  the  largest  tiger 
we  had  yet  encountered.  He  measured  eleven  feet  eleven 
inches.  In  the  evening  we  prepared  his  skin  and  that  of 
the  panther's— an  operation  which  demands  great  care,  and 
must  be  performed  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  animal's 
death. 

['*  And  now,"  said  Fisher,  "  we  will  bid  farewell  to  lieu- 
tenant Rice  and  tiger-shooting." 

"  The  lieutenant  was  a  plucky  fellow,"  remarked  Douglas, 
"  and  I  don*t  wonder  tiger-shooting  proves  so  attractive  a 
pastime ;  its  excitement  must  be  immense." 

"A  little  too  much  of  it,"  said  Lambert,  ''for  my  taste. 
I  don't  care  for  the  excitement  of  being  eaten,  limb  after 
limb,  by  a '  magnificent  tigress.' " 

"  Come,  Fisher,  one  more  story,"  cried  Vernon. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Fisher,  "  I  think  we  have  nearly  had 
enough  of  the  tiger,  but  I  have  yet  another  story  recorded 
in  my  volume,  which  will  while  away  a  few  minutes,  and  by 
that  time  relief  may  have  arrived." 

"  I  wish  it  would  make  haste,"  exclaimed  the  Fat  Boy, 
piteously,  "  I  am  «o  hungry !" 

"  I  never  knew  such  a  voracious  monster  as  you  are, 
Lambert,"  said  Douglas ;  "  you  are  always  thinking  of 
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pliysical  food,  never  of  mental  pabulum.  Now,  I  call  thiB 
rather  jolly ;  sitting  here  in  a  warm  carriage  listening  to 
such  first-rate  narratives.  What  a  capital  book  that  is  of 
your's,  Fisher." 

"  When  I  was  compiling  it,  I  little  thought  how  useful  it 
would  prove." 

"  Now,  then,  Fisher.  Tell  us  the  story,"  said  Vernon ; 
"  we  are  all  ready."] 

A  DAY  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

Once  more,  then,  we  transport  ourselves  to  the  rank 
jungle  of  Hindustan  on  a  tiger-hunting  expedition.'*^  The 
leading  characters  are  Mansfield  and  Burton,  with  whom 
you  have  already  been  brought  acquainted,  and  a  certain 
Doctor  MThee,  a  North  Briton  and  a  phlebotomist  The 
usual  native  attendants  accompany  them,  bent  upon  'deeds 
of  high  emprise.'  They  have  killed  a  fine  fat  buck,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  day's  sports,  and  wounded  a  doe.  At 
the  time  I  begin  my  narrative,  they  are  endeavouring  to 
track  the  latter  to  her  hiding-place  by  the  drops  of  blood 
which  have  welled  from  the  poor  creature's  wound. 

Oharles  Burton  had  been  entrusted  with  the  important 
office  of  tracker,  and,  proud  of  the  responsibility,  he  set  off 
at  a  rapid  pace  ;  whilst  the  Jemidar,  or  native  officer,  con- 
sidering so  easy  a  trail  unworthy  of  his  powers  of  penetration 
and  marvellous  sagacity,  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  party, 
occasionally  breaking  a  small  twig,  or  tying  a  knot  in  the 
long  grass,  to  serve  as  landmarks  on  their  return. 

In  this  manner  they  pursued  the  trail  for  more  than  a 
mile,  through  tangled  masses  of  bamboo,  and  tigrish-looking 
patches  of  long- grass,  which  rose  far  above  their  heads,  and 
where  the  skulls  and  half-picked  bones  of  deer  showed  that 

*  Major  CampbeU,  'The  Old  Forest  Ruser.' 
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the  forestrtyrant  had  occasionally  selected  them  for  his  lair. 

Too  much  excited  by  the  chase  to  think  of  any  possible 
danger,  and  deaf  to  the  prudent  remonstrances  of  canny  Dr. 
M'Phee — ^as  wary  and  as  long-headed  as  most  of  his  race — 
Burton  pressed  forward  rapidly,  and  ventured  at  last  into 
such  eery  nooks — such  grim-looking  depths — ^that  the  Doctor 
appealed  to  Mansfield  to  protect  his  companion  against  his 
own  temerity. 

'  Oh,  Captain  Mansfield/  said  the  Scot,  *  I  wish  you 
would  speak  to  that  daft  laddy,  and  no  let  him  drag  us  any 
further  through  sic  awfu'  places — it's  just  a  wilful  tempting 
of  Providence.  I  tell  you,  sir,  we'll  be  made  tigei^s  meat 
o'  before  we  get  out  I  see  the  tracks  of  the  horrid  brutes, 
back  and  forret,  as  thick  as  rabbits  in  a  warren.  Hech, 
air,  it  seems  to  me  an  unchristian  act  to  gar  a  decent  body 
risk  his  precious  life  in  sic  uncannie  places,  just  for  the  sake 
o'  a  wounded  deer.' 

'  Forward,  forward !'  shouted  Mansfield,  quite  as  deaf  as 
Burton  to  any  hints  of  probable  danger— for  both  of  them 
were  of  that  order  of  temperament  which  peril  only  stimulates 
and  inspires—'  forward,  forward ;  we  have  nearly  run.  down 
the  doe.  See,  the  drops  of  blood  are  larger  and  quite  frothy, 
a  sure  sign  that  she  is  nearly  spent  Forward,  Charles,  my 
boy !  we  are  dose  upon  her.'  But  his  shout  was  suddenly 
answered  by  a  terrible  growl  not  ten  yards  in  front  of  them, 
and  the  whole  party  immediately  halted,  as  if  the  sound  had 
congealed  them  into  stone. 

*  A  tiger,  without  doubt ! '  muttered  Mansfield,  setting  his 
teeth  hard,  and  cocking  both  barrels  of  his  rifle,  while  the 
Doctor  would  have  accomplished  a  hasty  retreat  had  he 
not  been  instantaneously  arrested. 

'Hold!*  cried  Mansfield,  seizing  him  by  the  collar; 
*  would  you  bring  the  tiger  upon  us  9    Turn  your  back  to 
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bim,  and  we  are  dead  men.  Our  sole  chance  is  to  fix  our 
gaze  steadily  on  the  spot  where  he  lurks  concealed,  and  be 
ready  to  pour  in  a  rolley  if  be  attempts  to  charge.  If  we 
maintain  a  bold  front,  he  will,  perhaps,  think  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour  and  slip  away.  Look  at  Burton. 
Though  a  youth,  he  sets  you  an  example  of  coolness  and 
resolution  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  not  to  imitate.  Here, 
standby  my  side,  and  be  ready  with  "  Mons  Meg  ;*'  she  will 
do  us  good  service  among  the  long  grass.  Come,  Doctor, 
pluck  up  your  courage  ;  I  have  been  in  many  a  worse  peril 
than  this,  and  yet  got  dear  after  alL* 

But  though  Mansfield  talked  thus  lightly  to  rouse  bis 
companion's  spirits,  it  was  evident  from  his  glowing  eye, 
his  firm-set  lips  and  knitted  brow,  that  he  realized  all  the 
danger  of  the  position,  and  felt  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

'  Eamah,'  said  he  to  one  of  his  attendants,  still  keeping 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  spot  where  he  supposed  the  tiger  to  be 
planted, '  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  try  if  you  can  mark 
him  amongst  the  grass.  Steady,  my  lads,'  whispered  he, 
as  another  deep  growl  was  heard,  and  that  peculiar  lashing 
of  the  tail  which  indicated  an  intention  to  attack ;  'he  is 
detvmined  to  fight,  I  see,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a 
shower  of  weU-directed  bullets.  Keep  cool ;  do  not  move 
an  inch  ;  and  reserve  your  fire  until  he  shows  himself/ 

Mansfield's  words  were  carefully  heeded  hy  every 
member  of  his  little  band.  The  Doctor's  teeth  chattered, 
and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead,  but  he  held  his 
ground.  As  for  Burton,  he  looked  as  brave  men  look  when 
they  know  the  die  is  cast  and  retreat  impossible ;  paler  than 
usual,  perhaps,  but  with  the  light  of  battle  in  his  eyes,  and 
an  expression  of  high  resolve  on  his  manly  face. 

*Dekho,  sahib,'  whispered  the  jemidar— '  look,  sir,'  hia 
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fierce  eyes  glaring  with  fire,  as  he  gently  touched  Mans- 
field on  the  shoulder,  and  eagerly  pointed  towards  the  spot 
from  whence  a  rustling  sound  proceeded.  But  Mansfidd, 
though  he  looked  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  man  who  watches 
his  deadly  foe,  could  discern  nothing.  The  sound,  however, 
was  repeated,  and  he  felt  that  his  suspense  would -soon  be 
terminated. 

'  Now  for  it,  lads !  death  or  victory  i'  and  Mansfield,  as 
he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  half  raised  his 
rifle  to  his  shoulder,  felt  ready  to  chaige  a  regiment  of  Sikhs. 
'  Be  steady,  and  don't  throw  away  your  fire  ;  there's  life  or 
death  in  every  shot  Ha !'  At  this  moment  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  tiger's  hateful  eye,  as  he  lowered  his  head  for 
the  final  spring.  Like  a  sudden  thought,  his  trusty  rifle 
poured  forth  its  deadly  contents.  A  roar— a  bound— and 
the  ferocious  beast  lay  gasping  at  their  feet,  with  a  two- 
ounce  ball  buried  in  his  skulL 

'  Wallah !  wallah  I'  shouted  the  jemidar,  with  uplifted 
hands,  startled  out  of  his  stoical  composure  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  catastrophe. 

Burton  and  the  Doctor  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of 
admiration,  and  the  latter  approached  the  stricken  monster. 
'  Od's  my  life,  he's  no  dead  yet !'  he  shouted,  as  the  dying 
tiger  gasped  painfully  for  breath. 

'Well,  Doctor,'  exclaimed  Mansfield,  'what  is  Mom 
Meg  about)  Why  don't  you  treat  your  enemy  to  a  dose 
of  the  grit-shot  r 

The  Doctor  raised  his  piece  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
pidled  the  trigger.  The  thundering  report  of  '  Mons  Meg' 
echoed  far  and  wide  through  the  j  ungle.  The  tiger  gathered 
up  his  limbs  with  a  sudden  spasm,  and  then  stretched  them 
out,  quivering  in  the  last  agony,  whilst  the  frothy  blood 
bubbled  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
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Ab  if  appalled  by  his  own  temerity,  the  Doctor  flung 
down  his  gun,  and,  securing  himself  behind  Mansfield, 
peeped  cautiously  over  his  shoulder. 

*  Hech,'  be  exclaimed, '  I  believe  the  grit  shot  has  settled 
him  at  last;  he*s  just  about  gone!  Od,  there's  another 
awfu'  gape,  though.  Mercy  on  us !  what  gruesome  teeth  ; 
there's  aoother !  Hurra,  that's  the  last !  Hurra,  he's  dead ! ' 
.  and  the  Doctor  began  to  dance,  and  to  snap  his  fingers,  and 
to  laugb  with  an  almost  hysterical  wildness,  as  if  the  sudden 
revulsion  from  mortal  terror  to  triumphant  exultation  had 
disturbed  his  brain. 

'Oome,  Doctor,'  said  Mansfield,  'compose  yourself. 
Thank  Qod  for  your  life,  and  load  your  weapon.  As  old 
Cromwell  said,  '*  Trust  in  Providence,  and  keep  your  powder 
dry."  This  is  no  place  for  Idle  antics  and  empty  barrek 
Look  at  Burton;  he  has  stood  as  stanch  and  unmoved 
as  my  oldest  trooper  before  a  charge  of  Sikh  cavalry.' 

Whilst  the  sportsmen  followed  Mansfield's  advice, 
Kamah  searched  among  the  thick  grass  where  the  tiger  had 
made  his  lair,  and,  after  a  while,  returned  triumphant, 
dragging  after  him  the  carcass  of  the  wounded  doe,  which 
had  suffered  terribly  fix)m  her  antagonist's  cruel  paws. 

'  Ay,'  said  Mansfield, '  I  now  understand  why  the  brute 
so  boldly  oonfironted  us.  A  jungle  tiger  is  generaUy  glad  to 
steal  away  from  men ;  but  having  just  stricken  down  the 
wounded  deer,  she  was  too  hungry  to  abandon  her  prey 
without  a  struggle.  All's  well,  however,  that  ends  well ;  so 
let  U8  get  out  of  this  long  thick  grass  as  quickly  as  possible. 
For  aught  we  know,  there  may  be  more  of  the  family  in  the 
vicinity.' 

'  Od  preserve  us,  Oaptain,'  cried  the  Doctor,  'you  don't 
say  so !  More  of  the  family  t  "  Will  auld  acquaintance  be 
forgot  f    I  have  had  enough  of  Tiger  &  Co. ;  and  if  ever 
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you  catch  me  ploathering  through  the  jungle  grass  again  in 
quest  of  what  you  call  **  sport,"  may  the  blood  of  the 
MThees  degenerate  into  ditch-water  !* 

Having  gained  the  open  ground,  Mansfield  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  much  to 
the  Doctor's  satisfaction,  that  the  sportsmen  should  return 
to  breakfast,  as  the  sun  was  already  high,  and  their  coolies 
be  despatched  to  bring  in  the  game. 

*  Heaven  be  thanked  for  all  its  mercies ! '  ejaculated  the 
Doctor." 

["  That  Doctor,"  interrupted  Douglas,  *' was  but  a  'fause 
Soot'  to  skulk  in  so  cowardly  a  manner  from  the  post  of 
danger." 

*'  Well,"  said  the  Fat  Boy,  "  I  think  he  showed  his  wisdom. 
I  am  sure  a  m'ce  comfortable  breakfast  must  be  much  better 
for  a  fellow  than  tiger-hunting."  * 

"  That's  just  like  your  sordid  way  of  looking  at  things," 
cried  Beauchamp ;  "  you  seem  to  think,  Lambert,  that  one 
only  lives  for  the  gratification  of  one's  appetites,  instead  of 
noble  thoughts,  high  purposes,  and  gallant  deeds.  But  go 
on,  Fisher."] 

The  sportsmen  were  on  the  point  of  turning  towards 
their  tents,  when  a  terrible  crash  echoed  among  the  bam- 
boos, and  a  shrill  scream  rang  through  the  air,  like  the  sound 
of  a  cracked  trumpet. 

*BvUee/  huttee!^  shouted  the  jemidar;  '  the  elephant ! 
the  elephant!'  as  he  sprang  behind  a  tree  for  shelter,  and 
beckoned  his  companions  to  adopt  a  similar  precaution. 

'Down  for  your  lives!'  exclaimed  Mansfield,  as  he 
crouched  behind  a  dump  of  reeds,  and  cocked  his  rifle. 
'  This  must  be  the  notorious  elephant  that  has  committed 
such  havoc  of  late  on  the  verge  of  the  forest ;  and  if  we 
manage  to  kill  him,  the  victory  will  be  glorious !' 
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The  Doctor  could  not  appreciate  the  glory,  and  ainoerely 
wished  himself  back  in  his  own  quarters.  But  seeing  that 
escape  was  impossible,  he  put  on  as  bold  a  fi*ont  as  his  com- 
panions 

'  Now,  lads,'  cried  Mansfield,  '  be  cautious,  be  steady, 
and  the  day  is  our  own.  Do  not  move  until  he  shows  him- 
sel£  When  I  whistle,  he  will  lower  his  head  to  listen  from 
whence  the  strange  sound  proceeds ;  then  aim  directly  at 
the  hollow  in  his  forehead,  just  above  the  insertion  of  the 
trunk,  and,  when  I  whistle  a  second  time,  fire  together. 
But  mind  you  only  discharge  one  barrel;  reserve  the  other, 
and  dash  off,  two  to  the  right,  and  two  to  the  left,  so  that,  if 
he  does  not  &11,  he  may  find  a  dear  space  to  make  a  final 
rusL  Elephants  are  dull,  short-sighted  animals;  and,  if 
you  keep  quiet,  we  shall  probably  have  time  to  reload  before 
he  discovers  us;  at  all  events,  we  shaU  have  our  second 
barrels  ready.  Now,  remember  these  directions ;  and  you, 
Doctor,  do,  like  a  good  fellow,  keep  your  wits  about  you ; 
our  lives  depend  upon  our  steadiness,  and  the  least  mistake 
may  prove  &tal 

'  Eh,  lads,'  cried  the  Doctor, '  but  this  is  gruesome  work ! ' 

For  a  moment  deep  silence  'reigned  around.'  Then 
came  another  tremendous  crash,  and  the  enormous  brute, 
breaking  into  the  open  space,  flung  aloft  his  ponderous 
trunk '  like  a  knight  entering  the  lists  to  do  battle  against 
all  comers,*  and  rang  forth  his  harsh  trumpet-note  of  de- 
fiance. A  mighty  animal  was  he  1  a  mountain  of  flesh  and 
bone  and  muscle,  full  twelve  feet  high,  with  enormous  tusks, 
and  a  little  twinkling  redeye  that  shone  with  the  fire  of 
madnesa 

Brandishing  his  trunk  about,  he  snuffed  the  tainted  air, 
and  his  scream  of  rage,  as  he  stamped  heavily  upon  the 
ground,  showed  that  he  was  aware  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bonrhood  of  his  enemies,  though  uncertain  in  what  direction 
to  delirer  his  headlong  charge. 

'  Now,  lads,'  cried  Mansfield,  '  steady,  and  reserve  your 
fire  till  the  proper  time.' 

He  gave  a  low  whistle. 

The  elephant  started,  pricked  his  ears,  and  lowered  his 
head  in  the  attitude  of  listening.  He  was  just  in  the  right 
position,  and  Mansfield  was  about  to  raise  his  rifle,  when 
crack  went  Mom  Meg,  with  a  loud  report,  and  the  Doctor, 
throwing  down  his  weapon,  took  to  his  heels,  roaring  lustily 
that  the  monster  was  upon  him.  His  nerves  had  given  way, 
and  by  an  involuntary  twitch  of  his  forefingers,  he  had  pulled 
the  trigger  when  he  least  expected  it 

Mansfield  and  Burton  hastily  fired,  and  both  their  balls 
took  effect  in  the  head  of  the  elephant,  drawing  the  blood 
fireely ;  but  as  they  had  been  fired  without  any  steady  aim, 
and  not  planted  in  the  correct  spot,  they  only  acted  as  inoen- 
tives  to  his  rage.  Screaming  angrily,  he  rushed  forward 
like  an  avalanche,  as  if  bent  upon  sweeping  every  obstacle 
from  his  headlong  path. 

Mansfield  and  Burton  slipped  aside,  and  fled  for  shelter 
behind  the  stem  of  a  large  teak-tree.  But  the  poor  Doctor, 
in  his  horror  and  mental  confusion,  ran  straight  forwanl, 
and  his  red  jacket  attracting  the  elephant's  immediate  at- 
tention, his  fate  appeared  inevitabla 

In  vain  did  he  wind  and  dodge  among  the  trees,  like  a 
hunted  jackal  The  destroyer  pursued  him,  like  the  Fate 
of  the  old  Greek  tragedians.  His  strength  was  failing  fast, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  long  maintain  the 
terrible  chase.  The  elephant  had  already  projected  his 
trunk  to  seize  him,  when  he  made  a  sudden  turn ;  the  enor- 
mous brute  dashed  forward  too  far,  and  for  one  moment 
was  at  fault,  apparently  uncertain  in  which  direction  his 
intended  victim  had  fled. 


CAUGHT  BV  A  TXU.VK. 


The  Doctor  took  adrantage  of  the  pause  to  b^  climb- 
ing a  tree  beluad  which  he  had  taken  shelter.  He  was 
■keady  aereral  feet  from  the  Kroiuid,  and  had  stretched  oift 
hii  arm  to  gnsp  a  branch  which  would  have  placed  him  in 
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safety,  when  the  elephant,  suddenly  discovering  him,  bounded 
forward  with  redoubled  fury,  wound  his  trunk  about  his 
legs,  hurled  him  to  the  earth,  rushed  upon  him  where  he 
lay  insensible  and  bleeding,  and,  kneeling  down,  plunged  at 
him  furiously  with  his  enormous  tusks,  burying  them  up  to 
the  very  root. 

It  was  at  this  terrible  moment  that  Mansfield,  who  had 
followed  the  chase,  springing  from  tree  to  tree,  in  hopes  that 
he  might  secure  a  favourable  opportunity  for  planting  a 
death-shot  in  the  elephant's  head,  came  in  sight  of  the  catas- 
trophe. 

'Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  soul!'  cried  he,  'for  man 
cannot  save  him !' 

The  elephant  rose  from  his  knees,  caught  up  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  Doctor  in  his  "trunk,  flung  it  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  stood  gazing  on  it  with  burning  eyes,  as  if  gather- 
lug  fresh  breath  before  he  made  a  second  rush,  to  finish  the 
work  of  death  by  trampling  him  under  his  enormous  feet. 

'  No  more  of  this !'  exclaimed  Mansfield, '  I  will  put  an  end 
to  such  sanguinary  work ;'  and  he  raised  his  rifle  as  coolly  and 
deliberately  sjs  if  about  to  fire  at  a  mark  in  a  shooting- 
gallery.  True  to  its  aim  the  fatal  bullet  sped  its  way,  pene- 
trating the  eye,  and  crashing  into  the  brain  of  the  elephant 
With  one  scream  of  mingled  wrath  and  agony,  the  monster 
sank  to  the  ground,  and  rolled  over  like  a  toppling  tower. 

Burton  and  the  jemidar  now  came  running  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and,  to  render  '  assurance  doubly  sure,'  discharged 
both  barrels  into  the  head  of  the  elephant ;  but  he  moved 
not ;  Mansfield's  shot  had  terminated  his  career  for  ever. 

'  And  so,'  exclaimed  Mansfield,  '  poor  MThee  is  gone ! 
Pill  and  potion  he  will  mix  no  more.  Fain  could  I  say  with 
Shakspeare,  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man,  for 
with  all  his  oddities  and  absurdities,  his  heart  was  generous 

(877)  zx 
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in  the  main,  and  his  intellect  was  dear  and  penetrating.  I 
feel  a  pang  of  remorse  at  having  prevaUed  upon  hint  to  join 
in  a  sport  so  dangerons,  and  in  which  he  took  so  little  plea- 
sure. But  this  is  not  the  time  to  pronounce  his  epitaph. 
Eamah,  cut  a  few  stout  hamboos;  we  must  put  together 
some  sort  of  litter  to  carry  home  his  body.* 

Burton,  meanwhile,  approached  the  Doctor's  remains  to 
throw  a  covering  over  the  head  and  &oe.  '  Thank  heaven,  he 
lives ! '  was  his  joyous  exclamation,  as  a  faint  groan  reached 
his  ear.  'lives!*  echoed  Mansfield;  'this  is  indeed  a 
miracle ;'  and  tearing  open  his  jacket,  the  two  friends  dis- 
covered, with  gratitude  and  joy,  that  though  his  countenance 
was  pale,  and  his  clothes  soaked  in  blood,  the  Doctor^s  body 
was  free  from  scathe. 

It  seemed  that  the  elephant,  in  his  rage  and  distraction, 
and  blinded,  perhaps,  by  the  blood  which  poured  from  his 
wounds,  had  missed  his  aim,  and,  instead  of  transfixing  his 
victim,  as  he  intended,  had  plunged  his  tusks  in  the  ground, 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  thus  holding  him  down,  as  it  were, 
within  the  prongs  of  an  enormous  pitchfork.  Consequently, 
the  Doctor,  despite  his  sorry  appearance,  had  escaped  with 
no  other  iiyury  than  the  faintness  and  bruises  resulting  from 
his  first  toss.  A  strong  dose  of  brandy,  promptly  admini- 
stered by  Mansfield,  restored  him  to  consciousness,  and  he 
soon  so  far  recovered  as  to  admit  of  his  being  carried  back 
to  camp.  Thither* the  whole  party  returned  triumphant, 
though  with  different  feelings,  in  respect  to  their  usual  ex- 
periences of  a  Day  in  the  Jungle. 

[A  desultory  conrersation  now  ensued— such  mingled  chaff, 
sentiment,  and  reflection,  as  school-boys  most  delight  in- 
terminated  by  an  offer  on  Beauchamp's  part  to  close  their 
discussion  on  the  Tiger  by  another  yam ;  an  offer  promptly 
accepted,  and  redeemed  as  follows :— ] 
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THE  BOY  AKD  THE  TIOEB. 

One  fine  morning,  (said  Beauchamp,)  a  young  English 
officer,  in  a  certain  district  of  North-western  India,  was 
engaged ' killing  time'  by ' shooting  game,'  attended  only  by 
a  small  Moorish  boy— a  little  fellow  about  twelve  years  old, 
who  had  charge  of  his  dogs.  The  boy  and  his  four-footed 
companions  beat  the  bushes  energetically,  if  not  very  skil- 
fully ;  quail  and  partridge  abounded ;  and  though  our  young 
officer  was  no  practised  shot,  his  bag  promised  to  be  a  full 
one.  While  thus  engaged,  a  large  panther  suddenly  sprang 
from  the  midst  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  and,  as  if 
frightened  by  some  unwonted  spectacle,  took  inmiediately 
to  flight,  pursued  by  the  barking  dogs,  who  drove  him  into 
a  cave  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hiU,  a  few  hundred  paces 
distant. 

The  officer— shall  we  call  him  Danverst— had  never 
before  seen  any  animal  of  the  tiger  kind  in  a  state  of  nature, 
but  his  Moorish  page  was  the  son  of  a  famous  shikaree,  and 
burned  with  a  traditional  hatred  of  the  ferocious  beast. 
'Suppose,  master!'  he  exclaimed,  !I  show  sahib  how  to 
kill  that  destroyer  of  the  hamlet.  I  have  learned  from  my 
father  how  to  manage  hurrah  $hikar  business.' 

Young  Danvers  was  by  no  means  displeased  with  the 
suggestion.  He  was  as  reckless  of  danger  as  are  most  ]ad8 
just  let  loose  from  Eton  or  Rugby,  and  he  never  doubted 
the  skill  or  experience  of  his  dark-skinned  attendant,  who, 
for  aught  he  knew,  might  have  been  in  at  the  death  of  a 
score  or  so  of  haghs. 

He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  reload  his  gun  with  some 
bullets  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket 

'Now,  then,'  cried  the  shikaree's  son,  as  ho  directed 
him  to  cover  himself  behind  a  fragment  of  rock  that  lay 
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directly  in  front  of  the  cave ;  '  now,  then,  I  show  sahib  how 
to  draw  tiger  out  Sahib  then  make  him  eat  a  great  feast  of 
ballets ;  that  proper  shikoi'  business.'  With  these  words,  he 
actually  advanced  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and 
while  pelting  the  beast  with  stones,  loaded  him  with  the 
choicest  bits  he  could  recollect  of  Hindustani  slang. 

He  Buccee<^ed,  poor  fellow!  in  drawing  the  tiger  out 
With  a  roar  of  fury  he  dashed  from  the  cave,  sprang  upon 
the  thoughtless  boy,  seized  him  by  the  neck,  flung  him  over 
his  shoulder,  and  swept  down  the  hill  like  a  rush  of  water. 
You  may  imagine  the  horror  and  apprehension  which  seized 
upon  Danvers.  He  was  a  lad  of  mettle,  however,  and  did 
not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  To  take  a  steady  aim  was 
impossible ;  but'  he  fired  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
undoubtedly  hit  the  beast,  for  he  instantly  dropped  his 
victim,  who  rolled  into  a  clump  of  thick  herbage  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilL  As  soon  as  the  panther  was  out  of  sight, 
Danvers  hastened  to  succour  his  unfortunate  companion, 
whom  he  found  bathed  in  blood,  and  sinking  rapidly,  though 
still  quite  sensible. 

Not  a  moan,  not  a  sigh,  did  the  gallant  boy  utter,  but 
in  a  faint  tone  of  voice  he  asked  for  some  water.  Danvers 
stooped  down  to  collect  some  in  his  hat,  when  a  hoarse 
growl  startled  him,  and  looking  around,  he  saw  that  the 
panther  had  returned,  and  was  hurriedly  pacing  around 
the  bushes  that  separated  him  from  his  prey.  As  Danvers 
was  young,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  was  tempted  at 
first  to  make  his  escape;  as  he  was  an  English  boy,  we 
need  not  be  astonished  that  he  immediately  repented  of  the 
impulse,  and  clung  to  his  ill-fated  attendant.  Kneeling  by 
Kheder^s  side— such  was  the  Moor's  name— he  tenderly 
raised  his  head,  wiped  his  clammy  lips  and  brow,  and 
poured  a  few  drops  of  refreshing  water  down  his  throat 
In  a  minute  or  two  he  revived. 
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'  Bhot  atch,  sahib — very  good,  sir !  *  he  exclaimed ;  *  sweet 
as  the  rain  to  the  pabn-tree  is  that  water  to  my  burning 
lips.  But  woe*8  me,  that  you  did  not  kill  the  tiger!  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  sent  his  skin  to  my  father.  You 
will  tell  him— will— will  you  not?— that  I  died  as  became 
the  son  of  a  famous  shikaree.  Tell  him  I  was  not  afraid  of 
the  bagh ;  that  I  never  cried  out  when  I  felt  his  teeth  crush- 
ing my  bones.  No ;  I  drove  my  knife  into  him  twice ;  see, 
this  is  tiger^s  blood !'  and  a  transitory  light  flafihed  in  his 
eye  as  he  held  up  the  evidence  of  his  prowess.  '  My  father 
will  rejoice  when  he  hears  that  his  son  did  not  di^xace  him, 
but  my  mother  will  weep  that  she  has  lost  me;  yes,  her 
heart  will  turn  to  water  when  she  hears  that  I  am  dead !' 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  heroic  lad  gave  way, 
and  the  hot  tears  stole  down  his  pallid  cheeks.  He  remained 
motionless  for  a  few  minutes.  What  were  his  thoughts  t 
what  his  hopes,  or  fears f  Suddenly  he  started  up;  his 
eyes  glared  wildly ;  the  turpid  blood  swelled  his  veins  into 
rigid  cords ;  he  gasped  painfully  for  breath ;  a  fit  of  delirium 
had  seized  him,  and  he  cried,— 

'  Oh,  the  tiger  hajs  seized  me  again !  Save  me,  burrah 
sahib,  save  me!  His  teeth  have  clutched  my  throat— I 
cannot  breathe !— Mother !—'  He  gasped  like  a  person 
drowning;  his  jaws  became  fixed  as  in  a  vice;  then  he 
stretched  out  his  limbs  with  a  spasmodic  gesture,  and  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  Danvers— dead  I 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  the  young  officer  could 
recover  himself  after  a  scene  so  painftd,  and  so  calculated 
to  produce  a  painful  impression  on  a  youthful  heart  But 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  roused  him  from  his  trance. 
The  panther  was  still  prowling  around  the  leafy  clump 
where  he  and  the  unfortunate  Kheder  had  found  a  tempore 
ary  refiige.    Happily,  the  screen  of  verdure  was  so  thick 
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that  his  fierce  eyes  could  not  distiiiguiBh  the  persons  of  its 
occupants ;  and  the  panther,  like  his  congener,  the  tiger,  is  a 
wary  and  suspicious  animal  Always  apprehensive  of  a  trap 
or  ambush,  he  will  rarely  venture  to  spring  upon  his  prey  if 
any  bush  or  impediment  should  chance  to  lie  between  them. 
Still,  for  upwards  of  an  hour  he  kept  guard  upon  the 
covert,  and  Danvers  b^gan  to  feel  the  combined  effects  of 
alarm,  hunger,  fatigue,  and  melancholy.  His  position,  indeed, 
was  peculiarly  painful  There  he  sat,  with  his  musket 
loaded,  prepared  to  try  one  more  shot  if  the  panther 
broke  in  upon  his  solitude ;  the  dead  body  of  the  unhappy 
Kheder  lying  by  his  side,  covered  with  the  leaves  which  he 
had  hurriedly  heaped  upon  it;  a  powerful  and  ferocious 
beast  pacing  to  and  fro,  and  effectually  preventing  him 
from  attempting  an  escape ;  and  no  chance  of  succour  from 
his  friends,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  direction  he  had 
taken,  and  the  errand  on  which  he  had  been  bound.  Seldom 
has  a  stronger  throb  of  happiness  shot  through  human  heart 
than  Danvers  felt  when  at  last  the  panther  grew  weary  of 
his  watch,  and  slunk  away'  in  despondent  mood.  He 
waited  until  the  beast  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  and  then 
started  off  at  full  speed  for  his  father^s  cantonment  His 
tale  was  soon  told,  and  a  party  of  natives  despatched  to 
bring  in  the  body  of  the  Ul-fated  Kheder. 

[When  Beauchamp  had  concluded,  his  companions  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  the  simple  but  pathetic  tale, 
and  Seymour  opined  that  Doctor  MThee,  had  he  heard  it, 
would  have  certainly  exclaimed,  "Hech,  sirs,  but  it's  an 
awf u'  gruesome  story  ! " 

<<I  must  again  resort  to  my  'ponderous  tome,"'  said 
Fisber, "  if  you  would  wish  to  hear  further  particulars  of 
adventures  with  panthers." 

''That  volume,"  remarked  Seymour,  "is  something  like 
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the  bags  of  gold  we  read  of  in  Oriental  stories,  and  which 
the  genii  rendered  inexhaustible.'' 

**  Yea,"  exclaimed  Douglas,  '*  the  more  you  took  the  more 
there  was  left   I  wish  such  purses  could  be  found  nowadays ! " 

"  Go  on,  Fisher,"  interrupted  Vernon ;  "  your  volume  will 
be  finished,  I  expect,  before  we  grow  weary  of  listening  to 
its  stunning  contents.'' 

"Tou  might  have  said  'thrilling,'"  observed  Seymour; 
''not  but  what  there  is  something  very  expressive  in  the 
epithet  your  fine  ttuste  selected." 

"  Don't  chaff,  old  fellow.  When  I  like  a  thing,  I  always 
call  it  'joUy'  or  'stunning.'  Why,  such  namby-pamby 
words  as  'thrilling,'  'exciting,'  'affecting,'  would  not  do 
justice  to  one's  feelings ! " 

"  Well,  resumed  Fisher,  "  I  -will  now  read  you  Benedict 
BdvoU's  narrative  of  his  doings  in  the  American  wilds.  He 
is  a  great  hunter,  I  must  teU  you, — ^a  French  Nimrod, — and 
is  scarcely  less  expert  with  his  pen  than  with  his  rifle.  I 
shall  allow  him  to  teU  his  story,  therefore,  in  his  own  words."  *] 

IN  THE  KORTB  AMERICAN  FOREST. 

One  winter  day,  he  says,  I  was  wandering  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests  that  stretch  along  the  course  of  the  Erie  Bail- 
way  ;  I  was  accompanied  by  two  friends,  who  were  excel- 
lent hunters.  We  were  all  three  mounted  on  native  Ameri- 
can horses,  armed  with  our  guns,  and  followed  by  a  pack  of 
six  dogs.  That  part  of  the  wood  which  we  were  traversing 
was  a  jungle  of  cypress,  and  cedar,  and  brushwood ;  broken 
up  here  and  there  by  hoUows  full  of  water,  which  are  called 
bayous  in  Louisiana,  and  ponds  in  the  Northern  States. 
The  deepest  shadow  prevailed  in  the  forest,  which  appeared 
to  be  frequented  by  numerous  animals  of  every  kind.    The 

*  Benedict  B^Toilp  'Lee  GhMiee,'  p.  116,  et  §qq. 
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atmoBphere  was  heavy,  the  horizon  black  and  misty;  but, 
despite  the  obscurity,  we  resolved  not  to  return  to  oiir  camp 
until  we  had  killed  a  deer.  Suddenly  one  of  our  dogs  gave 
voice,  and  after  a  long  circuit  he  brought  us  in  front  of  a 
dense  cane-brake,  rendered  perfectly  impenetrable  by  the 
multitude  of  lianas  interwoven  among  the  reeds.  The  dogs 
now  halted.  For  a  moment  they  seemed  in  doubt,  then 
they  followed  their  quarry  around  the  inextricable  bush,  with 
ears  erect,  eyes  darting  fire  and  flame,  open  nostrils,  and 
rigid  muscle&  They  barked  madly  and  terrifically,  and 
with  so  continuous  a  rapidity  that  they  did  not  stop  appa- 
rently to  draw  breath.  Echo  repeated  the  clamour,  which 
rolled  over  the  liquid  surface  of  a  neighbouring  lake,  until 
it  was  lost  in  the  distance  Uke  the  merry  '  call '  of  a  hunts- 
man's spirit-stirring  bugle. 

We  had  followed  closely  after  our  dogs,  and  while  putting 
aside  the  branches  that  struck  us  in  the  face,  carefully  held 
up  our  horses,  lest  a  false  step  should  bring  them  and  us  to 
the  ground. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cane-brake,  the  dogs  had  con- 
trived to  find  a  way  into  its  labyrinthine  recesses,  and  we 
could  hear  them  barking  hoarsely  in  its  midst  I  begged 
my  companions  to  let  me  abt  at  my  own  discretion,  and, 
throwing  oflf  my  overcoat,  I  bound  a  handkerchief  round  my 
head  as  a  protection  for  my  eyes,  face,  and  glasses.  Then, 
taking  my  gun  in  hand,  after  fitting  on  new  caps,  I  pene- 
trated with  great  difficulty  into  the  narrow  gap  made  by 
the  dogs.  I  was  careful  not  to  make  the  slightest  noise, 
and  trod  as  softly  as  possible  through  the  difficult  passage, 
where  no  human  being  had  ever  trod  before.  Soon,  through 
this  verdurous  screen  which  obscured  my  sight,  I  came  within 
two.  iiaoes  of  tlie  dogs.  One  was  dashing  himself  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  gnawing  at  its  bark,  while  the 
othero  raged  around  him,  like  so  many  demons. 
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I  raised  my  eyes  to  discover,  if  I  could,  the  object  which 
had  so  provoked  my  dogs.  In  a  few  moments  I  grew 
accustomed  to  the  shadow,  and  descried,  at  about  thirty 
paces  above  my  head,  a  male  panther  of  the  lai^gest  species, 
furiously  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail,  and  rolling  in  their 
orbits  his  dark  eyes,  which  glowed  like  balls  of  flaming 
phosphorus. 

To  take  aim,  and  simultaneously  dischai^e  both  barrels 
of  my  rifle,  was  the  affair  of  a  second;  but  though  both 
shots  took  effect,  the  animal  was  not  kiUed  outright  With 
his  two  fore-paws  he  clung  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  as  if  he 
defied  death.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  his  muscles  stiff- 
ened, his  claws  abandoned  their  hold,  and  he  fell  at  my  feet 
in  the  midst  of  the  dogs,  whom  I  with  dif&culty  prevented 
from  tearing  him  in  pieces. 

My  friends  now  came  up,  and  with  their  help  I  rescued 
my  prize,  and  suspended  it  to  a  bough,  out  of  reach. 

ANOTHER  ADVENTURE. 

The  panther  wiU  sometimes  attack  man,  but  this  is 
generally  the  case  when  hunger  has  driven  him  from  the 
woods,  and  he  has  his  cubs  to  nourish.  In  illustration  of 
this  fact,  I  may  tell  you  of  my  second  encounter  with  the 
animal,  which  took  place  at  Shenandoah,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

I  had  been  most  hospitably  entertained  by  an  American 
planter,  named  Pendleton.  One  evening,  after  supper,  four 
of  us  were  seated  around  a  table  glittering  with  glasses,  and 
crowned  by  a  bowl  of  whisky-punch,  when  suddenly  our 
quiet  chat  was  interrupted  by  a  succession  of  shrieks  from  an 
apartment  near  the  dining-room.  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  been 
seated  there  with  her  sick  child  and  nurse,  who  had  just 
opened   the  window,  when  a  panther  of   enormous  size 
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sprang  upon  the  sill,  from  a  balcony  that  ran  all  round 
the  house,  and  prepared  to  throw  herself  on  the  infant's 
cradle. 

The  cries  of  the  mother  and  the  nurse  brought  us  immedi- 
ately  upon  the  scene,  but  the  animal  had  taken  fright,  and, 
before  we  could  leam  the  cause  of  the  sudden  uproar,  was 
far  beyond  pursuit  The  house-dogs  were  set  upon  the 
creature's  track,  but  speedily  returned,  with  their  tail  be- 
tween their  legs,  and  their  head  drooping  in  shame,  as  if 
they  had  retreated  before  a  too  formidable  danger. 

The  next  morning,  before  daybreak,  the  three  Messrs. 
Pendleton  and  myself,  accompanied  by  two  negroes,  and  a 
pack  of  eight  bloodhounds  of  noble  breed,  followed  the  track 
of  the  panther  through  a  perfect  wilderness  of  reeds  and 
thorns,  until  we  reached  a  kind  of  deariug,  in  the  middle  of 
which  lay  the  half -devoured  carcass  of  a  kid.  The  game  had 
been  killed  in  the  night,  for  it  was  quite  fresh  and  free  from 
offensive  smelL 

The  snow  had  been  falling  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  lay 
on  the  ground  like  a  vast  shroud,  and  the  imprint  of  the 
animal's  paws  was  as  strongly  marked  upon  it  as  is  that 
of  a  seal  on  the  wax  of  a  parchment-deed.  The  traces  con- 
ducted us  to  the  summit  of  the  Paddy  Mountains,  where  a 
rock  cloven  in  twain  formed  a  kind  of  natural  grotto,  in 
whose  recesses  prevailed  the  deepest  darkness. 

One  of  our  dogs,  having  thrust  his  head  into  the  rocky 
deft,  gave  a  loud  howl,  which  convinced  us  that  the  panther 
was  only  a  few  paces  ofL 

I  know  not  if  nature  has  endowed  the  dog  with  more 
courage  in  the  dajrtime  than  at  night ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  bloodhounds  which,  on  the  previous  evening,  had  re* 
turned  with  drooping  head,  and  tail  between  their  1^,  from 
their  pursuit  of  the  panther,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
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precipitate  themselves  into  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  grotto, 
to  attack  their  enemy.  Two  of  them  contrived  to  effect  an 
entrance  before  their  masters  could  restrain  them. 

Immediately  we  heard  a  terrible  howling,  followed  by  the 
loud  yelping  cries  of  the  two  bloodhounds.  What  to  do  we 
could  not  decide ;  but  unless  we  could  get  out  the  dogs,  it 
was  dear  they  would  be  killed.  Mr.  Budolph,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  Pendletons,  ordered  his  two  negroes  to  force 
their  way  into  the  cavern,  and  draw  forth  the  hounds  by 
their  paws  or  taiL  Jupiter  and  Adonis  (for  such  were  the 
mythological  names  of  the  two  blacks)  willingly  obeyed 
their  master,  and,  thanks  to  their- courageous  efforts,  the 
brave  j^niTnatla  were  rescued  from  their  periL  One  of  them 
had  received  no  injury,  but  the  other  had  been  severely 
wounded  by  the  panther. 

At  this  moment,  the  negro  Jupiter,  who  had  re-entered 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  cried  out  in  his  simple  language, — 

'  Oh,  Massa  Pendleton,  the  eyes  of  the  panther  shine — like 
— ^like— oh  yes — ^like  two  bran-new  dollars !   Yah,  yah,  yah !  * 

Acting  on  some  fresh  instructions  from  their  master,  the 
slaves  now  cleared  away  all  the  brushwood  and  leaves  which 
blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  and  Mr.  Rudolph 
forced  himself  into  it 

A  solemn  sQence  prevailed  all  around;  the  very  dogs 
seemed  to  understand  that  they  must  not  raise  their  voices. 
Two  minutes  after  Mr.  Pendleton  had  undertaken  his  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  he  returned  to  us  with  the  intelligence 
that  instead  of  one  beast  he  had  discovered  ttoo  I  The  first 
was  crouching  in  the  depth  of  the  recess ;  the  second  was 
planted  on  a  rocky  ledge,  as  if  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 
the  entrance. 

It  was  decided  by  my  three  hosts  that  Mr.  Budolph,  car- 
bine in  hand,  should  head  the  attack,  supported  by  his 
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brother  Haxry,  whoee  office  it  would  be  to  hand  him  another 
rifle,  ready  loaded,  if  the  first  discharge  failed  to  kill  the 
male  panther.  Mr.  Charles  Pendleton  and  myself  were  to 
remain  on  the  qui-vive^  with  our  guns  in  hand ;  while  the 
two  negroes,  who  had  coupled  the  bloodhounds,  took  chai^ 
.  of  the  leash. 

My  heart  throbbed  violently  with  anxious  curiosity  as  to 
the  details  of  the  drama  then  being  enacted  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  loud  report ;  the  earth 
seemed  to  tremble  beneath  our  feet,  as  if  a  mine  had  been 
sprung. 

Quickly  afterwards  the  two  Pendletons  reappeared,  one 
carrying  his  brother's  rifle,  and  the  latter  dragging  by  the 
tail  an  enormous  panther,  which  measured  from  tail  to 
muzzle  fully  five  feet  in  length. 

While  we  were  examining  this  superb  animal,  the  dogs  had 
broken  their  leash,  and  two  of  them,  rushing  anew  into  the 
grotto,  began  a  desperate  combat  with  the  other  panther, 
which  still  remained  on  its  rocky  ledge.  Fortunately  for 
them,  she  trembled  in  a  panic  of  fear,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  defend  herself,  so  that  they  strangled  her  easily.  When 
this  subterranean  battle  was  over,  the  negro  Adonis,  who 
had  penetrated  in  his  turn  into  the  cavern,  reappeared  in 
the  light  of  day,  bringing  forth  the  dead  panther,  and  fling- 
ing her  by  the  side  of  her  mate. 

A  SCENE  IN  FLORIDA. 

I  shall  terminate  these  stories  about  panthers  with  an 
episode  from  an  exploration  which  I  had  undertaken  in  the 
forests  of  Florida. 

One  frosty,  bitter  cold  morning,  I  was  hunting,  in  com- 
pany with  an  American  friend,  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  John 
river,  about  fourteen  miles  from  St.  Augustine.    Our  three 
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dogs  had  followed  up  a  panther,  which,  to  escape  them,  had 
taken  to  the  river,  and  reached  a  little  island  out  of  musket- 
range.  In  accomplishing  this  feat  he  had  turned  on  the 
nearest  of  his  pursuers,  seized  the  dog  by  the  head,  and 
dragging  him  down  under  the  water,  suffocated  him.  The 
two  other  dogs,  warned  by  their  comrade's  fate,  quickly  re- 
turned to  our  side. 

Quitting  his  island-retreat,  the  panther  swam  across  to 
the  other  bank,  and  we  wistfully  followed  him  with  our 
eyes,  lamenting  the  impossibility  of  our  crossing  the  river. 
Emerging  from  the  water,  he  sprang  upon  an  adjacent  rock, 
and  from  thence  climbing  up  a  lofty  tree,  we  saw  him  settle 
himself  in  a  crouching  position  on  a  branch  exposed  to  the 
sun,  that  he  might  dry  his  superb  fur. 

Soon,  to  our  astonished  eyes,  we  saw  a  Carib  gliding  along 
the  ground.  He  reached  a  tree  adjacent  to  that  on  which 
the  panther  had  planted  himself,  and  whose  branches 
mingled  with  those  of  the  other.  With  admirable  agility 
he  scaled  its  trunk,  and  was  speedily  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  animai 

Already  the  panther  seemed  to  be  calculating  the  force 
and  range  of  his  spring ;  but  he  hesitated,  from  a  fear  the 
boughs  would  prove  too  weak  to  support  both  his  own 
weight  and  that  of  his  daring  antagonist  As  for  the 
Indian,  armed  with  a  pole  and  a  bowie-knife,  he  calmly 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  murderous  creature,  which  raised 
his  paws  with  evident  caution,  dug  his  sharp  claws  into  the 
tree's  smooth  bark,  and  advanced  inch  by  inch,  while  his 
emerald  eyes  glittered  with  blood-thirsty  ardour. 

This  stirring  spectacle  held  us  rooted  to  the  ground,  yet 
a  secret  instinct  warned  us  that,  great  as  was  the  peril,  the 
Man  would  triumph  over  the  Animal.  We  were  unable, 
however,  to  refrain  from  admiring  the  elegance,  vigour,  acul 
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■nppteoMi  of  thfl  panther.  Hie  WMm  breath  from  his  gap- 
ing j&wa  teemed  to  pUy  on  the  B«dakm'H  connteiuuice,  hb, 
lauing  his  pole,  he  dealt  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  to 


which  he  replied  with  a  hoarse,  deep  roar.  And,  taking 
warning,  eo  turned  his  bodj  ae  to  pUce  his  muzzle  under 
R  bough  which  covered  and  protected  it 
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Watching  his  opportanity,  howeyer,  the  Caiib  suddenly 
thrust  his  pole  into  the  creature's  open  mouth,  whereupon 
the  panther  drew  together  his  body,  and  stretched  forward 
a  paw,  to  reach  a  branch  on  a  level  with  his  enemy.  The 
situation  became  critical:  ah'eady  his  enormous  claws 
touched  the  Bedskin's  knee;  his  heaving  breast  indicated 
the  vigorous  effort  he  was  about  to  attempt ;  and  my  friend 
and  myself  woidd  have  terminated  the  horrible  .strife,  had 
we  not  feared  we  might  kill  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  ani- 
ma],  our  guns  being  loaded  with  deer-shot 

At  this  supreme  moment^  the  Carib,  making  a  violent 
movement,  plunged  the  blade  of  his  knife  into  the  eye  of 
the  panther,  which,  unable  either  to  retreat  or  advance,  held 
as  he  was  by  the  weapon  planted  in  the  orbit  of  his  eye, 
gave  vent  to  his  impotent  rage  in  long  and  repeated  cries. 
His  fuiy  at  length  prevailed  over  his  natural  instinct  of 
caution:  in  his  indignation,  he  prepared  to  leap;  but  a 
second  blow  from  the  pole  overthrew  his  equilibrium,  and 
he  fell  upon  the  bank  within  range  of  our  rifles.  A  terrible 
explosion,  caused  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  our  four 
barrels, — and  the  panther  ceased  to  exist 

At  the  unexpected  sound  the  Carib  turned  his  eyes  in  our 
direction,  uttering  a  vigorous  hoopy  which,  in  his  language, 
is  at  once  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  a  shout  of  victoiy. 
He  descended  the  tree  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  cat,  and  by 
a  wild  dance  manifested  his  joy  at  being  rescued  in  so  mira- 
culous and  unhoped-for  a  manner.  With  his  knife  he  soon 
removed  the  skin,  which  measured  five  feet  three  inches  in 
length,  and  rolling  up  the  superb  trophy  he  placed  it  upon 
his  shoulders.  We  then  contrived  to  make  him  understand 
that  we  should  be  glad  of  his  company.  Accordingly,  he 
swam  across  the  river,  and  followed  us  without  any  hesita- 
tion to  the  town  of  St  Augustine,  where  my  hunting  com- 
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panion,  a  friend  of  the  Gk)yemor  of  the  State,  obtained  him 
a  reward  for  his  courage  and  audacity. 

[<<  A  very  interesting  narrative,"  remarked  Seymour,  when 
Fiflher  had  concluded;  "and  sufficiently  exciting  in  the 
later  portion  to  satisfy  even  Lambert's  appetite." 

"  An  impossibility ! "  shouted  Douglas.^ 

"I  mean, — ^his  appetite  for  the  terrific  and  sensational 
His  mental  hunger,  I  fancy,  is  capable  of  being  appeased." 

The  boys,  however,  appearing  desiit)us  of  dismissing  the 
Tiger,  and  taking  up  some  other  animal  as  a  subject  of  con- 
versation, Vernon  was  requested  to  draw  lots  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  having  done  so,  proclaimed  that  his  choice  had 
fallen  upon  the  Elephant.  Fisher  was  thereupon  requested 
to  open  the  discussion  with  an  account  of  its  habits  and 
varieties  from  his  inexhaustible  volume.] 


%\a  dlephant :  J%i6  -J^tstotQ  anil  3S|dbit0.* 


HE  Elbphant  (firom  the  Oreek  Rt^i)  is  e.  geuiu 
.  of  qoadrnpeds,  (said  Fisher,)  belonging  to  the 
border  Paekydti'mata  —  eQ  caUed  from  their 
,  thicknete  of  hide— and  the  section  Pivboicidea 
—so  named  from  their  anojits  or  trunks.  £le- 
phante  are  the  largest  terreatrial  animalB  now  in  exist- 
ence. Tbef  are  huge  and  unwieldy,  and  their  external 
appearance  entirely  belies  that  character  for  sagacity  and 
dodlil;  which  they  hare  so  long  and  not  nnjustly  borne. 
The  average  height  at  the  shoulder  is  about  eight,  but 
sometimes  exceeds  ten,  feet ;  and  the  hulk  of  the  clumay 
body  weighs  about  fire  tons.  Remember  that  a  strong  man 
weighs  not  more  than  thirteen  atone,  or  182  lbs.,  and  you 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  burden— equal  to  seventy  full- 
grownmen— which  the  elephant  has  to  support  on  his 
pillar-like  legs.  These  limbs,  however,  are  well  fitted  for 
their  Atlantean  task.      Their  construction  is  peculiarly 
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solid,  each  bone  resting  vertically  on  that  beneath  it 
Hence,  they  present  such  an  appearance  of  inflexibility, 
that  the  ancients,  and  even  mediseval  writers,  believed 
them  to  be  destitute  of  joints.  '  This  absurdity,'  says  Su 
Thomas  Browne,  'is  seconded  by  another,  that,  being 
unable  to  lie  down,  it  sleepeth  against  a  tree;  which  the 
hunters  observing,  saw  almost  asunder,  whereon  the  beast 
relying,  by  the  fall  of  the  tree  falls  almost  down  itself, 
and  is  able  to  rise  no  more.'*  So  says  Pliny,  with  that 
easy  good  faith  which  distinguishes  his  dissertations  on 
natural  history :t  'In  the  island  of  Scandinavia  lives  a 
beast  called  Machlis,  which  has  neither  joint  in  the  hough, 
nor  pastern  in  his  hind-legs ;  and  therefore  never  lies  down, 
but  sleeps  leaning  against  a  tree.  Wherefore  the  hunters 
that  lie  in  wait  for  these  beasts  fell  the  trees  while  they  are 
asleep,  and  so  capture  them.' 

[*'  I  have  heard,"  interrupted  Douglas,  "  that  it  is  difficult 
to  catch  a  weasel  asleep;  it  is  easier  work,  I  suppose,  to 
catch  an  elephant !''] 

The  elephant  does,  indeed,  repose  when  standing,  or  faU 
asleep,  supported  against  a  rock  or  tree ;  but  his  limbs  are 
flexible  enough  to  permit  of  his  maintaining  a  race  with  a 
horse  of  ordinary  speed,  of  ascending  or  descending  abrupt 
declivities,  and  occasionally  indulging  in  frolicsome  gambols. 
He  seldom  lies  down ;  and  if  the  keeper  of  a  tame  animal 
finds  him  prostrate,  he  immediately  concludes  that  he  is 
afflicted  with  some  disease,  and  physics  him  accordingly. 
It  is  related  of  an  elephant  which  belonged  to  Louis  XIY., 
that  for  five  years  he  preserved  an  upright  position,  sup- 
porting himself  during  his  slumbers  by  thrusting  his  tusks 
into  two  holes  which  he  had  hollowed  in  the  stone  wall  of 
his  den. 

*  Sir  ThoDUM  Browne,  'Vulgar  Erron.'  t  Plixqr,  *V%XunX  Hlttotj.' 


THE  ELBPHANt'b  si 

We  ofUn  hear  the  Bure-footcdneas  of  the  mule  com- 
mended. You  will  be  aurprised  to  leom  that  in  thia  respect 
he  is  Burpasaed  by  the  elephant,  which,  even  with  a  heavily- 
loaded  houdah  on  his  back,  will  accomplish  an  abrupt 


declivity  with  ease  and  rapidity.  F^t,  he  kneels,  with 
his  chest  and  belly  on  the  ground;  each  fore-foot  is  then 
employed  in  making  a  hole  for  itself,  into  which,  gradually 
and  with  caution,  the  hind-legs  are  in  their  turn  inaerted. 
'*  This  process  he  repeats,  and  with  so  much  dexterity,  that 
he  deecendB  a  considerable  hill  as  quickly  as  a  hors& 

In  lying  down,  he  doea  not,  like  other  quadrupeds,  bring 
his  hindrlegs  under  him,  but  stretches  them  in  his  rear,  as  a 
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man  does  when  kneeling;  so  that,  drawing  his  hind-feet 
gradually  under  him,  he  is  enabled  to  rise  almost  without  a 
perceptible  effort.  His  pace,  when  it  exceeds  a  walk,  may 
be  compared  to  a  clumsy  shuffle,  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
speed  without  other  alteration.  He  cannot  leap  or  spring 
like  the  deer  or  horse,  not  only  on  account  of  his  weight, 
but  because  the  bones  of  his  shoulders  and  hocks  are  not 
placed  at  an  angle. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  Behemoth  of  the  earth  a  little 
more  closely.  First,  mark  you  his  head;  its  size  is  not 
disproportionately  large ;  the  neck  is  short  and  thick;  there 
are  no  canine  teeth  in  either  jaw,  and  in  the  lower  one  no 
incisors.  The  upper  jaw  has  two  indsors,  more  generally 
known  as  tush,  which,  properly  speaking,  are  neither  tusks 
nor  incisors;  for  they  do  not  perform  the  functions  of  the 
latter,  and  have  not  the  situation  of  the  former.  French 
naturalists,  therefore,  in  allusion  to  their  uses,  call  them 
defemei.  Sometimes  they  attain  an  enormous  size,  nine  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  from  150  to  300  lbs.  each. 
Often,  however,  they  are  mere  rudimentary  tusks,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  one  or  two  in  diameter.  These 
are  only  used  for  such  purposes  as  rending  climbing  plants, 
or  tearing  off  small  branches  from  the  forest  treea  The 
larger  drftmes  will  loosen  the  roots  of  trees,  carry  timber, 
pile  up  huge  stones,  or  pierce  the  adamantine  hide  of  an 
aggressor.  It  is  said  that  a  powerful  elephant  can  lift  and 
carry  on  his  tusks  a  log  weighing  ten  or  eleven  cwt& 

They  grow— these  defenui—xxpoin  a  species  of  pulpy 
matter,  like  that  which  forms  the  teeth  of  the  bottle-nosed 
whale.  They  consist  chiefly  of  that  variety  of  dentine  called 
ivory,  and  their  growth  continues  even  when  the  animal  has 
amved  at  a  great  age. 

The  succession  of  teeth  in  the  elephant  differs  materially 
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from  that  which  prevailB  in  most  candvorotiB  and  her- 
bivorouB  animala  The  young  elephant  is  at  first  provided 
with  deciduouB  indsoFS,  which  are  shed  between  the  first 
and  second  year,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  permanent  tusks. 
The  mohur  teeth  are  developed  in  succession;  the  first  cut 
the  gum  in  about  two  weeks  after  birth^  and  are  shed  about 
the  end  of  its  second  year.  The  sixth,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  last,  appear  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  elephants' 
life,  each  new  tooth  advancing  firom  behind  as  the  former  is 
used.  In  animals  which  exhibit  this  mode  of  dentition,  the 
grinding  surfaces  of  their  molar  teeth  are  placed  obliquely, 
so  that  if  they  were  to  issue  altogether  from  the  gum,  the 
anterior  portion  would  be  much  more  prominent  than  the 
posterior,  notwithstanding  that  the  opposed  teeth  act  upon 
each  other  in  a  horizontal  plane.*  The  anterior  portion, 
therefore,  is  worn  away  much  sooner  than  the  posterior,  and 
each  tooth  is  abraded  to  the  very  stump.  They  are  com- 
posed of  vertical  osseous  or  bony  plates,  separately  enveloped 
with  enamel,  and  cemented  together  l^  a  third  substance, 
called  enuta  petroBa^  cortical^  or  cement,  rather  resembling 
bone  than  enamel  Each  succeeding  tooth  is  a  longer  time 
growing,  and  exhibits  more  laminso,  than  its  predecessor. 

Elephants,  says  John  Hunter,  do  not  shed  their  teeth 
as  other  animals  do  that  have  more  than  one;  for  those 
that  possess  more  than  one  tooth  can  aff'ord  to  be  for  some 
time  without  their  teeth.  The  young  tooth  consequently 
springs  up  in  nearly  the  same  place  as  its  predecessor,  or 
exactly  underneath  it ;  so  that  the  shedding  tooth  sometimes 
falls  before  there  is  another  to  supply  the  deficiency.  But 
this  would  never  have  done  for  the  elephant;  if  the  suc- 
ceeding tooth  had  formed  in  the  same  situation  with  respect 
to  the  first,  the  animal  must  have  lived  for  some  time  en- 

*  Profatior  T.  BTmer  Jontt, '  Sfcrnctim  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.'  ' 
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tirely  deprived  of  a  tooth  on  one  side;  or  if  one  had 
flourished  on  the  same  side  in  the  opposite  jaw,  it  mnat 
have  been  utterly  useless ;  and  if  this  process  took  place  in 
both  sides  of  the  same  jaw,  and  in  either  jaw,  the  animal 
would  have  been  wholly  deprived  of  any  use  in  the  two 
remaining. 

The  largest  tusk  on  record  was  sold  at  Amsterdam,  and 
weighed  360  lbs.  Hartenfels  measured  one  which  exceeded 
fourteen  feet  in  length.  The  females  seldom  have  any 
tusks,  and  when  these  appear  they  are  but  small,  and  their 
direction  is  rather  downwards  than  upwards. 

The  trunk,  however,  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  the 
distinctive  appendage  of  the  elephant  As  we  speak  of  the 
lion's  mane,  the  fox's  brush,  the  deer's  antlers,  so  do  we 
speak  of  the  elephant's  trunk.  It  is  essential  to  his  liberty 
and  life ;  once  rendered  incapable,  he  is  unable  to  feed  him- 
self. It  is  equally  powerful  for  defence  or  aggression ;  Uke 
the  genius  of  steam,  it  can  tear  down  a  tree  or  pick  up  a  pin; 
its  strength  is  enormous,  its  delicacy  wonderftil,  and  ex- 
quisite is  its  sense  of  touch.  Endowed  with  the  finest 
sensibility,  it  is  capable  of  the  strongest  or  the  most  delicate 
work;  can  raise  a  heavy  cannon,  or  gather  a  blade  of  grass; 
kill  a  man,  or  brush  a  fly.  It  conveys  the  food  to  the 
elephant's  mouth,  and  pumps  up  the  enormous  draughts  of 
water  which,  by  its  recurvature,  are  turned  into  and  driven 
down  the  capacious  throat,  or  poured  over  the  body.  Its 
length  supplies  the  place  of  a  long  neck,  which  would  have 
been  incompatible  with  the  support  of  the  huge  skull  and 
weighty  tusks.  A  glance  at  an  elephant's  head  will  show 
how  thick  and  strong  the  trunk  is  at  its  insertion,  and  that 
the  massy  arched  bones  of  the  face,  and  thick  muscular 
neck,  are  skilfully  adapted  for  working  and  supporting  this 
potential  and  wonderful  instrument 
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A  great  extent  of  bony  surface  is  supplied  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  so  that  the  hea^i  weighty  as  it  is,  is  lighter  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk  than  is  usual  in  quadrupeds.  As  a 
considerable  space  separates  the  internal  and  external 
tables  of  all  the  bones  of  the  skull,  except  the  occipital 
bones,  the  area  which  the  brain  occupies  is,  after  all,  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  whole  head.  This  space  is  filled  np 
with  celk,  some  of  which  are  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
others  small,  irregular,  and  honeycomb-like,  all  communi- 
cating with  one  another,  and  through  the  firontal  sinuses 
with  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  also  with  the  tympanum  or 
drum  of  each  ear ;  consequently,  as  in  some  birds,  these  cells 
are  filled  with  air. 

The  tapering  proboscis,  to  whose  very  extremity  the 
nostrils  are  prolonged,  is  nearly  eight  feet  long.  In  ^- 
dition  to  the  great  muscles  connected  with  it  at  its  base,  it 
consists  of  a  network  of  small  muscles,  which  are  chiefly 
longitudinal,  and  divided  into  successive  arcs,  whose  con 
▼exity  is  outward,  or  transverse,  and  radiating  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  membrane.  According  to  Cuvier, 
the  number  of  muscles  which  have  a  distinct  action  is  not 
far  short  of  40,000. 

The  elephant's  trunk,  then,  is,  in  the  first  plaoe^  an 
organ  of  smelL  Secondly,  it  enables  the  animal  to  quench 
his  thirst  in  the  shallowest  waters.  And,  thirdly,  as  I  have 
abready  said,  it  possesses  a  wonderful  sensibility  of  touch. 

This  is  due  to  a  curious  appendage  at  the  extremity, 
which  has  been  likened  to  a  finger  and  thumb.  On  the 
upper  side  is  an  elongated  process,  soft,  flexible,  but  strong; 
and,  on  the  under,  a  kind  of  tubercle,  or  thumb,  against 
•which  it  may  be  pressed.  Thus,  if  the  articles  he  collects 
be  not  worth  the  trouble  of  separate  conveyance  to  his 
mouth,  he  holds  them  in  his  thumb  until  the  finger  has 
accumulated  a  sufficient  quantity. 
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The  elephant  makee  use  of  his  trunk  for  »  rariety  of 
purposes  in  contributing  to  hii  comfort  or  eqjoyiiMDi 
He  plcka  a  leafy  branch,  and  fans  himself  with  it,  or  diives 
awBjr  the  tronbleeome  flies.  With  his  trunk  he  throws 
dost  over  his  back— a  practice  which  seems  to  afibrd  him 
pecnliar  pleasnre.  It  expresses  his  rage  ot  affection ;  in  the 
former  case,  emitting  through  it  a  loud  hoarse  sound,  which 
Aristotle  compared  to  that  of  a  trumpet,  whence  the  French 
trvmpe,  corrupted  into  our  English  (j-urA.  With  the  trunk, 
also,  when  Tiolentl^  angiy  or  in  great  pain,  be  will  beat  the 
ground  An  elephant  was  once  burnt  to  death  in  a  Dublin 
menagerie.  On  examining  his  carcass,  no  tnink  could  be 
found,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  fire; 
but  a  closer  inreatigatiou  showed  that,  in  the  poor  brutes 
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agODy,  he  had  driven  it  two  feet  deep  into  the  hard  ground 
that  made  the  floor  of  his  den. 

Elephants  are  gregarious,  that  is,  they  consort  together 
in  krge  herds,  and  form  a  kind  of  community,  goyemed  hy 
some  mysterious  laws  of  instinct  The  skin  is  of  a  deep 
ash-coloured  brown ;  the  so-called  white  elephants  of  Siam 
are  actually  of  a  light  mahogany  hue,  or  like  cream  with  a 
yellowish,  butteiy  tint.  Their  ayerage  stature  is  about  nine 
or  ten  feet ;  but  some  giants  of  the  herd  arriye  at  fourteen 
feet  Their  food  is  wholly  v^table;  and  as  they  are 
especially  fond  of  the  succulent  branches  and  young  twigs 
of  various  trees  and  fruits,  they  are  as  unwelcome  visitore 
in  a  plantation  as  a  troop  of  schoolboys  in  a  garden  of  ripe 
fruit 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  structure  of  this  ftunous 
animal,  I  must  now  dwell  at  some  detail  upon  his  habits. 
You  will  remember  that  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  ripe,  rich, 
tropical  world,  where  Nature  runs  riot  in  an  exuberant 
fertility;  the  elephant^  however,  is  averse  to  extreme  heat, 
and  loves  the  shelter  of  leafy  groves,  the  cool  tranquillity  of 
shady  woods ;  he  delights  in  the  grassy  glades  which  open 
upon  running  water,  and  seems  to  find  an  exquisite  pleasure 
in  bathing  and  swimming ;  and,  where  his  colossal  bulk  is 
seen  approaching,  all  meaner  animals  retire  in  a  panic  of 
reverent  fear.  They  remain  at  a  respeotfrd  distance  until 
he  has  quenched  his  thirst  An  African  traveller,  who  was 
reposing,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  reedy  maige  of  a  small 
pool,  was  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  elephants  by  the 
uneaqr  symptoms  of  such  animals  as  happened  to  be  drink- 
ing at  the  time.  The  giraffe,  he  says,*  began  to  sway  his 
long  neck  to  and  fro;  the  sebra  uttered  subdued,  plaintive 
cries ;  the  gnu  glided  away  with  a  noiseless  step;  and  even 

*  C  J.  Asdenwn,  'Liikt  NgunL' 
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the  ponderooa  and  quarrelfiome  rhinoceros  paused  in  hia 
heavy  walk  to  listen ;  then,  turning  round,  listened  again ; 
and,  when  satisfied  that  his  suspicions  were  correct^  he 
cautiously  withdrew,  venting  his  terror  or  his  rage  by  one 
of  his  vicious  and  peculiar  snorts. 

The  wild  elephants  of  Ceylon  herd  together  in  small 
groups  or  families.  In  wandering  from  place  to  place,  the 
Biales  whidi  are  provided  with  the  largest  tusks  take  up  their 
position  in  the  van,  like  covering-sergeants,  move  forward 
with  stately  tread,  and  are  the  first  to  confront  every 
danger.  When  a  full  stream  or  broad  river  must  be  crossed, 
they  lead  the  way,  and  select  a  suitable  landing-place;  next 
follow  the  young  elephants,  dinging  to  each  other  by  means 
of  their  trunks ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  adults  bring  up 
the  rear.  They  think  nothing  of  a  day's  march  of  forty 
miles.  Having  arrived  at  a  well-wooded  and  well-watered 
spot,  they  call  a  halt,  and  b^n  to  feed,  generally  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  fountains  which  are  to  supply 
them  with  water.  About  sunset,  they  start  towards  the 
springs,  reaching  them  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  mid- 
night; when,  having  slaked  their  thirst,  and  cooled  theur 
bodies  by  pouring  over  them  copious  draughts  of  water, 
th^  betake  themselves  once  more  to  their  boweiy  forest- 
solitudes.* 

When  they  eat  grass,  it  is  said  that  nothing  can  be 
more  gracefbl  than  the  ease  with  which,  before  conveying 
it  to  their  mouths,  they  clear  the  earth  from  its  roots  liy 
striking  it  on  their  fore-legs.  They  are  partial  to  rice,  and 
oommit  extensive  depredations  in  the  grain-fields.  Coooa- 
nuta  are  a  favourite  article  of  diet:  they  first  roll  them 
ander  foot,  to  strip  off  the  outer  bark ;  then  they  remove 
Ihe  fibrous  husk,  and  finally  crush  them  between  their 

*  B.  Gotdon  Cnmmliiff,  'Five  Yttm  of  a  Hunter*!  Llf«  In  Soath  Afrloa.' 
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grinden,  Bwallowing  th0  fresh  milk  with  erident  gnita 
I^  Palmyra  palm  affords  an  agreeable  raiiation  in  their 
bill  of  fare ;  and  they  seem  to  know  inatinctiTelf  the  seaaon 
of  their  ripening.    They  are  altogether  fond  of  tweet  food. 


In  a  tame  state  they  are  generally  fed  upon  hay  and  carrots, 
and  each  animal  conaamea  daily  about  two  hundred  poondiT 
weight 

Two  hundred  pounds  weight!  Do  yon  not  wondet 
where  the  herds  of  wild  elephants  which  frequent  the 
deserts  of  Africa  and  the  forests  of  Asia  obtain  thur  nutri- 
ment t  But  yon  must  remember  the  rapid  growth  of 
Tegetable  life  in  tropical  n^ons,  which  repain  the  de- 
stnictian  caused  by  the  elephant  and  his  congenera.  In 
Afiica  hii  food  is  coarse  and  oompaiatiTely  scanty;  but  in 
Ana,  and  especially  in  Oeylon,  where  on  abundance  atways 
prevails,  he  eats  daintily,  like  a  London  alderman.  He 
Berar  a^^wara,  aayi  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  to  be  impatient 
or  Torndous,  but  tatiter  to  play  with  the  leaTta  and 
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branches  on  which  he  leisurely  feeds.  In  riding  by  places 
where  a  herd  has  recently  halted,  the  traveUer  will  some- 
times see  the  bark  peeled  curiously  oflF  the  twigs,  as  though 
it  had  been  done  for  amusement 

[Here  Fisher  made  a  short;  pause,  and  his  auditors  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportiunity  to  propound  a  few  queries. 

"To  what  age,"  said  Mountjoy,  "does  the  elephant  gen- 
erally live  T 

"  His  span  of  life,"  replied  Fisher,  "  is  that  which  the 
Psalmist  allots  to  man— threescore  years  and  ten— though 
the  Singhalese  believe  that  he  numbers  two  or  even 
three  hundred  years.  There  is  occasionally  a  'Henry 
Jenkins'  and  an  *  Old  Parr'  among  the  breed ;  and  a  well- 
authenticated  instance  is  on  record  of  a  decoy  elephant 
found  at  Matmes  in  Ceylon,  when  that  island  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  British— that  is,  about  1799— which  the 
Dutch  had  previously  found  there  on  their  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  1656.*  I  do  not  know  when  this  venerable 
centenarian  died,  but  at  any  rate  he  was  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  old" 

"  I  have  heard,**  remarked  Seymour, "  that  dead  elephants 
are  rarely  met  with.*' 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Douglas ;  "  like  Sam  Wellei's  postboys, 
and  donkeys,  and  old  wife's  pins,  they  are  spirited  off  to 
some  undiaoovered  bourne !" 

"I  think,"  said  Walter  Beauchamp,  "that  the  skeletons 
of  dead  elephants  are  frequently  discovered  in  AMcan 
wilds^but  in  Ceylon  they  are  certainly  wanting,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  their  diaappearance  can  be  accounted  for." 

fh«  TfT  P^'u*^"  ^^rved  Fisher,  "a  suggestion  that 
-the  elephant's  bonAo  ^      ,  »  «» 

•fiBappear  in  ccm^J"^^  ^  «>  '«~'»  and  Bpongy  a.  to 

***'^U6iice  of  their  speedy  decomposition, 
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but,  as  he  says,  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  teeth  or 
tusks.  The  Singhalese  have  a  curious  idea  that  when  the 
huge  beast  feels  the  approach  of  death,  he  retires  to  some 
sequestered  valley,  and  in  silence  and  in  solitude  awaits 
his  end.  To  an  Englishman  hunting  in  the  forests  of 
Anangapoora,  the  native  who  accompanied  him  remarked, 
on  their  arrival  at  a  peculiarly  lonely  spot,  that  they  were 
now  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
the  elephants  retired  to  die,  but  that  it  was  so  mysteriously 
secluded  no  one  had  ever  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  it." 

"I  have  seen  the  elephants  at  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens,"  said  the  fat  boy,  "  and  fancied  that  they  looked 
exceedingly  melancholy." 

"When  were  elephants  first  seen  in  England  1**  inquired 
Douglas. 

"  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,"  said  FishBr,  "  but 
one  of  the  earliest  visitors  must  have  been  the  elephant 
presented  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  James  L  (a.d.  1620), 
who,  by  the  way,  was  curiously  fond  of  wild  animals.  It 
was  accompanied  by  five  camels.  '  Going  through  London 
after  midnight,'  says  a  state-paper  letter,  'they  could  not 
pass  unseen ;'  and  the  wondering  clamour  raised  by  some 
street-loiterers  at  sight  of  their  'ponderous  bulk  and  ungainly 
step/  roused  the  sleepers  from  their  beds  in  every  district 
through  which  the  unwonted  procession  lumbered.  The 
English  court  found  it  almost  as  difficult  to  provide  for  the 
king  of  Spain's  present  as  any  Siamese  nobleman  for  the 
celebrated  white  elephant&  Missives  were  constantly  inter- 
changed between  King,  Lord  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Oonway,  as  grave  and  weighty  as  if  they  related  to  some 
knotty  point  of  foreign  policy*  In  expressive  language  the 
thrifty  lord  treasurer  shows '  how  little  he  is  in  love  with 
royal  presents,  which  cost  his  master  as  much  to  maintain 
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88  would  a  garrisoiL.'  The  king,  however,  cared  right  royally 
for  Mb  elephantine  guest  He  issued  warrant  to  the  officers 
of  the  Mews,  and  to  Buckingham,  master  of  the  horse, 
'  that  the  elephant  should  be  daily  well  dressed  and  fed, 
but  that  he  should  not  be  led  forth  to  water,  nor  any 
admitted  to  see  him,  without  directions  from  his  keeper, 
which  they  were  to  observe  and  follow  in  all  things  con- 
cerning that  beast,  as  they  will  answer  for  the  contrary  at 
their  uttermost  periL' 

**  Elephants  are  not  maintained  for  a  trifle,  and  the  state- 
papers  for  August  1623  furnish  a  brief  note  of  the  charges 
of  the  royal  elephant  and  his  keeper  for  a  year,  which 
might  well  appal  the  economical  spirit  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Oonway : — 

'T^feedlofforthealcidiantUlOi.  perdittn,  liperaiiBiiiii,...£lSO   0   0 

Tb  tlie  two  SpwiUrdi  that  keep  blm,  801.  per  week, 6S    0    0 

TothetwoEncllihmwi,  htokeepea,  lei.  per  week, 41   0   0 


Bum  per  eaniun  in  toto £876  18    0 


•• 


"Stop,  Fjaher !"  cried  Walter  Beauchamp ;  "  J180— «2— 

"Ye^"  repUed  Fisher ;  "and  the  author  from  whom  I 
boiTOw  theae  detaila,*  remarkiiig  upon  the  inaocnra<?y,  ex- 
pwBMe  a  hope  that  Mr.  Secretaiy  Conway's  foreign  poli<T 
r?  ^  .    ^  *«"»»•    But  this  calculation  does  not 

Ihf,fZ;!^ '*!"  **^  *'''•  «»"y '>«"  "f  fi^  =  •B«^<»«'' •*>■ 

SeptembTJitirA^*''!!'  *^  '^  ^  "^^  °'*""^  ** 
«l««'-win.  for  S^  ,^\°"»*  drink-not  water-but 

September  he  m^t^,   T^*'"'"*  ^^  ^^  *"*" 

— '•  gaUon  of  wvne  fC  ^'~"'  ^^^^^  *»  ^^te'*  ^  «1PP0« 

Ifilton  calls  him;  w  '    ^  °P""'  ****  Be»>eniotl>.  •• 

•  ch»»     ^^  ^tter  off  in  his  pleasaat  winter 
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quarters  at  St  James's  Park  than  he  had  been  in  paFsimo- 
niouB  Spain!" 

"Elephants,  of  coarse,  were  known  to  the  ancients,"  re- 
marked Vernon,  "for  ivory  was  a  favourite  ornament  of 
their  houses." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Seymour ;  "and  Horace,  when  condemning 
the  luxurious  tendencies  of  his  age,  boasts  that  neither  ivoiy 
nor  fretted  ceiling  enriched  with  gold  could  be  seen  in  Au 
simple  home  :~ 

'  Non  ebur  neque  anrenm 

Mm  re&ldet  in  domo  UcanAr.'"  * 

"  A  very  pert  quotation,"  said  Douglas,  laughing ;  "  Sey- 
mour is  a  walking  treasury  of  choice  passages— a  Thaaunu 
Verborum,  always  opening  at  the  right  page." 

"  Ivory,"  continued  Fisher,  "  was  extensively  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  you  will  remember  that  the  great  sculptor 
Phidias  fashioned  with  it  that  sublime  statue  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  which  it  was  considered  a  misfortune  to  die 
without  having  seen.  The  Romans,  as  you  have  remarked, 
were  very  partial  to  it,  and  diffused  its  use  over  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  art  of  working  in  ivoiy  undoubtedly  arose 
in  India,  but  it  is  the  ivory  of  the  tusks  of  the  African 
elephant  that  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, on  account  of  its  superior  density  and  whiteness.  It 
was  from  Africa  the  Romans  first  obtained  their  supplies, 
antil,  having  drained  the  districts  known  to  them,  they  were 
compelled  to  content  themselves  with  the  less  valued  pro- 
ducts of  India. 

"  The  elephant  figured  in  those  wild  beast  shows  which 
gratified  the  thirst  for  blood  of  the  Roman  populace,  which 
we  have  ahready  discussed.  PHny  records  a  curious  combat 
between  a  troop  of  elephants  and  a  company  of  Oetulian 

*  Honoe,  Carm.  U.  IS, 
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archers  which  took  place  in  the  circus  in  the  year  b.c.  54, 
that  is,  in  Pompey's  second  consulate.  One  of  the  elephants, 
although  infuriated  by  a  wound,  seised  upon  the  shields  of 
his  human  adyersaiies,  and  whirled  them  in  the  air  with  a 
peculiar  moyement,  which  caused  them  to  revolve  before 
they  fell  to  the  ground.  An  animal,  having  been  slain  by 
a  single  blow  of  a  javelin  through  his  eye,  his  fellows  dashed 
forward  with  impetuous  onsets  as  if  to  save  him,  and  falling 
with  great  force  against  the  iron  palisades  of  the  circus, 
overthrew  them,  and  iigured  several  of  the  spectators." 

**  They  were  cruel  sports,"  said  Beauchamp ; "  these  com- 
bats between  man  and  wild  beast&  I  often  think  there 
must  have  been  a  natural  love  of  cruelty  in  the  Roman 
character,  or  surely  such  sanguinary  pastimes  could  never 
have  been  popular." 

"  The  semi-civilised  mind/*  replied  Fisher,  gravely,  "  re- 
quires coarse  food  It  can  only  be  stimulated  by  amuse- 
ments which  a  more  refined  age  shrinks  from  in  abhorrence. 
We  regard  with  disgust  the  bull-baiting  and  bear-fighting 
that  our  ancestors  eigoyed  so  heartily.  But  the  shows  of 
the  Romans  were  pre-eminently  cruel  because  they  set  man 
against  man  in  mortal  strife,  or  the  half-armed  savage,  torn 
from  his  native  land,  against  the  furious  beast  of  prey, 
purposely  maddened  by  want  of  food  Let  me  relieve,  how- 
ever, these  graver  details  with  one  or  two  exciting  passages, 
lest  you  should  grow  weary  of  my  prosiness.''] 

AN  ELEPHANT  FIGHT  IN  AVA. 

Elephant  fights  are  common  in  the  East,  and  a  graphic 
account  of  one  at  Ava  is  supplied  by  quaint  old  Bemier  in 
his  entertaining  narrative  of  travel :— * 

'A  wall  of  earth  is  raised  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and 

*  F.  Bernlcr,  'Tr»Tela  in  the  Mogul  Empire,'  iransL  bj  Brock,  Lond.  189& 
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about  seven  feet  high.  The  two  huge  beasts  meet  one 
another  face  to  face  on  opposite  sides  of  the  wall,  each 
having  a  couple  of  riders,  so  that  the  place  of  the  man  who 
sits  on  the  shoulders  with  a  large  iron  hook  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  the  elephant,  may  immediately  be  supplied  if  be 
should  be  thrown  down. 

'The  riders  animate  the  elephants  either  by  soothing 
words,  or  by  chiding  them  as  cowards,  and  urge  them  on 
with  their  heels  until  the  poor  creatures  approach  the  wall. 
and  are  brought  to  the  attack.  The  shock  is  tremendous^ 
and  it  appears  surprising  that  they  ever  survive  the  dreadful 
wounds  and  blows  inflicted  by  their  tusks,  their  headSj  and 
their  trunk&  There  are  frequent  pauses  during  the  fight; 
it  m  suspended  and  renewed ;  and  the  mud  wall  being  at 
length  thrown  down,  the  stronger  or  more  courageous 
elephant  passes  on  and  attacks  his  opponent,  and,  putting 
him  to  flight,  pursues  and  fastens  on  him  with  so  much 
obstinacy  that  the  animals  can  only  be  separated  by  means 
of  cherkySf  or  fireworks,  which  are  made  to  explode  between 
them ;  for  they  are  naturally  timid,  and  have  a  particular 
dread  of  fire,  which  is  the  reason  why  elephants  have  been 
so  little  used  in  warfiure  since  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms. 

'The  fight  of  these  noble  creatures  is  attended  with 
much  cruelty.  It  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the 
riders  are  trodden  under  foot,  and  killed  on  the  spot,  the 
elephant  having  always  cunning  enough  to  feel  the  im- 
portance of  dismounting  the  rider  of  his  adversary,  whom 
he  therefore  endeavours  to  strike  down  with  his  trunk.  So 
inmiinent  is  the  danger  considered,  that  on  the  day  of 
combat,  the  unhappy  men  take  the  same  formal  leave  of 
their  wives  and  children  as  if  condemned  to  death.    They 

are  somewhat  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  if  their  lives 
(m;  23 
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ahoold  be  preaeired,  aud  the  king  be  pleased  with  their 
conduct,  not  only  will  their  pay  be  augmented,  but  a  sack 
of  jxywtM  (equal  to  about  two  pound«  Bterling)  be  presented 
to  them,  the  moment  they  alight  from  the  elephant  They 
have  alio  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  the  event  of 
their  death,  their  pay  will  be  continued  to  their  widow,  and 
that  their  eons  will  he  appointed  to  the  same  situation. 
The  mischief  with  which  this  amusement  is  attended,  doea 
not  alwajrs  tenninate  with  the  death  of  the  ridera.    It  often 
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happens  that  some  of  the  spectators  are  knocked  down  and 
trampled  upon  by  the  elephants  in  the  crowd ;  for  the  rush 
is  terrible  when,  to  avoid  the  infuriated  combatants,  men 
and  horses  in  confusion  take  to  flight' 

Such  are  the  amusements  of  a  savage  people,  aflfording 
them  as  much  eigoyment  as  the  music  of  a  Mozart,  or  the 
elocution  of  a  Eean,  does  to  the  refined  audiences  of  London 
or  Pari& 

["To  entrap  live  elephants,"  said  Vernon,  "must  be  a 
very  difficult  task." 

''Yes,"  replied  Fisher;  "a  task  requiring  much  ingenuity 
and  patience,  and  the  labour  of  many  ^en.  But  the  work 
is  now  carried  on  with  a  certain  amount  of  science,  and  it 
is  the  object  of  the  hunters  to  capture  a  score  or  more  of 
animals  at  a  time.  You  may  remember  that^  for  this 
purpose,  a  gigantic  trap  is  constructed,  which  in  India  is 
called  a  keddah,  and  in  Ceylon  a  corral  (from  the  Portu- 
guese cumil,  or  catch-pen).  I  will  endeavour  to  describe 
it  to  you."] 

THE  C0B&AL8  OF  CEYLON. 

The  corral  is  a  rectangular  enclosure,  about  half  as  wide 
as  it  is  long— 600  feet  by  300,  for  instance.*  It  is  formed 
by  a  sort  of  rampart  or  barrier  of  stout  poles  lashed  together 
with  jungle  rope.  Oan  either  of  you  boys  tell  me  what 
jungle  rope  Uf 

["  I  can,"  said  Beauchamp.  "  It  is  woven  with  the  pliant 
stems  of  climbing  parasitical  plants,  which  in  the  tropical 
forests  grow  to  an  extraordinary  length."] 

Very  good.  Well,  this  barrier  is  placed  in  the  ground 
very  firmly,  and  has  a  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  its  inter- 

*  The  foUowing  details  are  ohleflj  borrowed  from  Sir  J.  Emenoa 
TttiMiii'a  '  The  Wild  Elephut'  (ed.  1807). 
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stices  being  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  man's 
body.  Outside  the  rampart  great  buttresses  of  green 
timber  are  set  fast,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  external 
pressure.  At  one  end  is  left  an  opening,  through  which  the 
elephants  are  to  be  driyen  into  the  corral,  and  from  each 
angle  ^f  this  end  a  line  of  strong  palisading  is  continued  on 
either  side,  in  amongst  the  thickly  branching  trees.  The 
olject  of  this  last  arrangement  is,  that  if  the  herd  should 
turn  aside  to  the  right  or  left  they  should  find  escape  im- 
possible, and  be  driven  back  to  the  gate.  I  see,  Vernon, 
that  your  pencil  has  been  busy  with  a  ground  plan'  of  the 
corral    Let  us  have  a  glimpse  of  your  hands'  work. 

[Vemon  shyly  passed  up  to  his  comrade  a  small  card,  on 
which  he  had  drawn  the  following  design.     Fisher  pro- 


^A 


rfv^- 


TheoomJ. 


Thefenoe. 


nounced  it  correct,  and  in  his  turn  gave  his  schoolmates 
an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  fence  which  composes  the 
corral 

When  the  boys  had  inspected  these  simple  diagrams, 
which  Douglas  considerably  improved  by  a  fancy  sketch  of 
an  elephant  pursuing  the  Fat  Boy  into  the  corral,  Fisher 
resumed  his  explanation : — ] 

Elephant  hunting  is  seldom  pursued  until  the  rice-sowing 
season  is  over,  in  order  that  it  may  not  unnecessarily  inter- 
fere with  agricultural  operations.  A  great  number  of  natives 
is  required  to  make  the  corral  effective,  and  as  they  are  well 
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aware  that  little  rice  will  be  gathered  for  their  gamers  if 
many  wild  elephants  remain  at  large,  they  usually  volunteer 
their  services  very  readily.  To  those  who  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  corral,  a  reward  is  paid  by  government. 

The  corral  is  invariably  pitched  in  a  route  much  fre- 
quented by  elephants  on  their  periodical  migration^to  the 
water,  and  the  trees  and  brushwood  around  it  are  left  un- 
disturbed. As  beaters,  a  host  is  employed  proportionate, 
you  win  say,  to  the  quality  of  the  game;  and  these  describe 
an  entire  circuit  round  the  locality  where  the  elephants  are 
supposed  to  have  collected. 

At  first  their  advances  are  slow  and  cautious,  so  as  to 
induce  the  wary  animals  to  move  slowly  in  the  desired 
direction.  An  entire  month  is  frequently  occupied  in  this 
preliminary  movement,  until  the  circle  of  beaters  is  eventu- 
ally contracted  to  half  its  original  radius.  The  elephants 
then  take  the  alarm,  and  the  beaters  on  their  part  take 
courage.  At  intervals  of  ten  paces  all  round  the  ring  great 
fires  are  kindled,  which  blase  both  night  and  day,  while 
headsmen  gallop  to  and  fro  that  no  laggard  may  neglect  his 
duty.  For  were  an  opening  once  discovered,  the  whole  herd 
would  quickly  effect  their  escape. 

In  a  corral  which  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  was  a  spectator 
of,  two  months  were  consumed  in  these  preparations,  and 
they  had  been  thus  far  completed  when  he  and  his  suite 
arrived  on  the  spot,  and  took  up  their  places  on  a  platform 
specially  erected  for  them,  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the 
corral.  Olose  beneath  them,  a  group  of  tame  elephants, 
sent  by  the  temples  and  the  chiefs  to  assist  in  securing  the 
wild  ones,  were  picketed  in  the  shade,  and  lazily  fanned 
themselves  with  leaves.  Three  distinct  herds,  whose  united 
numbers  were  variously  represented  at  from  forty  to  fifty 
elephants,  were  inclosed,  and  were  at  that  moment  concealed 
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in  the  juogle  within  a  short  distance  of  the  stockade.  Not 
a  sound  was  permitted  to  be  made ;  each  person  spoke  to 
his  neighbour  in  whispers ;  and  so  great  a  silence  was 
maintained  by  the  battalion  of  watchers  at  their  post,  that 
the  listener  could  sometimes  hear  the  rustling  of  the 
branches  as  some  of  the  elephants  stripped  off  their  leaves.* 

Suddenly  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
forest  was  broken  by  the  discordant  shouts  of  the  guard, 
the  rolling  of  the  drums  and  tom-toms,  and  the  rattle  of 
musketry ;  and  beginning  at  the  furthest  side  of  the  area, 
the  elephants  were  impelled  towards  the  portal  of  the  en- 
closure. The  watch-fires  were  increased  to  huge  shooting 
masses  of  flame,  which  seemed  to  describe  an  impenetrable 
ring  in  the  forest  wilds.  Thus  surrounded  and  goaded,  the 
herd  of  mighty  beasts  drove  madly  towards  the  only  spot 
which  seemed  free  from  their  tormentors — the  dark,  obscure, 
and  silent  corral,  and  immediately  its  gate  was  closed  upon 
the  struggling  mass.  Then,  with  a  melodramatic  effect, 
vast  bonfires  were  kindled  all  around  the  trap,  and  revealed 
the  strange  weird  scene  in  every  picturesque  detail 

The  elephants,  aroused  by  this  sudden  illumination, 
first  dashed  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  enclosure,  but 
being  arrested  by  the  powerful  fence,  started  back  to  regain 
the  gate,  which  they  found  closed  upon  them.  Their  terror 
was  sublime ;  they  hurried  round  the  corral  at  a  rapid  pace, 
but  seeing  it  girt  by  fire  on  every  side,  attempted  to  force 
the  stockade.  The  guards,  however,  were  on  the  alert,  and 
drove  them  back  with  spears  and  musketry  and  blazing 
torches,  so  that,  on  whatever  side  they  approached,  they 
were  speedily  repulsed.  OoUecting  into  one  body,  they 
would  pause  for  a  moment  in  apparent  bewilderment;  then 
start  off  in  another  direction,  as  if  to  try  some  point  which 

*  Sir  J.  E.  T«nn«nt, '  The  WUd  Slepluuit' 
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they  had  previoiul;  overlooked ;  bat  again  foiled,  retnnied 
to  their  forlorn  Testing-place  in  the  centre  of  the  corral 

Further  proceeding!  vere  deferred  until  the  morrow, 
when,  at  daylight.  Sir  Emenon  Tennent,  on  Tinting  the 
corral,  found  the  captirea  completelf  overcome,  and  hnddled 
together  in  a  group,  while  all  udes  of  the  encloaure  wera 
guarded  by  crowds  of  men  and  hoya,  with  speara  or  white 
peeled  wanda  about  ten  feet  long. 


I 

\ 
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It  was  now  time  to  bring  new  actors  upon  the  stage, 
that  the  proverbial  influence  of  the  female  sex  might  be 
tested  upon  these  wild  and  untamed  leyiathan&  Among 
the  elephatUesaes — pardon  the  word — employed  on  thia 
occasion  was  one  named  Siribeddi,  which  had  earned  a 
reputation  for  her  skill  as  a  decoy,  and  now  did  her  best 
to  justify  that  reputation. 

She  entered  the  corral  with  a  stealthy  step  and  a 
cunning  air  of  easy  composure,  proceeding  leisurely  in  the 
direction  of  the  captives,  and  occasionally  pausing  to  gather 
a  tuft  of  grass  or  a  few  succulent  leaves.  On  approaching 
the  herd  they  put  themselves  in  motion  to  salute  her,  and 
the  tusked  leader— their  Achilles  and  Nestor— advancing 
a  few  paces  before  them,  passed  his  trunk  over  her  head 
with  a  gentle  caress,  and  then  slowly  retired  to  his  com- 
panions. Siribeddi  followed  with  the  same  laggard  step,  and 
drew  herself  close  up  in  his  rear,  enabling  the  native  who 
acted  as  nooser,  and  who  had  followed  stealthily  behind,  to 
sl^)  the  noose  over  the  hind  foot  of  the  wild  elephant.  The 
latter,  instinctively  aware  of  his  danger,  shook  off  the  rope, 
and  turned  to  attack  the  man,  who  would  certainly  have 
perished,  had  not  Siribeddi  lifted  her  trunk,  and  driven  the 
assailant  back  among  the  herd. 

Once  more  the  terrified  beasts  huddled  together  in  the 
centre  of  the  corral,  when  two  mo^  decoys  were  sent  to 
Siribeddi's  assistance,  and  the  three  contrived  to  detach 
from  the  herd  the  largest  elephant  The  nooser  this  time 
secured  the  rope  over  the  brute's  hind  leg,  and  then,  with 
the  two  decoys,  retired,  leaving  Siribeddi  to  complete  the 
entrapment.  She  accordingly  drew  off  her  victim,  tail  first, 
towards  the  proper  tree.  Giving  her  end  of  the  rope  one 
turn  round  the  trunk,  she  endeavoured  to  haul  the  beast 
close  up  to  it,  but  this  feat  proving  beyond  her  strength,  one 
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of  the  tame  decoys  advanced  to  her  assistance,  placed  herself 
coorageoasly  opposite  the  groaning  captive,  and  with  her 
shoulder  against  his,  literally  backed  him  towards  the  tree ; 
Siribeddi,  meanwhile,  hauling  in  every  foot  of  rope  thus 
gained,  until  the  huge  beast  was  finally  '  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined.'  Now  came  up  the  other  decoy,  and,  pro- 
tected by  the  trio,  the  nooser  fastened  his  jungle-ropes  round 
the  brute's  other  legs,  securing  the  end  of  each  rope  to  a 
tree,  and  the  capture  was  completed.  I  am  near  the  end  of 
my  yam,  boys,  and  a  long  one  you  must  have  thought  it 

["Elephant  trapping,  it  seems.  Is  a  work  of  skill  and 
patience,"  said  Vernon,  "  in  which  the  beast  shows  himself 
almost  equal  to  man.  I  often  think  what  a  revolution 
would  be  effected  in  the  world,  if  the  animals  combined 
together  in  a  league  offensive  and  defensive.  It  would 
surely  tax  all  our  wit  and  strength  and  resources  in  such 
a  case  to  hold  our  own." 

"  I  am  very  well  satisfied,"  remarked  Douglas,  "  with  the 
present  state  of  affaira  To  venture  on  a  quotation,  I  should 
say  that '  whatever  is,  is  right'  However,  I  am  too  much 
interested  in  Fisher's  narrative  to  stop  the  way  with  an 
argument"] 

When  the  decoys  had  moved  off,  (resumed  Fisher,)  the 
captive  seemed  suddenly  to  awake  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  wretchedness.  Hitherto  he  had  remained  com- 
paratively calm  and  almost  passive  under  his  sufferings,  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  left  entirely  alone,  he  made  the  most  sur- 
prising efforts  to  free  himself  and  rejoin  his  companions. 
He  felt  the  ropes  with  his  trunk,  and  endeavoured  to  un- 
&8ten  the  numerous  knots;  he  drew  backwards  to  release 
his  fore-legs,  then  leaned  forward  to  extricate  the  hind  ones, 
tUl  every  branch  of  the  tall  tree  shook  with  his  persistent 
struggles.    In  his  anguish  he  literally  tcreamedy  raising  his 
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proboBcis  aloft  in  the  air ;  then,  like  a  man  fairly  overcome 
with  misery,  who  feek  that  life  for  him  has  neither  hope 
nor  pleasure,  he  fell  on  his  side,  laid  his  head  to  the  ground, 
and  pressed  down  his  doubled-in  trunk,  as  though  he  would 
bury  it  in  the  earth ;  suddenly  rising,  he  balanced  himself 
on  his  forehead  and  fore-legs,  holding  his  hind  feet  fairly  off 
the  ground.  This  scene  of  distress  continued  for  some  hours, 
with  occasional  pauses  of  apparent  stupor,  after  which  the 
struggle  was  renewed  at  intervals,  abruptly,  and  as  if  by 
some  sudden  impulsa  But  at  last  the  vain  strife  subsided, 
and  the  poor  animal  stood  perfectly  motionless,  the  image  of 
exhaustion  and  despair. 

Among  the  game  captured  on  this  occasion  were  two 
little  creatures  about  two  months  old.  When  the  mother 
of  the  smallest  was  noosed,  and  being  hauled  along  by  the 
decoys,  the  whelp  kept  dose  by  her  side,  as  if  to  soothe  and 
comfort  her,  and  occasionally  vented  its  anger  on  the 
noosers  by  butting  at  them  with  its  little  head.  Driven 
back  to  the  herd,  it  was  petted  and  fondled  by  another 
matronly  elephant,  but  as  soon  as  the  noosers  had  secured 
and  quitted  its  parent,  it  sprang  up,  and  scampered  off  to 
her  side.  Filial  affection,  however,  was  not  proof  against 
the  demands  of  appetite.  It  was  amusing  to  see-  how,  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  agony  and  affection,  the  little  fellows 
seized  on  every  article  of  food  that  was  thrown  to  them,  and 
ate  and  roared  simultaneously. 

For  three  days  the  captives  lay  in  the  corral,  the  older 
animals  at  first  r^ecting  the  food  brought  to  them  by  their 
captors,  and  trampling  it  under  foot  The  manner  in  which 
the  different  beasts  met  their  fate  was  singularly  character- 
istic. Some  stood  motionless,  as  though  prostrated  by  panic 
fear;  others  fretted  and  writhed  in  feverish  restlessness; 
others,  prone  upon  the  earth,  gave  vent  to  their  despair  in 
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low  but  ince&sant  moans.  Strict  watch  and  ward  were  still 
maintained  about  the  corral;  the  fires  blazed  at  night,  and 
those  watchers  who  were  not  on  duty  reclined  in  the  cheer- 
ful warmth  until  their  turn  cama  In  the  day-time  a  general 
holiday  was  kept,  and  from  far  and  near  the  dusky  natives 
flocked  to  the  welcome  spectacle.  They  assembled  by 
thousands :  aged  men  and  women ;  young  girls  a  year  or  so 
wedded,  with  a  baby  lashed  to  their  back ;  maidens,  dressed 
in  quaint  costume,  with  gold  ornaments  flashing  in  their 
dark  hair,  and  their  oiled  sweethearts  joining  with  them  in 
a  dance  to  the  soft  music  of  the  Eandyan  flute. 

At  length  the  proud  spirit  of  the  captive  is  subdued,  and 
a  stall  being  allotted  to  him  between  those  of  two  half-tamed 
elephants,  he  soon  reconciles  himself  to  his  fate,  and  returns 
to  his  food.  The  natives  who  attend  in  the  stable  are  each 
armed  with  a  hendoo,  whose  point  is  held  towards  the  wild 
elephant's  trunk— the  said  hendoo  being  not  unlike  a  whaler's 
harpoon,  or  a  spear-head  with  a  stout  hook  attached  to  it^ 
— while  others  rub  the  animal's  back,  and  hum  a  low  mono- 
tonous chant,  in  which,  according  to  its  age  and  eex,  it  is 
addressed  as  their '  mother,' '  son,'  or  '  father,'  and  advised 
to  behave  genteelly,  and  in  a  mild  and  tractable  manner. 
To  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  however,  he  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly insensible,  and  strikes  out  furiously  with  his 
trunk;  but  as  the  tender  proboscis  invariably  meets  the 
points  of  the  sharp  hendoo,  it  becomes  so  sore  and  painful 
that  it  is  soon  curled  up  out  of  harm's  way,  and  its  owner 
begins  to  acknowledge  the  folly  of  kicking  against  the 
pricks. 

He  IB  now  allowed  a  bath,  but  fond  as  he  is  of  water  in 
his  free  and  unconfined  state,  he  manifests  a  decided  aversion 
to  it  in  captivity.  He  has  to  be  driven  down  to  the  tank 
between  two  trained  companions;  his  legs  are  bound  with 
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rope ;  and  he  is  compelled  to  lie  down  by  a  free  application 
of  the  htndoo.    Finally,  the  native  doctor  is  called  in  to 
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tend  the  poor  animars  legs,  which  are  generally  cut  to  the 
bone  by  the  coarse  jungle  rope  employed  to  noose  him. 
The  wounds  frequently  do  not  heal  for  several  months,  or 
even  years.  And  thus  subjugated  by  man's  activity,  perse- 
verance, and  courage— as  well  as  by  the  treachery  of  his 
own  kind— the  leviathan,  which  once  roamed  at  will  through 
the  forest  solitudes,  may  be  found  treading  clay  in  a  brick- 
field, or  figuring  in  the  pageantry  of  some  Oriental  court 

[''I  wonder,"  said  Mounljoy,  "what  sort  of  eating  an 
elephant  steak  would  be.  I  have  heard  of  hippophagy,  or 
eating  horses ;  but  no  right-minded  man  would  like  to  sacri- 
fice for  his  kitchen  a  favourite  mare.  I  should  have  no  such 
scruples  about  an  elephant,  and  I  fancy  it  would  sound 
rather  jolly  to  tell  one's  cook  to  broil  an  elephant  chop,  or 
stew  down  some  elephant's-foot  jelly ! " 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Alfred,"  said  Seymour ;  "  but 
I  can  tell  you  that  elephant's  flesh  is  eaten — at  least  in  some 
parts  of  Africa— and  M^jor  Denham,  the  traveller,  asserts 
that  though  coarse,  it  is  better  flavoured  than  any  beef  he 
found  in  the  country.  Yaillant  speaks  of  it  as  making  quite 
a  dainty  dish,  which  might  tickle  the  palate  of  a  luxurious 
gastronome.  He  absolutely  indulges  in  ecstasies  on  the 
merits  of  baked  elephant's  foot,  and  declares  that  our 
modem  epicures,  with  all  their  contrivances,  have  never 
invented  anything  half  so  exquisite ! " 

"  Well,"  replied  Mountjoy, "  it  might  be  a  good  speculation 
to  import  elephant  pemmican,  though  I  can  fancy  the  as- 
tonishment of  people  at  seeing  placarded  in  the  provision 
shops,— 

'  Arrival  of  some  Fine  PicUed  Elephants'  Feet;' 

or,- 

'  Just  Imported :  Beal  Preserred  Elephant's  Tnmk; ' 
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or,— 

'  No  Mora  H3gh-prloed  Beef  And  MuHob.    Trj  our 
Bine  Stlted  Slephant'i  Bridwi!'" 

"I  think,"  said  Fisher,  laughing,  *' Englishmen  would 
rather  adhere  to  their  national  dish,  and  give  their  faith 
upon  the  yirtues  of  roast-heef  I  have  heard  an  old  aong 
declare  that— 

'  The  bnlna  of  nightlngalet, 
With  vnoinons  fat  of  ■naili. 
Between  two  oodldei  itewed, 
Is  meet  thst'i  eaaily  chewed; 
Talli  of  wonni  and  marrow  of  mice 
Do  make  a  diah  that'i  wondrona  nice!' * 

but  I  have  no  fimcy  for  such  culinary  novelties.] 

* 

ELEPHANT  HUNTING  IN  AFBICA. 

To  continue  my  narratives,  and  fly  from  Ceylon  to 
Egypt,  Mr.  Petherick  supplies  some  interesting  details  of  the 
mode  in  which  elephants  are  himted  at  Djour,  on  the  White 
Nilct  A  herd  having  made  its  appearance  in  the  vicinity, 
the  Djour  population  started  in  pursuit  Mr.  Petherick 
also  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  capacity  of  an 
eye-witness.  The  natives  had  separated  into  several  bands, 
and  scattered  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  bush. 
Joining  one  of  these,  he  found  that  a  chief,  named  Pfing, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  amity,  and  fifty 
men,  had  succeeded  in  bringing  an  elephant  to  bay,  around 
which  they  stood  in  a  circle ;  whilst  the  furious  young  beast, 
with  tusks  about  one  foot  in  length,  with  cocked  ears  and 
uplifted  trunk,  trumpeted  his  displeasure.  Turning  round, 
as  if  on  a  pivot,  he  confronted  the  party  from  whom  he 
expected  danger.    Pfing,  with  his  nephew,  a  lad  of  sixteen, 

*  Bp.  Perej,  'Beliqnei  of  Ancient  English  Poetry/  ed.  G.  Gflfillan,  1867. 
t  J.  Petherick,  'Egypt*  the  Sondan,  and  Oentral  AfHca'  (London :  1881). 
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sprung  into  the  ring  towards  him,  and  approached  to  a 
point  within  about  ten  yards.  The  lad  then  leapt  forward 
a  pace,  hurled  his  lance,  and  struck  the  elephant's  foot,— -an 
achievement  entitling  him  to  the  tusks. 

They  retired  now  as  quickly  as  they  advanced,  while 
the  enraged  beast  drawing  the  lance  with  his  trunk,  broke 
it  in  twain,  gave  a  loud  screech  of  rage,  and  darted  at  his 
assailants.  This  was  the  moment  for  the  negroes  on  his 
left  side  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack,  and  wounding  him 
with  their  spears,  they  effectually  diverted  his  attention 
from  his  previous  enemies.  Then,  with  equal  rapidity,  he 
was  assailed  on  the  right  side,  half  a  dozen  lances  piercing 
his  body  up  to  the  very  socket 

The  maddened  animal  stood  still  for  a  moment,  squirt- 
ing water  from  his  trunk  on  his  bleeding  wounds,  extracting 
some  of  the  spears,  and  snapping  them  like  reeds.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  was  subjected  to  renewed  attacks,  until, 
losing  patience,  he  rushed  off  at  a  hard  trot  with  several  of 
the  lances  sticking  in  his  body.  The  negroes  followed  at 
their  utmost  speed,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  a  second 
time  to  bay.  After  repeated  charges,  the  poor  brute  was 
overcome.  Four  others  had  fallen;  and  during  this  and 
the  following  day  both  men  and  women  found  ample  em- 
ployment in  securing  the  meat,  with  the  akin  attached  to 
it,  for  consumption.  Great  were  the  r^oidngs  in  the  Djour 
on  an  occasion  so  auspicious ! 

This  method  of  killing  the  elephant  is  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  tribes,  who  also  excavate  pitfalls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  pools  or  streams  where  the  herds  are  accustomed 
to  drink,  and  across  narrow  gorges  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Ddr  district,  through  which  they  have  to  pass. 
A  Djour  negro  related  to  Mr.  Petherick  a  remarkable 
instance  of  an  elephant  which  had  fallen  into  a  trap  of 
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this  kind  being  extricated  from  itr  by  the  tronks  of  his 
companions. 

Another  mode  of  'killing  made  easy'  is  practised  by 
some  of  the  upper  Ddr  and  Baer  tribes:  a  strong  lance, 
with  a  handle  five  feet  long,  the  extremity  sh^ied  like  a 
dub,  in  diameter  about  four  inches,  is  weighted  with  a 
stone,  fixed  to  it  with  cords,  and  plastered  over  with  clay, 
the  whole  being  made  as  heavy  as  possible.  With  this 
instrument  a  negro,  conversant  with  the  noonday  haunts  of 
the  elephants,  which  are  invariably  found 

'  Under  the  thade  of  meluicholy  bonghi,' 

ascends  a  large  tree,  and  laying  himself  out  on  a  branch, 
quietly  expects  the  arrival  of  his  prey.  As  soon  as  one 
passes  directly  under  his  covert,  he  drives  his  spear,  with 
all  his  force,  into  his  back  or  shoulders.  When  the  blow 
has  been  skilfully  directed,  the  animal  may  bound  about 
for  a  short  time,  but  he  only  increases  the  oscillation  of  the 
spear,  and  accelerates  his  death. 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  herd  of  elephants  was 
announced,  containing  amongst  the  number  a  female  with 
a  young  cub,  Mr.  Petherick  oflfered  a  large  reward  for  the 
baby  elephant,  if  taken  alive  and  unii^'ured.  After  much 
manoeuvring,  the  negroes  contrived  to  separate  the  herd, 
and  detach  the  mother  and  her  offspring.  Mounted  on  a 
mule,  Mr.  Petherick  anxiously  followed  her,  although  he 
found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  up  with  the  negroes. 

At  length  the  elephant  was  brought  to  bay.  She 
fought  desperately  with  her  assailants,  who,  with  wonderful 
activity,  bounded  towards  her,  discharged  their  lances,  and 
retreated  dexterously.  Incessant  attacks  of  this  kind,  made 
by  small  detachments  of  the  negroes,  roused  the  animal  to 
a  terrible  state  of  fury.    She  mercilessly  charged  first  one 
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party  and  then  another;  the  excitement  of  the  negroes 
seeming  to  equal  that  of  the  elephant 

Daring  the  heat  of  the  affray  little  notice  had  been 
taken  of  the  young  one  by  the  shouting,  yelling,  struggling 
negroes;  she  had,  however,  engaged  all  Mr.  Petherick*8 
attention,  and  even  his  sympathy,  for  whilst  her  mother 
was  hazarding  the  most  furious  charges,  she  followed  her  at 
the  top  of  her  speed.  With  raised  tail  and  ears,  with  fresh 
shrill  note  and  uplifted  trunk,  she  indicated  plainly  the  same 
feelings  which  animated  the  mother.  At  length,  the  latter 
being  sorely  pressed,  the  young  elephant  seemed  fully 
conscious  of  her  danger,  and  volunteering  her  assistance, 
bravely  charged  the  negroes,  pressed  into  their  very  ranks, 
and  tripped  up  several  of  them  by  her  furious  sallies. 

Her  loud  repeated  cries  now  attracted  the  attention  of 
her  mother,  and,  facing  a  volley  of  spears  with  as  much 
indifference  as  Leonidas  and  his  Qreeks  confronted  the 
lances  of  the  Persian  host,  she  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  her 
o£bpring.  This  she  effected ;  braving  another  discharge  of 
spears  while  she  caressed  her  young  and  sheltered  it 
between  her  fore-legs.  Renewed  attacks  seemed  but  to  call 
forth  fresh  displays  of  energy.  The  combat,  however,  was 
too  unequal  to  be  much  longer  protracted;  the  young 
elephant,  pierced  by  a  heedless  negro,  dropped  dead;  and 
its  mother  soon  afterwards  succumbed,  her  body  literally 
perforated  with  lances.  She  proved  to  be  an  old  elephant, 
her  long  and  taper  tusks  weighing  fifty  pounds  each. 

The  female  Afirican  elephant— unlike  the  Asiatic— is 
provided  with  tusks  as  well  as  the  male,  but,  in  general, 
they  are  shorter  and  much  thinner.  The  right  tusk,  which 
is  most  used  for  digging  roots,  is  not  unfrequently  broken 
at  the  extremity,  or  is  always  so  much  worn  as  to  be  shorter 
than  its  companion.    Tusks  differ  according  to  latitude; 
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those,  for  instance,  in  the  more  northern  latitudes  being 
shorter,  thicker,  less  hollowed,  and  heavier  than  those  in 
the  sontL  Thus,  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  in  the  Shillook 
oonntiy  will  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  that 
-of  an  elephant  from  the  Bftri,  only  from  sey enty  to  eighty. 

["Are  there  any  white  African  elephants?"   inquired 
Vernon.] 

No,  (answered  Fisher;)  I  believe  they  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  Burman  empire.  The  so-called  white — or 
yellowish-white — elephant  is,  in  fact,  an  animal  afflicted 
with  leprofly,  and  it  is  only  for  their  rarity  that  these 
albinos  of  the  carnivorous  races  can  be  valued.  In  Siam 
they  are  treated  with  peculiar  consideration.  Slaves  min- 
ister to  them  with  fear  and  trembling;  they  are  fed 
luxuriously  and  housed  sumptuously;  and  when  they  are 
angry,  the  people  cover  their  heads  as  if  a  god  had  frowned 
upon  theuL  Becord  is  preserved  of  a  white  Siamese  ele- 
phant that  was  the  cause  of  constant  hostilities  between 
two  nations  for  nearly  a  century,  and  was  red  with  the 
blood  of  five  kings  and  tiiousands  of  soldiers.  A  hundred 
men  attended  on  this  terrible  beast,  which  was  fed  out  of 
golden  vessels. 

The  Burmese  regard  the  white  elephant  with  supersti- 
tious veneration,  and  should  he  give  an  unusual  grunt  will 
break  off  the  most  important  negotiations,  or  pause  in  the 
most  critical  enterprises.  In  Siam  he  is  considered  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  regalia  of  sovereignty ;  just  as  the 
ooronation-chair,  ampulla,  or  crown,  is  in  Great  Britain. 
'  Boyalty,'  says  an  intelligent  traveller,  *  is  incomplete  with- 
out him;  and  the  more  there  are,  the  more  perfect  is  the  state 
of  the  kingly  office  considered.  Both  the  court  and  people 
would  consider  it  as  peculiarly  inauspicious  to  want  a  white 
elephant,  and  hence  the  repute  in  which  they  are  held,  and 
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the  anxiety  to  obtain  them ;  the  capture  of  a  white  elephant 
IB  oonsequently  highly  rewarded.  The  one  which  I  saw  was 
first  discovered  by  four  common  villagers,  each  of  whom 
receiyed  two  thousand  five  hundred  ticals  in  money,  and 
offices,  titles,  and  estates.  While  I  was  at  Ava,'  says  my 
authority, '  a  report  was  brought  that  a  white  elephant  had 
been  seen ;  but  it  was  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
capture  and  transport  on  a  sledge  over  the  cultivated 
country  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  destruction  of 
ten  thousand  baskets  of  rice.  His  mi^esty,  when  informed 
of  this  trivial  consideration,  replied,  with  sublime  enthusiaBm, 
"What  signifies  the  destruction  of  ten  thousand  baskets 
of  rice,  in  comparison  with  the  possession  of  a  white  ele- 
phantr'* 

["  Tou  have  told  us  how  elephants  are  entrapped,"  said 
Douglas,  **  but  I  should  like  to  hear  something  of  the  way 
in  which  they  are  usually  hunted."] 

*'  I  daresay  one  of  you  fellows  can  help  me  here,  (replied 
Fisher,)  but  I  must  first  conclude  my  notes  upon  the 
elephants  habits  and  peculiarities.  For  instance :  he  has 
a  marked  dread  of,  or  dislike  to,  anything  like  a  fence  or 
stockade.  The  Singhalese  think  it  sufficient  to  throw  up 
around  their  rice-fields  an  enclosure  of  sb'ght  sticks,  which, 
here  in  Yorkshire,  would  not  keep  out  a  short-horn.  It  is 
seldom  above  six  feet  high,  and  yet  is  very  rarely  broken. 
Pathways  about  twenty  feet  broad  run  between  the  fences, 
and  in  the  night  the  wild  herds  pass  along  these  routes  to 
the  water-tanks  without  doing  the  slightest  injury.  But 
leave  a  gap  in  the  hurdle,  and  woe  betide  the  young  green 
crops!  An  elephant  wounded  by  the  hunter  will  rarely 
pursue  his  antagonist  through  a  hedge,  but  will  run  to  and 

*  J.  Gmrfard,  'Jonrnal  of  an  Embtmj  to  the  Conii  of  Ara  ia  18ST, 
•dii  London,  18M. 
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fro  for  several  yards  in  search  of  an  opening.  Is  this  extra- 
ordinary timidity  or  suspicion  owing,  as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
suggests,  to  some  instinctive  consciousness  that  his  superior 
bulk  exposes  him  to  danger  from  sources  that  for  lighter 
animals  might  have  no  capability  of  evil )  Some  similar 
apprehension  is  evident  in  the  deer,  which  shrinks  firom 
attempting  a  fence  of  wire,  although  it  will  leap,  without 
hesitation,  a  stone  wall  of  greater  height.  '  At  the  same 
time,'  says  Tennent,  'the  caution  with  which  the  elephant 
is  supposed  to  approach  insecure  ground,  and  places  of 
doubtful  solidity,  appears  to  me,  so  far  as  my  observation 
and  experience  extend,  to  be  overrated ;  and  the  number  of 
temporary  bridges  annually  broken  down  by  elephants  in 
all  parts  of  Ceylon  is  sufficient  to  show  that,'although  in 
captivity,  and  when  familiar  with  such  structures,  the  tame 
ones  may,  and  doubtless  do,  exhibit  all  the  wariness  at- 
tributed to  them,  yet  in  a  state  of  liberty,  and  while  unac- 
customed to  such  artificial  appliances,  their  instincts  are  not 
sufficient  to  ensure  their  safety.' 

The  sagacity  of  the  elephant  almost  approaches  reason, 
and  to  some  extent  he  possesses  a  faculty  of  combining  his 
ideas  or  recollections.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is 
afforded  in  a  well-known  tale.  An  elephant  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing  daily  through  a  particular  street  in  some 
Eastern  town.  A  tailor,  seated  at  an  open  window  on  the 
route,  gave  the  huge  beast  a  cocoa-nut  several  mornings  as 
he  passed  by.  At  length,  to  amuse  himself,  the  tailor 
substituted  for  his  usual  gift  an  empty  nut,  and  much 
enjoyed  the  elephant's  discomfiture.  He  repeated  this  trick 
the  next  morning.  On  the  third,  the  elephant  flung  aside 
the  shell  as  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  him,  and  dashed  over 
the  astounded  tailor  a  volume  of  dirfy  water  from  hia 
uplifted  trunk.    Here  it  is  evident  that  the  animal  under* 
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itood  the  nature  of  the  indignity  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
and,  concluding  that  it  would  be  offered  to  him  again  and 
yet  again,  waa  prepared  to  resent  it. 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  tales  of  hia  sagacity  I 
scarcely  remember  to  have  read  one  more  curious  or  interesb- 
ing  than  that  which  the  poet  Rogers  attributes  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington.  '  Elephants,'  said  the  Duke, '  are  used 
always  in  war  (in  India)  for  conveyance  of  stores  or  artillery. 
I  had  onoe  occauon  to  send  my  men  through  a  river  upon . 
some.  A  drunken  soldier  fell  off,  and  was  carried  down  by 
the  torrent  til]  he  scnunbled  np  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  I  sent  the  elephant  after  him,  and  with  large 
atrides  he  obeyed  hia  driver.  When  airived  he  could  not 
get  near  the  rock,  and  he  stiffened  bis  tail  to  serve  as  a 
plank.    The  man  was  too  drunk  to  avail  bimeelf  of  it,  and 
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the  elephant  aeued  him  with  his  tnmk,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resistance  he  made,  and  the  many  cuffs  he  gave  that 
sensitive  part,  placed  him  on  his  back.' 

He'  has  a  singular  power  of  detecting  the  existence  ot 
danger.  If  the  hunter  attacks  a  herd  at  night,  and  performs 
his  murderous  exploits  with  the  utmost  stealthiness,  on  the 
morrow  not  a  single  elephant  will  be  left  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. By  some  means  eveiy  member  of  the  herd  leaves  the 
presence  of  the  deadly  rifle,  and  with  extraordinary  celerity 
they  gather  together  and  migrate  to  some  securer  locality. 
They  seem  to  convey  intelligence  of  present  and  coming 
peril  by  uttering  with  the  lips  a  low,  suppressed  sound,  like 
the  twittering  of  a  bird,  which  the  elephant-hunters  call 
'prut'  When  the  danger  is  imminent  they  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  which  have  been  compared  to  *  the  hollow 
booming  of  an  empty  tub  when  struck  with  a  wooden  mallet 
or  a  muffled  sledge.'  These  are  probably  caused  by  his 
striking  the  ground  forcibly  with  the  point  of  his  trunk. 

[^  I  have  read  of  rogue  elephants,"  said  Yemon ;  **  why  are 
they  so  designated,  Fisher)"] 

It  appears,  (replied  Fisher,)  that  elephants  associate 
in  well  defined  family-groups.  A  distinct  similarity  of 
feature  has  been  detected  among  various  members  of  a  herd. 
Thus,  in  a  herd  of  one  and  twenty,  captured  in  Oeylon  in 
1844,  it  was  observed  that  the  trunk  of  each  exhibited  the 
same  peculiar  formation.  In  another  society  of  thirty-five 
captives,  the  eyes  of  all  were  of  the  same  colour.  These 
families  aggregate  together  in  one  large  herd  on  very  friendly 
terms,  sometimes  numbering  two  or  three  hundred  indi- 
viduals, but  if  any  alarm  arises,  the  leader  of  each  family 
sounds  his  warning  note,  and  the  mass  dissolves  into  its 
separate  component  parta  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
alliaQces  from  one  family  into  another  are  discouraged  by 
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the  elder  elephants,  so  that  if  through  any  evil  chance  an 
unfortunate  animal  lose  all  his  kith  and  kin,  he  is  regularly 
ostracized — 

[*' Ostracized;  what  do  you  mean,  Fisher  1"  interrupted 
the  Fat  Boy. 
"  He  means,  *  sent  to  Goyentry/  "  replied  Douglaa] 

Yes,  (continued  Fisher;}  none  of  the  herd  will  consort 
with  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  live  in  utter  loneliness, 
cut  off  from  the  companionship  of  his  fellows  by  their  own 
act  This  excommunicated  solitary  is  a  sort  of  Ishmael ; 
he  is  against  every  other  elephant,  and  every  elephant  is 
against  him.  He  may  bathe  and  drink  at  the  same  pool, 
but  he  may  not  hope  to  find  a  mate  among  the  herd.  Even 
if  trapped  with  the  herd,  when  you  would  suppose  that 
mutual  danger  would  create  mutual  sympathy,  he  must 
stand  apart,  and  neither  expect  nor  offer  any  condolences. 
There  are  no  caresses  for  him,  and,  on  his  part,  he  is  ani-« 
mated  by  a  bitter  antipathy  for  his  kind.  Solitude  makes 
him  morose ;  he  is  less  timorous  of  man  than  his  fellows ; 
breaks  through  the  fences  into  rice-field  and  cocoa-nut 
plantations ;  and  will  even  intrude  himself  among  the  rice 
reapers,  and  carry  off  a  fragrant  sheaf  or  two  at  his  pleasure. 

It  is  to  this  banned  and  excommunicated  animal  that 
the  Hindus  give  the  appellation  of  Gocndah  or  Saurij  and 
the  Singhalese,  of  Bora,  which,  being  interpreted,  means 

[''  Bravo,  Fisher,"  cried  Douglas ;  "  I  now  find  that  an 
astonishing  similarity  exists  between  man-kind  and  elephant- 
kind,  and  that  both  look  upon  the  unfortunate  with  equal 
aversion.  Well ;  I  suppose  that  each  of  these  family-groups 
has  its  patriarch  or  ruler/* 

**  Yes,"  replied  Fisher ; "  but  it  is  not  always  the  strongest 
or  biggest  animal  in  the  herd  that  acts  ss  leader.     A 
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principle  of  selection  prevails,  and  as  females  are  sometimes 
found  in  command,  we  may  conclude  that  the  most  sagacious 
or  boldest  animal  is  generally  chosen,  or  tacitly  allowed,  to 
rule.  The  other  elephants  exhibit  as  sincere  a  loyal^ 
towards  their  chief  as  any  civilized  nation  towards  a 
popular  sovereign.  They  would  die  to  save  him,  they  watch 
his  lightest  gesture,  they  allow  him  to  chastise  them,  they 
seek  to  receive  in  their  own  bodies  the  huntePs  bullets 
intended  for  his.  This  admirable  devotedness  is  repaid  on 
the  part  of  the  leader  by  equal  fidelity ;  and  many  princes 
and  peoples  might  learn  mutual  lessons  from  the  elephant"] 

AN  AFIVCnNO  SCENE. 

A  modem  traveller  records  a  scene  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness,  illustrative  of  this  attachment  between  the 
herd  and  their  chief.  He  had  concealed  himself  at  night  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  tank ;  the  moon  shone  brightiy, 
and  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  animals.  After  waiting  about  two  hours,  he 
saw  an  unusually  large  elephant  issue  from  the  dense  cover, 
and  cautiously  advance  across  the  open  ground  to  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  tank,  where  he  stood  perfectly  motion- 
less. So  quiet  had  the  elephants  become,  although  they 
had  been  roaring  and  breaking  the  jungle  throughout  the 
day  and  evening,  that  not  a  movement  was  now  to  be  heard. 
The  huge  sentinel  remained  in  his  position,  firm  and  still  as 
a  statue,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  made  three  successive 
stealthy  advances  of  several  yards,  halting  for  some  minutes 
between  each,  with  ears  bent  forward  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound,  and  in  this  way  he  moved  slowly  to  the  water's 
marge. 

Still  he  did  not  venture  to  quench  his  thirst,  for  though 
his  fore-feet  were  partly  in  the  tank,  and  his  colossal  bulk 
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was  mirrored  clear  in  the  water,  he  renuuned  for  some 
minutes  listening  in  perfect  silence 

Not  a  motion  was  diaceniible  either  m  himself  or  his 
shadow.  He  returned  slowly  and  warily,  like  an  Indian 
scout,  to  the  position  he  had  first  assumed  on  emerging  from 
the  forest 
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Here,  after  awhile,  he  was  joined  by  five  others,  and 
with  4;hese  he  proceeded  as  cautiously,  but  somewhat  more 
quickly,  than  before,  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tank,  and 
then  posted  his  patrols. 

His  next  step  was  to  return  into  the  forest-glades  and 
collect  around  him  the  whole  herd,  which  must  have 
amounted  to  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  individuals. 
These  he  led  across  the  open  area  with  the  most  imperturb- 
able gravity  and  composure  till  he  joined  the  advance 
guard,  when  he  left  them  for  a  moment  and  repeated  his 
former  reconnaissance  at  the  edge  of  the  tank.  After  which, 
and  having  apparently  satisfied  himself  that  no  enemy  was 
to  be  apprehended,  he  returned,  and  obviously  gave  the 
order  to  advance,  for  in  a  moment  the  entire  herd  moved 
into  the  water  with  a  d^ee  of  unreserved  confidence  so 
directly  opposite  to  the  caution  and  timidity  which  had 
marked  their  previous  movements,  that  our  traveller  declares 
he  will  never  be  persuaded  there  was  not  rational  and  pre- 
concerted co-operation  throughout  the  whole  party,  and  a 
degree  of  responsible  authority  ezerdsed  by  the  patriarch 
leader. 

He  continued  to  watch  them  with  great  interest  until 
they  had  satisfied  themselves  both  in  bathing  and  drinking, 
when  he  bethought  himself  of  trying  how  small  a  noise 
would  frighten  them  from  their  fancied  security.  All  he 
did  was  to  snap  a  little  branch,  and  away  went  the  whole 
herd  like  a  group  of  startled  children,  each  of  the  smaller 
calves  being  apparently  shouldered  and  carried  along 
between  two  of  the  older  elephants. 

['*  Well,"  ezdaimed  Yemon,  "I  had  no  idea  these  mighty 
fellows  were  so  cowardly.  Size  does  not  give  courage,  thaf  s 
clear." 

**  Not  so  much  cowardly  as  timorous,"  interrupted  Beau- 
champ. 
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"What's  the  difltinctionr'  inqaired  YernoiL 

Beauchamp  hesitated  a  moment,  for  he  was  naturally 
bashful.  He  then  replied  :  ''The  timorous  fear  only  those 
dangers  or  enemies  which  are  unseen,  and  frequently  show 
themselves  capable  of  great  resolution  and  matchless  intre- 
pidity when  confronted  with  a  visible  peril  The  cowardly 
are  never  braced  up  by  any  stimulus  to  a  deed  worthy  of 
record.  '  They  can  neither  repel  attack  nor  endure  suffering. 
Many  a  timorous  woman  has  gloriously  worn  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  but  the  coward  flies  from  the  field  where  the 
liberties  of  his  country  are  at  stake." 

*'  A  good  definition,"  observed  Fisher ; "  and  I  may  confirm 
it  by  observing  that  it  is  only  of  man— man,  the  lord  of 
creation,  and  the  natural  ruler  of  the  animal  world— the 
elephant  exhibits  any  apprehension.  All  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  acknowledge  his  superiority;  the  tiger  shrinks  at 
his  approach  into  the  recesses  of  the  jungle,  the  lion  retires 
into  his  secret  lair.  Tou  know,  too,  my  boys,  that  in  ancient 
warfare  he  played  a  conspicuous  and  not  dishonourable 
part." 

"Yes,"  said  Vernon;  "but  when  once  the  soldiers  of  the 
opposing  army  got  accustomed  to  him  the  tables  were 
turned—" 

"And  the  elephant  turned  with  them,"  said  Douglas, 
laughing.    "  The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  table-turning !" 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  Sholto.  When  Hannibal 
invaded  Italy  the  elephants  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at 
first  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Romans,  but  when 
they  had  become  accustomed  to  their  towering  stature  and 
prodigious  bulk,  they  learned  to  regard  them  with  indif* 
ference,  and  by  the  employment  of  balls  of  fire  even  drove 
them  back  in  terror  and  confusion  upon  the  Carthaginian 
ranks."] 
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BLBFHANT8  EMPLOYED  IN  WAR. 

Elephants  were  principally  employed,  (resumed  Fisher,) 
in  the  wars  of  £astem  nations.  A  curious  story  is  told  re- 
specting their  use  by  the  great  Assyrian  queen  Semiramis, 
when  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Stabrobates,  an  Indian 
potentate.  She  was  leading  her  armies  into  his  dominions, 
and  to  compensate  for  her  want  of  elephants,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  terrify  her  enemies,  who  believed  that  those 
colossal  animals  only  existed  in  India,  she  caused  three 
hundred  thousand  black  oxen  to  be  slaughtered,  and  their 
skins  stitched  together  and  stretched  upon  frameworks 
designed  to  represent  the  elephant,  pkcing  within  each  a 
camel  and  his  driver  to  provide  for  their  locomotion. 
Stabrobates,  however,  either  from  traitors  in  the  Assyrian 
camp,  or  by  his  own  spies,  had  received  intelligence  of  this 
manoeuvre,  and,  therefore,  when  the  two  armies  met  in 
battle,  directed  a  fierce  charge  of  horsemen  against  the 
fictitious  elephants.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  horse 
has  an  innate  abhorrence  of  the  camel,  and  when  the  cavalry 
approached  the  leather-covered  framework  their  steeds 
scented  the  camels,  and,  stricken  with  a  panic,  carried  their 
riders  back  into  their  own  battalions.  Stabrobates  was  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  this  sudden  alarm,  but  he 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  led  his  elephants  against 
their  uncouth  resemblances.  The  camels  were  paralysed 
before  these  formidable  opponents,  which  trampled  them  on 
the  ground,  pierced  them  with  their  tusks,  and  completely 
routed  the  Assyrian  army. 

The  great  Timour  when  he  invaded  India  with  the  view 
of  overthrowing  the  Moslem  potentate  Mahmood  (a.d.  1399), 
was  opposed  by  the  latter  with  a  cohort  of  elephants.  He 
devised  an  ingenious  stratagem  to  render  them  powerless. 
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Around  his  camp  he  caused  an  immense  trench  to  be  ex- 
cavated, and  this  he  protected  with  a  rampart  of  shields  or 
bucklers ;  round  the  rampart  he  posted  buf&loes,  securely 
fastened  by  the  necks  and  feet,  with  brambles  upon  their  heads, 
which  he  set  on  fire  as  soon  as  the  elephants  approached. 
The  Mohammedan  host  was  composed  of  40,000  foot,  10,000 
horse,  and  elephants  armed  with  cuirasses,  and  poisoned 
daggers  upon  their  trunks.  The  towers  which  they  carried 
on  their  backs  were  filled  with  cross-bowmen  and  archers, 
who  fought  securely  under  cover.  On  their  sides  were 
placed  numerous  natives,  with  iron  pots  full  of  melted  pitch 
and  blazing  naphtha,  and  rockets  shod  with  iron«  The 
Tartar  army  was  affrighted  at  this  formidable  array ;  and, 
when  the  Moslems  beat  their  brass  kettle-drums,  and  sounded 
their  countless  bells,  cymbals,  and  trumpets,  they  showed  a 
signal  disposition  to  save  themselves  by  flight  Timour, 
however,  encouraged  them  with  brave  words,  and,  flinging 
himself  on  his  knees,  prayed  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  give  him 
the  victory.  The  battle  began.  The  Sultan's  elephants 
threw  his  own  left  wing  into  disorder;  the  right  was  re- 
pulsed, and  Timour  himself  led  his  soldiers  against  the 
centre.  The  elephants  fled  before  the  sabres  of  the  horse- 
men. The  expert  swordsmen  aimed  at  the  trunks  of  the 
terrified  animals,  and  many  of  them  were  strewed  over  the 
field  with  the  slain.  The  alarm  which  the  supposed  invinci- 
bility of  the  elephants  had  produced  was  dissipated  for  ever. 
Timoui's  grandson,  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  wounded  an 
elephant,  and  drove  the  animal  before  him  into  his  grand- 
father's camp.  The  next  day  Timour  sat  on  the  throne  of 
the  Indian  sovereign,  and  received  the  homage  of  his  new 
subjects.  Twelve  rhinoceroses  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
elephants  were  paraded  before  him. 
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KUBLAI  KHAN  AND  THE  BLEPHANTSL 

The  aocounts  given  by  the  old  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  of 
the  great  battle  in  whidi  Kublai  Khan  first  sutgugated  the 
Indian  elephants,  is  full  of  interest.*  It  was  in  the  year 
1272  that  Kublai  was  at  war  with  the  King  of  Ava,  who, 
powerful  in  the  number  of  his  subjects,  in  territory,  and  in 
wealth,  resolved  upon  aggressive  operations.  Learning  that 
a  Tartar  army  had  arrived  at  Yochang,  he  immediately 
marched  to  attack  it,  in  the  hope  that  its  destruction  would 
deter  the  Grand  Khan  from  again  attempting  to  station  an 
armed  force  on  the  borders  of  his  dominion&  For  this 
purpose  he  assembled  a  numerous  host,  and  collected  a 
multitude  of  elephants,  upon  whose  backs  laige  wooden 
towers  were  erected,  each  capable  of  containing  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  soldiers.  With  this  formidable  armament  he 
took  the  road  to  Yolchang,  where  the  Tartar  army  lay  en- 
camped, and,  tarrying  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  designed 
to  give  his  warriors  a  few  days'  rest 

But»  being  apprised  that  the  Tartars  had  descended  into 
the  plain,  he  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion,  took  up 
his  ground  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  proceeded  to 
draw  up  his  forces.  He  placed  his  elephants  in  the  van, 
and  disposed  his  cavalry  and  infantry  in  two  extended  wings 
in  their  rear,  but  with  a  considerable  interval  between  them. 
Here  he  took  his  own  station,  and  proceeded  to  animate  his 
men,  and  encourage  them  to  fight  valiantly,  assuring  them 
of  their  victory,  as  well  from  the  superiority  of  their  numbers, 
being  four  to  one,  as  from  their  formidable  body  of  armed 
elephants,  whose  shock  the  enemy,  never  before  having  been 
engaged  with  such  antagonists,  could  by  no  means  with- 
stand. 

*  'TiftTeli  of  Muroo  Polo/  tniuL  Iqr  Mandea,  ed.  hj  Wright,  1864. 
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Then,  giving  orders  for  sounding  a  prodigious  number 
o(  warlike  instruments,  he  advanced  boldly  with  his  whole 
army  towards  that  of  the  Tartars.  But  Eubki  Khan  had 
commanded  them  to  remain  firm,  and  attempt  no  forward 
movement,  suffering  the  Burmese  to  approach  their  entrench- 
ments. As  soon  as  the  latter  were  within  a  hundred  yards 
or  so,  the  Tartars  rushed  forth  with  loud  shouts,  and  with  a 
valour  worthy  of  their  old  repute.  But  their  horses,  unac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  the  huge  castled  elephants,  were 
terrified,  and,  wheeling  about,  could  not  be  brought  to  the 
charge  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  their  riders.  Kublai 
Khan  was  not  dismayed  by  this  unexpected  disorder,  but, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  instantly  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  dismount,  and  their  horses  to  be  taken  into  the  neighbour- 
ing forest  and  fastened  to  the  trees. 

The  Tartars  then  briskly  advanced  on  foot  towards  the 
threatening  line  of  elephants,  and  poured  in  a  very  storm  of 
arrows.  So  swift  were  their  discharges,  all  the  missiles 
being  directed  against  the  animals,  and  none  against  the 
soldiers  in  the  wooden  towers,  that  galled,  inAmated,  and 
alarmed,  they  gave  way,  and  fell  back  upon  their  own  people 
in  the  rear,  trampling  them  under  foot,  and  throwing  the 
whole  army  into  confusion.  Smarting  with  the  pain  of  their 
wounds,— affrighted  by  the  shouting  of  their  assailants,— 
they  became  ungovernable,  and,  at  length,  in  a  frenzy  of 
rage  and  fear,  rushed  into  a  portion  of  the  wood  not  occupied 
by  the  Tartars.  Here  it  happened  that»  from  the  intertangle- 
ment  of  the  branches  of  large  trees,  they  broke  with  loud 
crashes  the  castles  that  were  upon  their  backs,  and  involved  in 
the  ruin  the  unfortunate  soldiers  posted  within  them.  On 
seeing  the  utter  rout  of  the  elephants,  the  Tartan  were  fired 
with  fresh  courage,  remounted  their  horses,  renewed  the 
assault,  and  completely  repulsed  the  Burmese  host 
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['^Gonie  Fisher*  cried  Vemoii,  '^that's  a  fiunooa  stoiy. 
I  ooold  sit  and  Esten  to  yoa  for  hours !" 

'^Mr.  Win  wood  Beade,  an  adTentmons  Afiican  trayelkr, 
has  graphically  described  the  mode  in  vhich  the  elephant 
is  entrapped  by  the  Africans  of  the  vest  coasts  and  it  voaM 
be  difficnlt  to  find  a  more  striking  illostration  of  that  child- 
like simplicity  vhich  is  not  less  characteristic  of  the  elephant 
than  his  sagadty.*^ 

AK  AFRICAN  NOHAL. 

The  ground  enclosed  for  the  nghdl,  trap,  or  pound,  was 
one  of  those  comparatively  open  patches  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  dense  Equatorial  foresta  It  was  covered  with 
a  thick  shrubby  v^;etation,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  large 
trees.  Under  one  of  these,  he  was  told,  the  elephants  lay 
asleep.  The  enclosure  was  frail  enough ;  a  circle  of  posts 
and  railings  which  would  have  been  easily  broken  through 
by  a  Shetland  pony.  Mounting  on  the  railings,  Mr.  Reado 
surveyed  the  scene  with  interest,  and  especially  directed  his 
attention  to  a  fine  old  tusker,  not  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
which  was  swinging  himself  on  three  feet,  sometimes  lasily 
raising  his  trunk  to  the  tree  above  him,  and  always  un- 
conscious, apparently,  of  the  hum  and  murmur  around. 
Imagine,  says  Mr.  Beade,  such  a  giant  of  intelligence  decoyed 
into  so  palpable  a  trap !  Imagine  this  monster,  which  can 
uproot  trees,  confined  within  a  fence  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  calf.  Imagine  this  philosopher  of  so  high  an  order 
surrounded  by  talking  savages.  You  do  not  know  how  a 
negro  talks !  You  know  how  a  boy  of  the  lower  form 
chatters — how  a  village  gossip  tattles — how  a  monkey 
gabbles— but  you  do  not  know  how  a  negro  talks.  What 
can  be  the  feelings  of  the  elephant,  with  his  retiring  nature 
and  his  gentle  repugnance  to  man,  in  such  a  position  f  Why, 
he  would  be  a  Timon  of  Athens  '  blocked'  at  Temple  Bar. 
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Mr.  Beade  asked  how  the  elephants  came  within  the 
nghdl^  which,  rude  as  it  was,  must  have  occupied  the 
savages  a  considerable  time  in  erection.  Were  they  driven 
into  itf  No.  The  elephants  were  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
the  nghdl  was  built ;  a  gap  was  left  open,  just  large  enough 
to  admit  an  elephant ;  and  lo,  the  herd  walked  in ! 

I  have  already  commented  upon  the  dread  which  an 
elephant  exhibits  on  approaching  a  fence.  Sportsmen  have 
observed  that  even  when  enraged  by  a  wound,  he  will 
hesitate  to  charge  his  assailant  across  an  intervening  hedge, 
but  will  hurry  along  it  to  seek  for  an  opening. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  that  this  nglidl  being  built  across 
the  elephant*s  road,  he  turns  aside  on  reaching  it,  and 
enters  at  the  first  gap  which  presents  itself.  Yet  even  this 
supposition  does  not  explain  the  singular  calmness  displayed 
by  the  prisoners  in  an  African  ngJM^  when  the  Indian 
elephants  break  into  a  fiuy  of  rage  on  finding  themselves 
entrapped.  In  Ceylon  an  army  is  required  to  enclose  them, 
and^they  are  only  tamed,  as  you  have  heard,  by  the  assistance 
of  female  decoys.  Mr.  Beade  hazards  the  hypothesis  that 
they  are  attracted  to  the  enclosure  by  means  of  some  plant 
for  which  they  have  the  same  mania  as  cats  for  valerian 
and  rabbits  for  oil  of  rhodium.  Such  herbal  secrets  are 
often  possessed  by  the  medicine  men,  or  priest-doctors, 
among  savage  nations. 

One  will  naturally  inquire,  says  our  traveller,  why  the 
Africans  resort  to  so  laborious  a  method  of  killing  elephants 
as  that  of  decoying  them  into  a  species  of  colossal  pound, 
and  keeping  them  there  until  a  certain  period  of  the  moon. 
To  this  we  may  reply  that  undoubtedly  elephants  were  once 
caught  alive  in  this  manner  in  India,  as  in  Africa.  It  is 
said  that  the  Africans  possessed  the  secret  of  taming 
elephants,  which  has  expired  with  many  other  arcana  of 
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l^-gone  ages.  The  huge  monBten  which  peiformed  in  the 
Boman  amphitheatres,  dandng,  and  writing  on  tablets^ 
were  African.  They  are  represented  in  ancient  medals 
with  the  conyex  forehead  and  huge  pendent  ears  of  that 
particular  genus. 

In  hunting  the  elephant,  the  African  negroes  excavate 
deep  trenches,  whidi  they  cover  over  with  leafy  boughs  so 
as  to  hide  them  completely,  and  the  animal  is  then  precipi- 
tated suddenly  upon  a  row  of  pointed  stakes,  and  perishes 
on  the  spot.  Sometimes  they  hunt  them  with  guns,  some* 
times  with  arrows  or  assegays.  Hunting  them  with  darts 
is  cruel,  as  the  poor  brute  does  not  succumb  until  he  has 
received  a  vast  number  of  prqjectUes,  so  as  to  resemble  an 
enormous  porcupine!  He  rarely  defends  himself  against 
his  aggressors,  but  endeavours  to  make  his  escape,  filling 
the  air  with  sounds  of  agony,  while  the  female  seeks  to 
protect  her  young  ones,  covering  them  with  her  body. 

Let  me  quote,  in  conclusion,  (said  Eusher,)  from  the 
quaint  old  English  translation  of  Leo  Africanus  in  proof 
that  this  method  of  killing  elephants  has  been  practised  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  Africa.* 

'And  although  it  be  a  mightie  and  fierce  besst»  yet 
there  are  great  store  of  them  caught  by  the  Ethiopian 
hunters,  in  manner  following:  These  hunters  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  woodes  and  thickets  where  they  keepe, 
use  to  make  among  the  trees  a  rounde  hedge  of  strong 
boughes  and  rafters,  leaving  a  space  open  on  the  side 
thereof,  and  likewise  a  doore  standing  upon  the  plaine 
ground,  which  may  be  lift  up  with  ropes,  whereby  they 
can  easily  stoppe  the  said  open  place  or  passage.  The 
elephant,  therefore,  coming  to  take  his  rest  under  the 
shady  boughes,  entereth  the  hedge  and  enclosure,  when  the 

*  W.  WlBwood  Bttdtf, '  SKTMf  Africa.'  pp.  lflfr-l«. 
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hunters,  by  drawing  the  said  rope  and  fastening  the  door, 
having  imprisoned  him,  descend  downe  from  the  trees,  and 
kill  him  with  their  arrows,  to  the  end  they  may  get  his 
teeth,  and  get  sale  of  them.  But  if  the  elephant  chanceth 
to  break  through  the  hedge,  he  murthereth  as  many  men 
as  he  can  find.' 

[''I  love  those  old  authors,"  remarked  Seymour;  ''they 
are  like  old  wine— they  have  a  body  in  them.  There  is 
Bomething  nervous  and  manly  in  their  work,  which  irresis- 
tibly attracts  you  to  it,  and  holds  you  spell-bound,  just  as 
the  ancient  mariner,  in  Ooleridge's  ballad,  fixed  the  wedding 
guest  with  his  glittering  eye.  The  truth  is,  they  were  not 
forced  to  beat  out  their  gold  so  thin  as  men  must  do  now-a- 
days;  so  you  come  upon  it  in  bright  nuggets— solid  and 
precious— instead  of  finding  it  manipulated  into  poor  and 
apparently  endless  sheets  of  gold  leaf,  or,  perhaps,  which 
is  worse,  of  mere  Dutch  metal  An  old  book  is  like  an  old 
friend;  you  never  turn  to  it  without  receiving  a  word  of 
honest  counsel  Or  it  is  like  an  old  castle,  which,  even  in 
decay,  will  afford  you  material  enough  for  a  dozen  such 
houses  as  our  modem  builders  construct.    Or  it  is  like—" 

''  Spare  us  your  similes,  Seymour,'*  interrupted  Douglas, 
''for  they  are  leading  us  away  from  the  elephant,  to  which, 
by  the  way,  you  can't  compare  your  favourite  old  books." 

"Yes,  that  I  can,"  exclaimed  Seymour,  laughing;  "once 
master  them  and  they  will  serve  you  with  equal  docility, 
and  they  carry  their  precious  ivory  in  the  very  front  of 
them,  like  the  leviathan  of  the  African  wilds.  But  I  own 
the  comparison  is  forced.  So  let  us  resume  our  zoological 
discussiona"] 

Some  allusion  should  be  made,  (said  Fisher,)^  to  the 
prototypes  of  the  elephant,  the  gigantic  mastodon,  which 
flourished  long  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  colossal 
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nuunmoth,  vhoce  era  immediately  preceded  the  modem 
epoch.    Theae  ue  my  Rotes  on  an  intercsljng  aal^ect :— 

The  maitodon,  which  belonged  to  the  pliocene  period 
of  geologists,  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  elephant  except 


in  its  dental  apparatus.  Its  grinders  were  mameloned  or 
knobbed— whence  ile  name ;  *  it  had  two  small  tuaks 
planted  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  two  others  in  the  upper  jaw, 
of  a  prodigious  length,  sU  foor  projecting  forwarda  Bufilin 
called  it  the  Animal  of  the  Ohio,  because  the  first  bonea 
brought  to  France  had  been  found  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  They  have  since  been  discovered  in  eveij  part  of 
North  America,  but  particularly  in  damp  aituationa,  and 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt  lakes.  Several  skeletons, 
ahnost  complete,  were  found  sunk  at  a  moderate  depth,  and 
some  planted  yertically  in  the  earth,  as  if  the  animal  while 
standing  had  been  stricken  with  death. 

Many  fables,  says  a  French  author,  exist  in  reference 
to  these  huge  animals.  The  Ohawnee  Indians  belieye  that 
a  race  of  men  of  proportionate  stature  lived  contempora- 
neously with  them,  and  that  the  'Great  Being'  destroyed 
both  the  giant  and  the  colossal  beast  by  his  thunderbolts. 
The  aborigines  of  Virginia  assert  that  the  'Great  Man 
AboYc'  annihilated  the  species,  lest  they  should  sweep  off 
all  the  animals  necessary  for  man's  sustenance,  and  that 
only  one  escaped— a  male,  and  he  the  greatest  of  his  race — 
who,  being  wounded,  fled  towards  the  great  lakes,  where  be 
still  wanders  in  the  silent  solitudes.  The  natives  of  Canada 
and  Louisiana  designate  the  tnastodon  the  'Father  of  Bulls,'* 
on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  bones  of  oxen  which  are  generally 
exhumed  with  its  own. 

The  mammoth  (Elephas  primigenius)  is  now  known  not 
only  by  the  fossil  remains  found  in  every  European  country, 
but  more  perfectly  by  the  almost  complete  skeletons  recently 
discovered  in  northern  Asia  and  the  two  Americas,  and 
which  demonstrate  that  this  species  was  only  extinct  at  a 
recent  epocL  In  1799  a  Tungosian  fisherman  found  the 
body  of  a  mammoth  encased  in  a  block  of  ice  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lake  OncouL  Seven  years  later,  the  block  having 
melted,  this  strange  memorial  of  a  by-gone  time  was  com- 
pletely exposed.  The  bones  were  collected  by  the  naturalist 
Adams,  and  removed  to  the  museum  at  St.  Petersburg. 
This  skeleton  was  wonderfully  well  preserved ;  only  a  fore- 
foot was  wanting.  Its  flesh  had  been  almost  totally  de- 
voured by  the  white  bears  and  Jakutski  dogs ;  nevertheless, 
some  ligaments  and  portions  of  skin  remained,  holding 
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together  the  vertebral  column,  the  poat«rioT  limbs,  and  one 
of  the  anterior.  The  skin  of  the  bead  waa  dry,  bnt  intact ; 
the  bnun  was  dried  ap  in  the  interior  of  the  ikoll ;  one  of 
the  ears  was  garniahed  with  a  toft  of  bristles.  What 
remained  of  the  skin  was  covered  with  a  reddish  woolly 
fleece,  from  9  to  10  inches  long,  and  with  a  kind  of  htud 
bristle,  red  and  black,  16  inches  hog,  which  formed  on  the 
neck  a  genuine  mane.  A  second  skeleton  of  Hob  eztm- 
ordinary  monster  was  discovered  some  time  afterwards  on 
the  bank  of  the  Asaleia,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Frosen  Sea,  by  the  Russian  traveller  Saiytscheff.  The 
latter  stood  erect,  and  was  entirely  covered  with  its  skin 
and  hur.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  was  or- 
ganised to  live  in  an  Arctic  climate.  It  probably  roamed 
at  large  over  the  froien  waters  or  on  the  borders  of  the  ioe- 
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bound  lakes  and  riyers,  feeding  on  lichens,  reeds,  pines, 
birches,  willows,  and  on  such  other  plants  and  trees  as 
flonrish  in  moist  soils. 

[** There  were  giants  in  those  days,"  said  Seymour;  "what 
a  formidable  appearance  so  huge  an  animal  must  have 
presented,  and  had  not  Ptovidenoe  made  it  herbiyorous, 
how  terrible  a  foe  it  would  have  been  to  its  meaner  and 
feebler  contemporaries!  None  could  have  escaped  its 
forious  jaws.  I  think  I  have  read  that  it  measured  some 
16  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  9  feet  4  inches  in  height"] 

Tes,  (added  Fisher ;)  and  its  tusks— thousands  of  which 
have  been  found  in  England— were  9  feet  6  inches  long. 
They  are  yalued  on  account  of  their  ivory,  which,  however, 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  modem  elephant 

I  have  nearly  exhausted,  (he  continued,)  the  few  memo- 
randa I  had  collected  respecting  the  elephant  I  have  told 
you  how  he  is  entrapped,  but  I  think  I  have  not  yet  informed 
you  in  what  various  ways  he  is  pursued  by  the  hunters. 
The  South  Afiicsir  savage  takes  a  shaft  of  stout  wood,  some 
five  or  six  feet  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  to 
one  end  he  fastens  a  two-feet  blade,  double-edged,  and  very 
keen.  Armed  with  this  rude  but  effective  weapon  he 
conceals  himself  amid  the  foliage  of  a  tree  standing  in  a 
well-frequented  elephant  track,  and  when  the  huge  beast 
rolls  his  unwieldy  bulk  beneath  him,  swiftly  plunges  the 
steel  into  his  body.  He  then  follows  up  the  infuriate 
giant,  who  plunges  into  the  forest-depths,  and  as  he  winds 
among  the  trees,  necessarily  works  the  blade  deeper  and 
deeper  into  his  side,  and  enlarges  the  dreadful  wound, 
until,  exhausted  with  loss  of  blood,  he  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  becomes  the  hunter^s  prey. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  a  hundred  natives  bearing 
sharp  reedy  javelins  coUect  for  a  grand  foray,  and  sing^g 
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out  some  ill-fated  beast,  attack  him  with  their  puny  wei^na 
It  is  the  number,  not  the  size  or  weight,  that  kills. 

Another  method  adopted  by  the  African  hunters  is '  ham- 
stringing.* Two  of  them,  naked,  mount  a  tried  and  trusty 
steed ;  the  rider  in  front  carrying  nothing  but  a  switch,  and 
the  man  behind,  a  sword  with  a  broad  blade,  which  he 
grasps  by  its  thong-bound  handle.  The  horse  is  galloped 
straight  towards  the  elephant,  pursuing  him  till  he  is  brought 
to  a  stand,  whereupon  the  rider  with  the  switch  conunenoea 
abusing  him  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  a  Dublin  fish- 
woman.  He  loads  the  memory  of  his  progenitors  with  the 
fouUest  abuse ;  boasts  that  he  was  the  means  of  untimeously 
despatching  them  to  the  land  of  shadows ;  and  announces 
his  deliberate  resolye  to  inflict  upon  him  a  similar  destiny. 
He  belieyes  that  his  antagonist  thoroughly  comprehends 
this  injurious  language,  and  in  a  tempest  of  rage  will  daah 
at  him.  This,  indeed,  the  beast  does,  to  his  misfortune, 
for  while  he  is  bewildered  by  the  numerous  wiles  and  feints 
of  the  natiye  horseman,  the  swordsman  glides  to  the  ground, 
steals  behind  him,  and  with  one  swift  cut  severs  the  tendon 
just  above  the  heeL  Then  he  remounts,  and  away  the  pair 
gallop  in  search  of  assistance,  certain  of  finding  the  elephant 
on  their  return  at  the  exact  spot  where  he  was  over- 
thrown. 

But  the  rifle  is  rapidly  superseding  all  other  weapons, 
and  proves  more  potent  than  any  against  the  wild  bessts  of 
the  forest  and  the  plain.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  where 
the  death-carrying  bullet  should  be  directed.  The  Singhalese 
always  aim  at  the  head,  and  the  sportsman  finds  his  safety 
to  consist  in  boldly  facing  the  animal  to  within  fifteen 
paces,  and  lodging  a  bullet  either  in  the  temple  or  in  the 
hollow  over  the  eye,  or  in  a  well-known  spot  immediately 
above  the  trunk,  where  the  weaker  structure  of  the  skull 
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affordfl  easy  access  to  the  braui%*  The  African  trayeller 
Andersson  is  in  favour  of  the  shoulder,  either  behind  or  in 
the  centre,  near  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  ear;t  and  Gordon 
Gumming,  the  Nimrod  of  Scottish  hunters,  after  tiying 
various  parts  of  the  vast  elephantine  bulk,  seems  to  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion.]: 

And  now  I  shall  terminate  my  elephant  notes  by  nar- 
rating Lieutenant  Moodie's  remarkable  story  of  his  escape 
from  one  of  these  mighty  animals. 

A  WONDEBFUL  ESCAPE. 

Having  been  informed  of  the  proximity  to  his  camp  of 
a  noble  herd,  the  gallant  lieutenant  hastily  equipped  him- 
self for  the  encounter,  and  started  off  to  join  the  hunters. 
Not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  however,  he 
strayed  from  the  right  path,  and  could  discem  no  signs  of 
his  comrades,  until  suddenly  a  gun  was  fired,  and  the  air 
was  rent  with  shouts  of  *Moodie!  passop!  passop!'— that 
is,  beware!  Before  he  could  realize  the  presence  of  any 
danger  he  heard  the  crashing  of  the  thick  jungle-growth, 
and  the  rustle  of  the  dense  foliage,  and  lo,  a  whole  drove 
of  elephants,  led  by  a  female  of  towering  bulk— a  Semiramis 
of  the  wilds— bore  down  upon  him,  like  a  squadron  of 
mighty  men-of-war. 

Finding  himself  unable  to  take  aim,  the  lieutenant 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  beat  a  rapid  retreat,  but,  on 
looking  back,  he  saw,  with  feelings  of  horror  and  despair, 
that  the  herd  had  altered  their  course,  and  were  in  full 
pursuit  of  him,  the  female  still  to  the  fore,  like— to  carry 
out  my  former  image— an  admiral's  ship  in  advance  of  his 
fleet,  with  all  sail  set,  and  eager  for  the  fray.    Mr.  Moodie 

*  Sir  Bmenon  Tnizwnt,  'Cejlon.'         t  0.  F.  Andemon, '  lAke  NgamL' 
t  Gordon  Ciuniniiig, '  FIto  Ttui  of  a  Hunter*!  Lift.' 
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redoubled  his  exertions,  and  made  his  way  through  the 
jungle  with  astonishing  celerity^  for,  as  old  Montaigne 
quaintly  observes,  'Fear  sometimes  adds  wings  to  the 
heels,'  and  the  lieutenant  felt  as  if  he  was  borne  along  on 
a  magic  steed.     Seeing  a  stream  before  him,  he  rushed  ^ 

towards  it,  in  the  hope  of  swimming  across  and  finding  an 
asylum  among  the  rocks  that  lined  the  opposite  bank,  but 
before  he  could  succeed,  thud — ^thud — came  the  heavy  hoo& 
of  the  huge  beasts  behind  him,  and  with  uplifted  trunks 
they  filled  the  air  with  uproar  The  lieutenant  turned,  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  shouldered  his  rifle,  and  fired  at  the 
female  leader.  The  ball  struck  her  head,  and  glanced  off, 
like  a  bullet  from  a  wall  of  granite ! 

She  immediately  charged  at  her  assailant  The  lieu- 
tenant fell ;  whether  struck  by  her  trunk  or  not  he  could 
never  say.  She  throst  at  him  with  her  tusk-Hshe  had  only 
one— but  luckily  missed  him.  She  then  caught  him  with 
her  trunk  about  the  waist,  flung  him  beneath  her  forefeet, 
and  for  a  minute  or  so  knocked  him  about  like  a  balL 
Once  she  pressed  her  foot  on  his  chest  so  heavily  that  he 
could  feel  the  bones  as  it  were  bending  beneath  the  weight ; 
and  once  she  trod  on  the  middle  of  his  arm,  which  fortun- 
ately lay  flat  on  the  ground  at  the  time.  He  never  lost  hia 
recollection,  however,  during  all  this  terrible  ill-usage^  or 
else  he  would  probably  have  perished ;  but  owing  to  the 
roundness  of  the  elephant's  foot,  he  generally  contrived,  by 
a  nimble  management  of  his  body,  to  escape  her  direct 
tread.  His  comrades  now  came  up,  and  firing  a  few  shots 
at  her,  one  of  which  hit  her  in  the  shoulder,  she  suddenly 
abandoned  her  intended  victim,  giving  him  a  kick  or  two 
with  her  hind  feet  as  she  left  him.  Tou  may  be  sure  that 
the  lieutenant  was  glad  to  pick  up  his  gun  and  his  bruised 
limbs,  and  stagger  forward  to  obtain  the  help  and  con- 
solation of  his  companions. 
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While  narrating  to  them  and  the  Hottentot  attendants 
the  particulars  of  his  escape,  a  huge  male  elephant  rushed 
from  his  covert,  and  seizing  a  soldier  who  was  standing  by, 
bore  him  away,  and  crushed  him  into  a  lifeless,  shapeless 
heap.  As  soon  as  the  dismayed  group  had  reoovered  from 
their  astonishment,  a  soldier  fired,  and  broke  this  male 
elephant's  left  fore-leg,  completely  disabling  him  from  run- 
ning. Thereupon  the  female,  regardless  of  the  danger  she 
incurred,  forsook  her  shelter  in  the  bush,  rushed  to  his 
assistance,  walked  round  and  round  him,  driying  away  the 
assailants  and  still  returning  to  his  side,  and  caressing  him, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  walk  she  placed  her  flank  under 
his  wounded  side  and  supported  him.  This  scene  lasted 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  until  the  female  received  a  severe 
wound,  which  drove  her  again  to  the  bush,  where  she 
speedily  sunk  exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
male,  soon  after  receiving  a  mortal  bullet,  sunk  to  the  earth. 
And  this  was  ,the  conclusion  of  Lieutenant  Moodie's 
adventure.* 

[''Heaven  forefend,"  exclaimed  Douglas,  "that  ever  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  run  a  similar  hazard.  Our  stars 
be  praised!  there  are  no  such  dangers  among  our  Highland 
hills!" 

After  some  desultory  remarks  Fisher  observed  that  it 
was  Seymour^s  turn  "  to  spout ;"  and  the  Fat  Boy  expressed 
himself  again  anxious  to  hear  something  terrible— something 
that  would  curdle  up  his  blood,  he  said,  and  make  each 
particular  hair  to  stand  on  end,  like  quiUs  of  the  fretful 
porcupine. 

"  Pile  horror  upon  horror,"  cried  Douglas,  laughing ;  "  for 
my  coarse  appetite  hath  stomach  for  it  all ! " 

Seymour  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  promise  anything 
very  sensational,  but  would  do  his  best  to  gratify  his  auditors.] 

*  Ltont  Moodie,  'Sonth  AMca'(Sto1i.) 
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AN  ENCOUNTER  WITH  ELEPHANTS. 

I  must  premise  that  I  borrow  my  facts  from  the  record 
of  an  African  hunter,*  though  I  am  responsible  for  the 
hmgnage  in  which  I  clothe  theoL  And  to  render  my  story 
all  the  simpler,  I  shall  ask  you  to  suppose  that  I  am  the  i 

hereof  it. 

With  the  necessary  train  of  waggons  and  Hottentot 
attendants,  I  was  traversing  the  north-eastern  districts  of 
the  Oape  Colony,  and  had  crossed  the  Sant  river,  when 
signs  of  an  approaching  storm  determined  me  to  halt  in  my 
journey. 

The  heat  was  excessive;  the  air  was  heavy  and  still; 
the  sky  obscured  by  a  mass  of  lowering  douds.  I  could 
not  doubt  that  a  deluge  was  about  to  burst  on  my  devoted 
head. 

My  followers  soon  raised  a  rude  encampment  in  a 
sheltered  and  elevated  position,  protected  by  a  lofty  stone 
enclosure,  which  only  needed  the  approach  to  be  dosed 
with  fences  to  make  a  secure  pound  for  the  cattle.  We  had 
scarcdy  completed  our  arrangements  when  a  stream  of  fire 
shivered  along  the  ground,  and  a  deafening  dap  of  thunder 
broke  above  us,  and  down  in  big  drops — quickly  increasing 
into  heavy  torrents — came  the  rain;  tropical  rain;  with 
a  flood-like  copiousness  of  which  the  denizens  of  a  temperate 
clime  can  form  no  idea.  This  lasted  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night ;  the  thunder  now  seeming  to  die  away  in 
the  distance;  now  drawing  nearer  and  rolling  more  and 
more  loudly  ;— 

'Farftlong 
From  peak  to  peak,  ike  raitUng  engt  among, 
Leapt  the  lire  thunder,  not  from  one  low  elond. 
But  erexy  mountain  lOon  had  found  a  tongue.* 

Byron. 

*  Gapt  W.  OomvaUla  Harris  *  WUd  SporU  of  Southern  AfHea.' 
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The  horses  and  oxen  were  soon  standing  knee-deep  in 
water;  my  followers  remained  sitting  all  night  in  the 
baggage-waggon,  which  leaked  considerably,  but  my  own, 
being  better  covered,  fortunately  withstood  the  pitiless  storm. 

About  an  hour  before  dawn  it  began  to  decrease  in 
violence,  and  at  sunrise  it  was  perfectly  clear,  the  sky  was 
bright  and  the  air  fresh,  but  the  streams  swept  onward  with 
such  fury  as  to  be  quite  impracticable.  I  pushed  ahead  with 
a  few  of  my  Hottentots  to  reconnoitre  the  pass,  but  found  it 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  rocky  defile  through 
which  the  Sant  river  rushed  to  join  the  Linkling,  so  that  no 
waggons  could  possibly  attempt  it  From  the  highest  peak 
I  could  see  several  herds  of  buffaloes,  and,  while  descending, 
observed  the  tracks  of  a  huge  bull-elephant  that  had  passed 
about  an  hour  before.  This  being  the  largest  footprint  I 
had  seen,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  it^  in  order  to 
compute  the  animal's  height— twice  the  circumference  of 
an  elephant's  foot  being  the  exact  height  at  the  shoulder. 
The  result  was  twelve  feet,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
monstrous  stories  one  hears  of,  I  believe  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum height  attained  by  the  African  elephant  I  followed 
the  trail  across  the  Sant  river,  which  had  now  considerably 
subsided,  and  perceiving  that  it  struck  eastward  along  the 
mountain -chain,  hastened  back  to  my  encampment  for 
horses  and  ammunition. 

Leaving  the  waggons  to  wend  their  way  slowly  towards 
an  appointed  rendezvous,  we  again  took  the  field  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  sedulously  followed  up  the  trail  for  some 
eight  miles,  over  a  country  marked  by  the  boldest  varieties  of 
landscape.  Thus :  at  one  time  we  toiled  up  a  bare,  open,  and 
stony  acclivity ;  at  another,  wound  through  the  lal^yrinthine 
recesses  of  shadowy  but  decaying  forests ;  now  we  struggled 
through  broad   fields  of  high  waving  grass;  and  now 
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breathed  the  fresh  air  of  awelling  downs.  At  length, 
found  ottrsdves  amongst  a  mase  of  grasqr  hillocks,  and 
interlacing  brooks,  and  patches  of  luxuriant  foliage,  where 
the  recent  ravages  of  the  elephants  had  wrought  extensiTB 
desolation.  Here,  to  my  indescribable  delight,  I  descried  a 
large  herd  of  them,  lazily  browsing  at  the  head  of  a  distant 
Talley ;  my  attention  being  in  the  first  place  attracted  to' 
the  animals  by  the  strong  and  significant  odour  which  was 
borne  upon  the  wind.  It  was  a  spectacle  such  as  I  had 
never  before  seen,  and  I  gased  upon  it  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  Something  of  my  enthusiasm  seemed  to  com- 
municate itself  to  my  followers.  As  for  Andries,  the  most 
intelligent,  his  agitation  became  so  great  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak.  With  wide-opened  eyes  and  qulYering 
lips  at  length  he  stuttered,  ^  Dar  stand  de  oltfdnl/*  I 
immediately  despatched  a  couple  of  scouts  to  drive  back 
the  herd  into  the  hollow,  while  I  and  my  trusty  liegemen 
rode  slowly  and  noiselessly  up  it,  against  the  wind ;  until, 
drawing  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  unperodved,  we 
nuide  our  horses  fast,  and  selected  a  commanding  position 
in  an  old  stone  kraal. 

The  shouting  of  the  Caffres,  who  now  appeared  on  the 
hills  above,  rattling  their  shields,  caused  the  huge  animals 
to  move  unsuspiciously  towards  us,  and  even  within  ten 
yards  of  our  ambuscade.  The  group  consisted  of  nine,  all 
females  with  large  tusks.  We  picked  out  the  finest  It 
was  a  moment  of  hot  suspense,  at  least  for  myself;  for 
never  before  had  I  pursued  such  mighty  game.  We  fired 
into  her  a  voUey  of  five  balls.  She  stmnbled,  but  soon 
recovered  herself,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  shrill  sharp  cry 
of  mingled  agony  and  rage;  whereupon  the  whole  drove 
threw  their  trunks  above  their  heads,  and  clambered  up 
the  ascent  with  remarkable  swiftness,  their  huge  fiin-like 
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ears  flapping  in  proportion  to  their  speed.  We  immedi- 
ately mounted  our  horses,  and  soon  OTertook  the  wonnded 
animal  Streaming  with  blood,  and  infuriate  with  rage,  she 
turned  upon  us,  and  it  was  not  until  after  several  discharges 
that  a  ball  crashed  into  her  brain,  and  brought  her  lifeless 
to  the  earth. 

Leaving  the  prize  for  some  of  our  attendants  to  secure, 
we  found  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  second 
valley,  which  was  shut  in  by  bare  stony  hills,  and  traversed 
by  a  thinly  wooded  ravine.  The  superb  panorama  which 
here  burst  upon  the  view  no  words  can  describe.  The 
entire  landscape  seemed  alive  with  wild  elephants!  In 
the  limited  area  embraced  within  our  ken,  there  could 
not  have  been  less  than  three  hundred.  Groups  were 
planted  on  every  grassy  knoll,  on  every  turfy  undulation ; 
while,  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  they  had  gathered  in  'a 
dense  and  sable  living  mass  ;'*  their  colossal  forms  at  one 
moment  partially  concealed  by  the  trees  which  they  were 
threatening  with  their  giant  strength ;  at  others,  looming 
in  all  their  mi^esty  through  the  open  glades,  as  they  slowly 
stalked  on  their  way,  with  waving  branches,  in  their  up- 
lifted trunks  to  protect  themselves  from  the  flies.  The 
background  was  grandly  filled  with  the  shadow  of  the  blue 
mountain  -  range,  which  here  assumed  a  singularly  pre- 
cipitous character,  and  fitly  completed  a  picture  of  unusual 
interest 

Against  the  wind  we  contrived  to  approach  unobserved, 
nor  did  we  excite  any  alarm  until  the  herd  we  had  left 
behind  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  thundering  down 
the  declivity  to  join  the  main  body,  and  passing  so  close  to 
us  that  we  could  not  refrain  from  firing  a  broadside  into 
one  of  them,  which,  however,  stood  our  volley  as  coolly  as 

*  Capi.  W.  0.  Harria,  '  WUd  Sporta  of  SoatlMni  Afrloa.' 
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the  veteran  of  a  hundred  battles.  We  secured  our  horaea 
on  the  summit  of  a  stony  ridge,  and  then  selecting  a  suitable 
position,  overlooking  the  woody  glen,  despatched  Andries 
to  manoeuvre  so  that  as  many  of  the  elephants  as  possible 
should  pass  before  us  in  order  of  review,  that  we  might 
ascertain,  from  dose  inspection,  whether  there  was  not  a 
male  amongst  them.  Stalking  leisurely  along,  they  oc 
casionally  halted  beneath  an  umbrageous  tree  within  fifteen 
yards  of  us,  lazily  fanning  themselves  with  their  ample 
ears,  blowing  away  the  flies  with  their  trunks,  and  uttering 
their  peculiar  feeble  cry.  They  proved  to  be  all  females, 
and  most  of  them  mothers,  followed  by  their  little  old- 
fiishioned  calves,  each  treading  dose  to  the  heel  of  her  dam, 
and  mimicking  her  motions.  From  our  secure  location  we 
might  have  made  as  many  victims  to  our  rifles  as  we 
pleased,  their  heads  being  frequently  turned  towards  us  in 
such  a  position,  and  so  dose,  that  a  single  ball  in  the  brain 
would  have  sufficed  for  each;  but  whilst  we  were  yet 
uesitating,  a  bullet  suddenly  whizzed  past  my  companion 
Richardson's  ear,  and  instantly  the  whole  herd  was  off  at 
a  rapid  pace. 

We  had  barely  time  to  take  shelter  behind  a  tree,  before 
a  drove  of  about  twenty,  with  several  little  ones  in  their 
wake,  bore  down  upon  us,  striding  at  their  hugest  step,  and 
filling  the  air  with  a  sound  like  that  of  trumpets. 

I  rested  my  rifle  against  the  tree,  and  taking  deliberate 
aim  struck  the  leader  behind  her  shoulder.  She  dropped 
instantly.  Another  large  detachment  appearing  dose  in 
our  rear  at  the  same  moment,  we  were  forced  to  retreat, 
availing  ourselves  of  every  tree,  and  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  and  occasionally  saluting  our  enemies  with  a  dia- 
eharge  of  stones.  When  the  elephants  had  all  passed,  we 
returned  to  the  body  of  our  victim,  whose  struggles  we 
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Bpeedily  terminated  by  a  shot  in  the  forehead.  Andries 
now  came  up  in  excellent  humour  at  his  own  achievements, 
and  with  an  air  of  triumph  discharged  his  piece  into  the 
motionless  carcass,  under  the  pretence  that  the  animal  was 
shamming.  His  object  evidently  was  to  confound  the 
shots ;  for,  thrusting  his  middle  finger  into  the  orifice  made 
by  my  two-ounce  ball,  he  coolly  declared  himself  the  author 
of  the  deed,  being  content  to  overlook  altogether  the  simple 
fact  that  the  elephant  had  received  her  mortal  wound  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  where  he  was  stationed,  and  that 
his  own  ball  had  nearly  made  its  mark  on  my  worthy 
fellow-traveller. 

The  day  being  now  far  spent,  we  returned  to  our  camp 
where  we  received  the  welcome  due  to  such  skilful  and 
successful  warriors. 

And  here,  boys,  I  think  I  may  conclude  my  narrative  of 
a  day's  encounter  with  African  elephants. 

[This  short  and  simple  story  was  much  applauded,  though 
Douglas  remarked  that  it  only  contained  one  quotation,  and 
that  he  had  not  detected  a  single  simile,  which  was  too  bad. 
as  he  observed,  in  a  poet  Fisher  reminded  him  that  a  good 
poet  always  adi4)ted  his  style  to  his  subject,  and  that 
Wordsworth  had  narrated  the  history  of  Peter  Bell  in  very 
different  language  to  that  which  he  had  selected  for  his 
noble  Ode  to  Duty.  "Seymour,''  he  said,  '*had  a  plain 
story  to  tell,  and  he  has  told  it  plainly." 

"Do  you  not  think  it  cruel,"  interrupted  Beauchamp, 
"  for'men  to  pursue  these  majestic  creatures  in  mere  grati- 
fication of  the  love  of  sport  1 " 

"It  is  useless  to  open  up  such  a  difficult  subject  of  dis- 
cussion," replied  Fisher;  "it  is  one  on  which  so  many 
opinions  exist     Assuredly  the  love  of  sport  is  strongly 

implanted  in  the  human  breast,  and,  under  certain  con- 
Cm)  26 
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ditioDB,  I  see  no  olgection  to  its  cultivatioD.  At  all  0?«Bli^ 
the  hunter  opens  up  to  na  new  and  untrodden  r^ons 
otherwifle  would  remain  doaed  to  commerce  and 
and  enables  us  to  obtain  much  valuable  information  lelatiTe 
to  the  mode  of  life  and  anatomical  structure  of  the  deniieiMi 
of  the  Forest,  the  Jungle,  and  the  Prairie.  But  I  hold  that 
sport  should  be  pursued  without  cruelty,  and  that  the 
hunter  should  use  every  care  to  avoid  giving  needless  agony 
to  th^  victims  of  his  rifle.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  amusing  book, 
'The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon,'  assures  us  that  *a]l 
real  sportsmen  are  tender-hearted  men,  who  shun  cruel^  to 
an  animal,  and  are  easily  moved  by  a  tale  of  distress.'  I 
would  it  were  so,  but  his  own  book  supplies  abundant 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  love  of  sport  was  probably 
at  first  a  natural  instinct,  with  which  man  was  gifted  for 
the  evident  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  support  himself  in  a 
savage  condition  on  the  proceeds  of  the  chase.  It  still 
survives;  under  certain  limitations  is  not  otgectionable;  but 
when  exaggerated  into  a  consuming  and  devouring  maniay 
must  be  censured  by  every  thonghtful  and  well-balanoed 
mind." 

"I  think,  Fisher,"  said  Douglas,  "I  remember  an  instance 
of  cruelty  associated  with  love  of  sport  in  the  adventures  of 
Gordon  Gumming,  the  once-famous  lion-hunter." 

**  The  lion-hunter !"  ezchiimed  Beauchamp ;  "  ay,  but  just 
now,  you  know,  we  are  confined  to  elephants,  and  we  have 
had  enough  of  lion-hunting." 

"  Yes,"  said  Seymour ;  "  to 

'  Nature*!  grefti  matteiplfloe,  an  elephant ; 
The  only  harmlen  great  thing.'** 

Db.  DoHm. 

*'  Well,  it  M  of  elephants  I  was  about  to  speak." 
"Qo  on,  Sholto,"  said  Fisher;  "I  have  no  doubt  your 
illustration  will  be  well-chosen." 
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*'  Mn  Oumming  Lad  wounded  an  elephant,  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  the  shoulder-bone,  and  so  seveiely,  that  the  great 
brute  was  compelled  to  lean  for  support  against  a  tree.  He 
then  proceeded  to  unpack  his  knapsack,  and,  with  all  the 
coolness  possible,  to  make  himself  a  refreshing  and  highly- 
fragrant  cup  of  coffee.  While  partaking  of  this  delicious 
beyerage,  he  closely  scrutinized  the  agonies  of  the  wounded 
elephant,  as  Pftrrhasius  of  old  watched  the  tortures  of  the 
poor  wretch  he  had  wounded  that  he  might  serve  as  a 
subject  for  his  pencil  At  length  he  resolved  to  make 
ezperiments^xperiments,  mark  you-on  vulnerable  points; 
and  leaving  his  coffee,  he  approached  the  animal,  and  fired  - 
several  bullets  at  different  parts  of  his  enormous  skulL  He 
only  acknowledged  the  shots,  it  appears,  by  a  salaam-like 
movement  of  his  trunk,  with  the  point  of  which  he  gently 
touched  the  wounds  with  a  striking  and  peculiar  action. 
Surprised  and  shocked  to  find,  he  says,  that  he  was  only 
prolonging  the  sufferings  of  the  noble  beast— but  what  else 
had  he  aimed  at  f— which  bore  its  trials  with  heroic  com- 
posure, he  resolved  to  finish  his  sanguinary  essay  of  skill, 
and  accordingly  opened  fire  upon  him  from  the  left  side. 
Aiming  at  the  shoulder,  he  fired  six  shots  with  his  two- 
grooved  rifle,  which  must  have  eventually  proved  fatal ;  and 
then,  in  his  tender-heartedness,  he  fired  six  shots  at  the 
same  part  with  a  Dutch  six-pounder.  Large  tears  now 
trickled  from  his  eyes,  which  he  slowly  shut  and  opened; 
his  colossal  firame  shivered  convulsively,  and  falling  on  his 
side,  he  expired." 

"  Horrible ! "  cried  all  the  lads,  when  Douglas  had  con- 
cluded. 

''Such  a  man,"  said  Seymour,  "would  have  plied  the 
rack  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  or  tortured  Anne 
Askew  with  the  'scavenger's  daughter,'  and  then  assured 
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you  that  he  was  only  anxious  to  terminate  the  sufferings  of 
his  victims!" 

*'Te8,"  said  Fisher;  ''there  can  be  no  excuse  made,  no 
apology  attempted,  for  acts  of  such  deliberate  cruel^.'' 

"And  I  think  they  are  especially  detestable,"  obeerred 
Vernon,  "when  practised  upon  an  animal  so  harmless  and 
so  sagacious  as  the  elephant,  whom  Nature  seems  to  have 
intentionally  deprived  of  any  power  of  offence." 

"  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  remarks"  said  Fisher,  "if  I  may 
once  more  refer  to  his  authority,  that  the  elephant  appears 
to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  every  quadruped  in  the  forest, 
that  he  neither  regards  them  aa  his  foes  nor  provokes  their 
hostility  by  his  acts ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  man, 
his  greatest  enemy  is  a  fly !  *  It  is  true  that  towards  man 
he  evinces  shjmess,  partly  from  his  love  of  solitude,  bat 
more  from  his  knowledge  of  man's  slaughtering  propensities. 
But  did  his  instincts  carry  him  further,  or  were  he  ani- 
mated by  any  feeling  of  animosity  or  hostility,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  against  the  prodigious  numbers  which  inhabit  the 
Singhalese  forests,  man  would  wage  an  unequal  contest^  and 
that  of  the  two  one  or  other  must  long  since  have  been 
reduced  to  a  helpless  bondage. 

"  Nor,  as  he  points  out,  is  the  testimony  of  statistics 
wanting  in  confirmation  of  this  view :  take  the  returns  of 
108  coroners'  inquests  held  in  Ceylon  during  five  years,  in 
cases  of  death  occasioned  by  wild  animals ;  16  are  recorded 
to  have  been  caused  by  elephants,  16  by  buffaloes,  6  by 
crocodiles,  2  by  boars,  1  by  a  bear,  and  68  by  serpents. 
Little  more  than  three  fatal  accidents  annually,  on  the 
average  of  five  years,  must  be  accounted  a  small  proportion 
amongst  a  population  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half,  in 
an  island  abounding  with  elephants,  and  where  encounters 

*  Sir  J.  Emenon  Tannent,  'Th«  WUd  Ekphant' 
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ai6  daily  stimulated  by  the  loye  of  sport  or  the  hope  of  gain. 
'Were  the  elephants  instinctively  vidous,  or  even  highly 
irritable  in  their  temperament,  the  destruction  of  human 
life  under  the  drcumstanoes  must  have  been  infinitely 
greater.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  some  of 
the  accidents  recorded  may  have  occurred  in  the  rutting 
season,  when  elephants  are  subject  to  fits  of  temporary  fuiy, 
known  in  India  by  the  term  mu^,  in  Ceylon,  mudda—A 
paroxysm  which  speedily  passes  away,  but  during  the  fury 
of  which  it  is  dangerous  even  for  the  mahout  to  approach 
those  ordinarily  the  tamest  and  most  gentle/  " 

'*  Po  elephants  fight  with  their  tusks  or  trunks  f'  inquired 
Lambert 

''.With  their  trunks,  my  boy;  seldom,  if  ever,  with  their 
tusks,  which,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  are  purely  defensive 
weapons.  But  the  great  beast  chiefly  trusts  to  his  enormous 
weight,  the  pressure  of  his  foot  being  sufficient  to  crush  any 
minor  assailant  whom  he  has  first  prostrated  by  means  of 
his  trunk.  In  using  his  feet  for  this  purpose,  he  derives 
a  peculiar  advantage  from  the  conformation  of  the  knee- 
joint  in  his  hind-leg,  which  enabling  him  to  swing  his 
hind-feet  forward  close  to  the  ground,  assists  him  to  toss 
the  body  alternately  from  foot  to  foot,  until  deprived 
of  lifa 

"A  sportsman  who  had  undergone  this  painful  operation, 
but  had  happily  been  rescued  before  it  was  complete,  de- 
scribes his  sufferings  as  he  was  thus  bandied  to  and  fro 
between  the  hind-legs  and  fore-feet  of  the  animal  as  very 
acute.  The  elephant  ineffectually  attempted  to  trample  him 
at  each  concussion,  but  abandoned  him  without  inflicting 
serious  iijury." 

"  Wellf  boys,"  said  Seymour,  after  a  pause,  "I  don't  know 
that  I  can  tell  you  a  good  thrilling  adventure,  such  as  would 
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delight  our  friend  Lambert,  but  in  the  book  Fisher  has  bo 
often  quoted,  I  remember  some  notes  respecting  tame 
elephants." 

<*  Hear,  hear  1 "  cried  Fisher. 

^  Silence,  gentlemen !  Oyez !  oyez !  **  shouted  Douglas ; 
and  the  little  circle  once  more  eomposed  themselves  in  an 
attitude  of  serious  attention.] 

TAMB  SUCPHANT& 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  had  a  tame  elephant  in  his  house 
at  Colombo,  which  became  a  general  fayourite  with  the 
servants.  He  was  especially  fond  of  the  coachman,  who 
had  a  little  shed  erected  for  him  near  his  own  quarters  at 
the  stables.  His  favourite  resort,  however,  was  the  kitchen, 
where  he  received  his  daily  allowance  of  milk  and  plantains, 
and  picked  up  all  kinds  of  titbits  and  little  delicacies.  He 
was  innocent  and  playful  in  the  extreme,  and  when  walking 
in  the  grounds  would  trot  up  to  his  owner,  and  twine  his 
little  trunk  round  Sir  Emerson's  arm,  and  coax  him  to  take 
him  to  the  fruit-tree& 

In  the  evening,  the  grass-cutters  would  sometimes  in- 
dulge him  by  permitting  him  to  cany  home  a  load  of  fodder 
for  the  horses,  when  he  would  assume  a  most  impressive  air 
of  gravity,  showing  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  chaige 
with  which  he  was  entrusted 

Being  sometimes  allowed  to  enter  the  dining-room,  and 
helped  to  fruit  at  dessert,  he  at  last  learned  his  way  to  the 
side-board ;  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  having  stolen 
in  during  the  absence  of  the  servants,  he  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  the  wine-glasses  and  china  in  his  endeavours  to  possess 
himself  of  a  basket  of  oranges.  At  length  his  pranks  became 
so  expensive,  that  Sir  Emerson  was  compelled  to  put  him 
away.* 

*  Sir  J.  Bia«no&  Tennent,  *  tiafcunl  Hlatory  of  Cejlon.' 
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In  captivity  he  is  yery  docile  and  tractable,  and,  en- 
couraged by  his  keeper,  will  undertake  the  most  laborious 
tasks.  But  should  the  eye  of  his  attendant  be  withdrawn, 
he  displays  his  natural  indolence  of  disposition,  and  betakes 
himself  to  some  cool  covert,  where  he  eiyoys  the  luxury  of 
fanning  his  heated  hide,  or  blowing  dust  over  his  back. 

He  is  particularly  partial  to  coolness  and  the  shade,  and 
has  as  great  an  objection  to  work  in  the  sun  as  a  Neapolitan 
haarone;  so  that  he  eagerly  snatches  every  moment  of 
leisure  for  the  pleasing  pastimes  I  have  already  alluded  to. 

His  obedience  to  his  keeper  is  remarkabla  When 
Chutnee,  the  famous  elephant  long  kept  at  Exeter 'Change, 
was  shot  in  1826,  he  had  received  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  balls  ineffectually  in  various  parts  of  his  body, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  turned  his  face  to  his  assailants  on 
hearing  his  keeper's  voice,  and  knelt  at  the  accustomed 
word  of  command,  that  the  fatal  shot  struck  home.  Bleed- 
ing from  a  score  of  wounds,  he  nevertheless  obeyed  the 
long  familiar  voice. 

This  docility  seems  to  spring  from  affection  as  much  as 
from  fear.  But  though  his  attachment  will  be  so  strong, 
that  an  elephant  in  Oeylon  has  been  known  to  remain  out 
all  night,  without  food,  rather  than  return  without  his 
mahout,  who  was  lying  intoxicated  in  the  jungle,  he  seems 
equally  ready  to  yield  submission  to  a  new  driver.  This 
seems  contradictory  of  the  popular  belief  that '  the  elephant 
cherishes  such  an  enduring  remembrance  of  his  old  mahout, 
that  he  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  obey  a  stranger.'  In  the 
Government  establishments  of  Ceylon,  the  keepers  are 
changed  without  hesitation;  and  the  animals,  if  they  meet 
with  the  same  amount  of  kindness  of  treatment,  render  as 
implicit  submission  to  their  new  drivers  as  to  their  old. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  '  vulgar 
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error'  was,  no  doubt,  founded  on  some  reasonable  basis.'* 

The  elephant  is  chiefly  guided  in  his  moyements  by  the 
voice  of  the  mahout,  whose  principal  cry  has  beea  described 
as  a  repetition,  with  various  modulations,  of  the  words 
ur-re  !  ur-re  /  It  is  curious  that  this  sound,  or  oombina- 
tion  of  sounds,  seems  in  vogue,  with  slight  modifications,  all 
over  the  world.  The  Eastern  camel-drivers  urge  on  their 
jaded  beasts  with  ar-rel  ar-rel  The  Algerine  Arabs 
stimulate  their  mules  by  crying  dHch  !  The  French  sports- 
men excite  the  hound  by  shouts  of  hart!  hare!  The 
Irish  driver  objurgates  his  pigs  with  huriish!  hurrishl  and 
surely  a  family  resemblance  is  discernible  in  our  English 
hurrah! 

The  captive  elephant  is  always  a«  delicate  animal,  and 
must  be  watched  as  carefully  and  attended  as  sedulously  as 
an  English  racer.  He  is  comparatively  of  little  value  as  a 
beast  of  burden ;  for  though  he  could  easily  carry  an  enor- 
mous weight,  BO  far  as  mere  strength  is  concerned,  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  pack  it  without  causing  sores  or  abrasionB,  that 
quickly  ulcerate.  *His  skin,'  says  an  authority  already 
quoted,  'is  easily  chafed  by  harness,  especially  in  wet 
weather.  Either  during  long  droughts  or  excessive  moisture, 
his  feet  are  liable  to  sores,  which  render  him  non-effective 
for  months.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  him 
with  some  protection  for  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but,  £rom  his 
extreme  weight  and  peculiar  mode  of  planting  the  foot,  they 
have  all  been  unsuccessful  His  eyes  are  also  liable  to  fre- 
quent inflammation,  and  the  skill  of  the  elephant-doctors, 
which  has  been  renowned  for  ages,  is  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly displayed  than  in  the  treatment  of  such  attacks.'  And 
nothing,  I  may  add,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  patience 
with  which  he  swallows  the  most  nauseous  doses,  and  the 

*  'Menageriet : '  The  Elephant  (Society  for  Diffosion  of  Utefol  KnoidedfeX 
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fortitade  with  which  he  endureB  the  most  painfUl  Borgical 
operatioiiB. 

And  now  I  would  beg  leave  to  conclude  these  desultory 
notes  with  a  translation  of  the  passage  in  which  iElian  de- 
scribes the  training  and  performance  of  elephants. 
['*  But  who  was  JSlian  ?^  here  inquired  Mounlgoy.] 

An  old  Greek  writer  on  natural  history,  (rejoined 
Seymour,}  Claudius  iBlianus,  bom  at  Freneste  about  AJb. 
200.  His  writings  display  an  eztensiye  erudition,  but  also  a 
remarkable  credulity.  I  think,  however,  you  will  pronounce 
the  following  passage  fiill  of  interest  :— 

'  I  would  wish  to  speak,'  he  says^^'of  their  musical  feel- 
ing, the  ease  and  docility  with  which  th^  learn  things  that 
it  is  even  difficult  for  human  beings  to  acquire,  much  less  a 
beast,  previously  so  untamable ;— such  as  to  dance,  as  is 
done  on  the  stage;  to  walk  with  a  measured  step ;  to  listen  to 
the  melody  of  the  flute,  and  to  detect  the  difference  of  sounds 
— how,  if  pitched  low,  they  introduce  a  slow  movement ; 
or  high,  a  quick  one  ;~«11  this  the  elephant  comprehends 
with  perfect  accuracy.  Nature,  therefore,  has  made  him 
not  only  the  hugest  in  size,  but  the  gentlest  and  most  easily 
taught. 

'  Now,  were  I  about  to  treat  of  the  tractability  and  apt- 
ness in  learning  of  the  elephants  of  India,  iBSthiopia,  and 
Libya,  I  should  probably  seem  to  be  concocting  a  tale  and 
playing  the  braggart,  or  disseminating  a  falsehood  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  animal,  founded  only  on  hearsay ;  all  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  philosopher,  and  a  devoted  lover  of  the 
truth,  to  avoid.  I  will  only  narrate  the  results  of  my  own 
observations,  and  what  I  have  gathered  from  others  as  hav- 
ing occurred  at  Rome,  selecting  a  few  facts  out  of  a  multi- 
tude to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  these  creatures. 

*  JOUniu,  Dc  Kaiwra  AnimtOiMm,  Ub.  IL,  e.  IL 
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*Tlie  »^»i>^i>t^  when  tuned,  is  a  pecoliarlj  gentk 
anaXmt,  and  easilj  indaced  to  do  all  he  is  required.  And 
with  theiiewof  diMng  him  honour,  I  will  fint  relate  erente 
of  the  graateit  antiquity. 

*  Qsmr  Germanicna,  the  nephem  of  Tiberinsy  exhibited 
onoe  a  pnblic  ahow,  wherein  there  were  many  full-grown  ele- 
phants, male  and  female,  and  aome  of  their  breed  bom  in  this 
oonntiy.  As  soon  as  their  limbs  began  to  strengthen,  a  penon 
accustomed  to  their  ways  trained  them  in  a  singular  and  BUT- 
prising  manner;  trusting  chiefly  to  kindneBB  and  gentteness, 
and  enforcing  his  mild  leaaons  with  the  bait  of  agreeable  and 
variedfood.  Thus  he  gradually  instructed  them  to  cast  aside 
their  wildnem^  and,  ss  it  were,  to  adopt  a  state  of  dvilisation, 
conducting  themsdves  in  a  manner  almost  human.  [Did 
iElian  mean  this  for  satire  f]  He  taught  them  to  preserve 
their  composure  on  hearing  the  pipe,  and  not  to  be  aflfected 
hf  the  beat  of  the  drum ;  but  to  be  soothed  by  the  music  of 
the  reed,  and  to  endure  discordant  sounds,  and  the  trample  of 
feet  from  persons  while  marching.  So^  too,  they  were  trained 
to  feel  no  fear  of  a  mass  of  men,  nor  to  be  wroth  at  the  in- 
fliction of  blows,  not  even  when  compelled  to  twist  their 
limbs  and  bend  them  like  a  stage-dancer,  and  this,  too, 
although  gifted  with  energy  and  strength.  And  there  is  in 
this  a  very  admirable  addition  to  nature,  not  to  conduct 
themselyes  with  disorderlincBs,  nor  to  disobey  the  orders  and 
iiy unctions  of  their  masters;  for  after  the  dandng-master 
had  made  them  expert,  and  they  had  acquired  their  lessons 
skilfuUy,  they  did  not  render  sll  his  labour  fruitless  when- 
ever occasion  or  necessity  called  upon  them  to  exhibit  what 
they  had  been  taught  For  the  whole  herd  came  forward 
from  either  side  of  the  theatre,  and  divided  themselveB  into 
sections ;  they  walked  forward  with  a  tripping  gait,  and  ex- 
hibiting in  all  their  carriage  the  manners  of  a  beau,  while 
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decked  in  the  festooned  garb  of  the  stage-mimes ;  and,  on  the 
director  of  the  orchestra  giving  a  signal  with  his  voice,  they 
fell  into  line,  and  marched  round  in  a  cirde,  or  deployed,  as 
they  were  ordered.  Then  they  adorned  the  floor  of  the 
stage  by  scattering  it  with  flowers,  doing  everything  with 
moderation  and  caation;  and  straightway  they  beat  a 
measure  with  their  feet,  and  kept  time  together. 

'Now  that  Damon  or  Spintharus,  Aristozenus  or 
Philozenus,  Xenophilus,  and  others,  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  music,  and  for  their  ability  be  classed 
amongst  the  few,  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  admiration ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it  incredible,  nor  at  all  opposed  to  reason. 
And  why  ?  Because  man  is  a  rational  animal,  endowed 
with  mind  and  intellect.  But  that  a  jointless  animal  should 
understand  rhythm  and  melody,  and  preserve  a  studied 
beariug,  and  keep  to  a  regulated  movement,  and  fulfil  all 
that  its  instructors  demand  of  it,  these,  I  think,  are  gifts  of 
nature,  and  a  peculiarity  in  every  way  astounding.  Added 
to  these  marvels  were  others  which  might  almost  drive  the 
spectator  out  of  his  mind:  when  the  strewu  rushes  and 
other  materials  for  beds  on  the  ground  were  placed  on  the 
sand  of  the  arena,  and  they  received  stuffed  mattresses  such 
as  belonged  to  rich  houses,  and  van-coloured  bed-coverings, 
and  costly  goblets,  and  gold  and  silver  bowls,  containing  a 
great  quantity  of  water ;  and  splendid  tables  were  placed 
there,  of  odoriferous  wood  and  ivory ;  and  upon  them  meats 
and  loaves  enough  to  satisfy  the  stomachs  of  the  most 
voracious  animals. 

'  When  all  was  prepared,  and  set  forth  in  great  abund- 
ance, the  banqueters  came  forward,  six  male,  and  an  equal 
number  of  female  elephants— the  former  dressed  after  the 
masculine,  and  the  latter  after  the  feminine  fashion ;  and  at 
a  given  signal  they  stretched  forward  their  trunks  in  a  sub- 
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dued  maimer,  and  ate  their  food  in  great  moderation,  not 
one  of  them  appearing  greedy  or  gluttonoua,  or  snatehing  at 
a  greater  portion  than  another. 

'When  it  was  time  for  them  to  drink,  a  bo wl  was  placed 
by  the  ude  of  each.  Inhaling  with  their  tnmkB,  they  drank 
in  a  Tery  decorous  manner,  and  then  scattered  the  water 
about  in  eport,  but  not  as  in  inault  Many  other  acta  of  a 
similar  kind,  both  deyer  and  'astonishing,  and  illustrating 
the  peculiarities  of  these  great  animals,  have  persons  de- 
scribed to  me;  and  I  myself  have  seen  them  writing 
letters  with  their  trunks  on  Boman  tablets,  neither  turn- 
ing aside  nor  looking  obliquely.  The  teacher^s  hand,  how- 
ever,  was  so  placed  as  to  guide  them  in  the  formation  of 
the  characters,  and  the  elephant,  while  writing,  kept  its 
eye  fixed  upon  the  writing  in  a  scholarly  and  accomplished 
manner.' 

["I  must  ask  you  now,"  continued  Seymour,  ''to  accom- 
pany me  on  an  expedition  in  the  dense  bush  of  the  Beiea, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  gallant  English  soldier.*' 

**  But  where  is  the  Berea  1"  inquired  Dou^as ;  ''  my  geo- 
graphy is  at  fault  just  now,  and  I  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  locality  of  that  interesting  stream." 

*'  It  is  not  a  river,  but  a  tract  of  wooded  country,  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  near  Pietermaritsberg,  in  the  South 
African  colony  of  NataL" 

"  Tou  speak  like  a  book,  Seymour,"  said  the  incorrigible 
Douglas ;  ''and  now  I  know  all  about  it,  for  have  I  not  read 
the  newspapers!  And  do  I  not  remember  Pietermarita- 
berg  in  connection  with  Bishop  Ck>lenao,  his  algebra,  his  book 
on  the  Pentateuch,  his  calculating  Zulu  geniuses.  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts,  and  excommunication !" 

"  Captain  Drayson,  whom  we  take  as  our  leader,  shall  tell 


our  Btory,  though  I  ahall  frequently  beg  leave  to  sufaetitute 
my  language  for  his.*'  *] 

«  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BEBEA« 

With  moat  South  African  sportamen  the  elephant  ia  one 
of  the  laat  of  the  wild  animala  which  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  Bee :  it  waa  my  fiiai  The  view  waa  not  a  long  one,  but 
it  ia  Btill  forcibly  impreesed  on  my  memory. 

I  had  been  invited  by  a  coloniat,  who  was  a  thorough 
sportaman,  to  accompany  him  to  the  Berea  in  chaae  of  a  large 
herd  of  elephanta ;  a  propoaition  which,  from  our  ignorance 
of  all  theartificesnecesBary  in  the  buah,  waa  rather  raah ;  for 
elephant-shooting  ia  at  all  times  a  dangeroua  amuaement, 
and  when  attempted  by  novices  on  foot,  in  a  dense  bush, 
against  a  very  savage  herd,  it  involves  considerable  periL 

In  Africa,  however,  the  elephant-chase  is  generally  pur- 
sued on  horsebacL  The  Dutch  boers,  who  frequently  ob- 
tain their  living  by  this  sport  only,  are  amongst  the  most 
skilful  hands ;  they  make  periodical  tripa  into  the  unin- 
habited regiona,  or  where  elephanta  are  numerous,  and  the 
country  is  open  and  exposed.  When  a  herd  is  discovered, 
these  boers  arrange  a  plan  of  attack,  either  to  drive  the 
herd  of  game  to  a  better  and  more  open  country,  or  to  pre- 
vent them  from  retreating  to  any  dense  covert  near  at  hand. 
As  soon  aa  the  preparations  are  completed,  they  single  out 
the  leader  of  the  troop,  generally  the  largest  bull-«lephant 
They  then  move  up  as  close  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  and 
pour  in  a  volley,  while  their  attendanta  ply  the  infuriated 
animals  with  darts ;  if  the  leader  falls,  they  can  manage  the 
remainder  more  easily,  from  the  confrision  that  always  pre- 
vails when  the  herd  miss  their  chie£    Should  he,  however, 

*  G»pt  A.  W.  Dngnon,  '  Sporting  Scenei  amongtt  th«  Kafllrt  of  Soath 
Africa,'  pp.  77-«a 
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be  only  wounded,  he  frequently  tunia  aavage,  and  charges 
with  a  ruBh ;  the  boers  then  mount  their  horses,  and  gallop- 
ing off  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  they  separate,  scatter  about 
in  different  directions,  and  fire  at  the  elephant  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Success  generally  crowns  their  efforts.  I 
have  been  assured  by  many  yeteran  hunters  that  they  haye 
oft-times  seen  a  herd  stand  with  heads  close  pressed  to- 
gether, after  their  leader  has  been  killed,  as  if  paralysed 
with  confusion  and  despair.  Such  a  chance,  howeyer,  seems 
reseryed  only  for  the  peculiarly  fortunate. 

An  elephant,  as  you  know,  moyes  with  great  swiftness, 
and  with  no  less  ease  and  silence. 

Eyery  boy  will  haye  heard  the  old  tale  of  the  elephant! 
How  he  began  to  turn  early  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  con- 
clude the  difficult  gymnastic  performance  until  mid-day,  so 
that  the  hunter  had  only  to  keep  in  his  rear  to  ensure  per- 
fect safety.  The  experience  of  modem  sportsmen  contradicts 
this  *  yulgar  error.'  The  huge  beast  will  wheel  round,  and 
cnsh  through  the— 

'  PrimeTftl  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  ihide  on  Niger's  jeUow  siream. 
Or  where  the  Oangei  rolls  hiB  saored  waYes^' 

with  nearly  the  rapidity  of  a  large  buck ;  and  his  speed  out' 
yies  that  of  a  man,  though  he  cannot  maintain  it  for  any 
considerable  distance.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  obseryes,  tiiat, 
for  a  creature  of  his  extraordinary  weight,  it  is  astonishing 
how  noiselessly  and  stealthily  the  elephant  can  make  his 
escape  from  a  pursuer.  'When  suddenly  disturbed  in  the 
jungle,  he  wiU  burst  away  with  a  rush  that  'seems  to  bear 
down  all  before  him ;  but  the  noise  sinks  into  absolute  still- 
ness so  suddenly,  that  a  noyioe  might  well  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  fugitiye  had  only  halted  within  a  few  yards  of  him, 
when  further  search  would  disclose  that  he  has  stolen 
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fiilently  away,  making  scarcely  a  sound  in  lus  escape ;  and, 
stranger  still,  leave  the  foliage  almost  undisturbed  by  his 
passage.** 

In  the  dense  underwood  or  reedy  jungle  a  man's  pro- 
gress is  continually  impeded,  while  an  elephant  bears  down 
every  obstacle  with  the  utmost  facility;  A  horse,  however, 
in  the  open  country,  easily  outstrips  an  elephant,  and  especi- 
ally up  hill,  the  weight  of  the  latter  being  a  serious  draw- 
back on  rising  ground. 

The  elephant,  by  common  consent,  ranks  very  high 
among  sagacious  animals,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  capable  of 
learning  a  moral  lesson  as  any  school-boy. 

'  When  a  large  herd  is  but  seldom  disturbed  by  man,  but 
on  each  visit  five  or  six  are  killed,  and  two  or  three  more 
die  of  their  wounds,  the  remainder  then  have  a  very  great 
dread  of  the  smell  of  a  biped,  and  the  report  of  his  gun ; 
but  when  elephants  are  disturbed  very  frequently,  and  only 
one  shot  obtained  at  them,  which  wounds  and  annoys,  but 
may  not  kill,  they  become  very  savage,  and,  upon  smelling 
their  teasing  enemy,  are  at  once  furious  and  vindictive. 
The  herds  that  come  into  the  Natal  bush  are  of  this  disposi- 
tion ;  they  are  constantly  persecuted,  and  sometimes  fired  at, 
but  without  any  great  result,  as  the  density  of  the  cover 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  get  more  than  one  shot,  and 
a  single  bullet  rarely  carries  inmiediate  death.' 

The  bush  that  skirts  the  Natal  coasts  for  many  miles  is 
only  practicable  by  the  paths  made  by  the  elephants ;  the 
avenues  through  which  they  stalk,  in  Indian  file,  on  moving 
from  place  to  place,  or  in  quest  of  water. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  hunter,  when  moving  along  these 
curious  paths,  to  see  many  yards  on  either  hand,  through 
the  thickly-matted  underwood,  briers,  and  parasitical  plants 

*  sir  J.  Emwioii  Ttanent, '  Ceylon/  vt  anU. 
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which  endoBe  him  in.  In  many  parte  he  has  literally  to 
drag  himaelf  through  the  luxuriant  gro  wth,  where  he  cannot 
see  a  yard  around  him.  He  must  place  all  his  reliance 
therefoze,  on  his  sense  of  smell  or  hearing,  or  he  wiU  not 
long  be  left  to  ei^oy  the  fierce  excitement  of  the  q)ort» 
which,  when  once  tasted,  like  the  drink  of  the  Moaoada, 
serves  but  to  whet  and  inflame  the  appetite  ;  producing  a 
'bush-fever'  that  leaves  as  permanent  an  impression  as  the 
similar  mental  malady  caught  on  the  rolling  prairies  of  the 
Far  West 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  crosBed  the  dreary 
Natal  flat,  and  entered  upon  a  small,  narrow  bush-path  that 
winds  to  the  summit  of  the  Berea,  which  is  here  about  two 
miles  broad,  very  dense,  and  doaely  covered  with  underwood. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  wooded  acclivity,  we  emerge 
upon  an  open  space  of  some  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  where 
we  dismount,  and  fasten  our  horses  to  a  neighbouring  tiea 
The  track  of  the  elephants  is  here  very  fresh  and  plain.  In 
every  direction  the  grass  is  trodden  down,  and  in  some  parts 
uprooted,  as  though  a  heavy  log  of  timber  had  been  hauled 
along  it  You  will  note  that  in  one  or  two  bare  and  dayej 
places  several  laige  circular  and  oval-shaped  impresBiona 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  and  these  belong,  the  circular  to 
the  bull,  and  the  oval  to  the  cow-elephant ;  the  height  of 
each  animal  being  about  six  times  the  diameter  of  these 
impressions.  From  a  careful  measurement  it  appears  that 
the  animals  we  are  in  search  of  must  be  about  twelve  feet  high. 

How  strange,  how  mysterious  the  feeling  which  thrills 
the  soul  when  we  gaze  for  the  first  time  on  the  fresh  traces 
of  a  herd  of  these  gigantic  creatures !  Does  it  not  seem  an 
act  of  audacity  for  such  pigmies  as  my  companions  and  my- 
self to  adventure  an  attack  upon  twoscore  or  more  of  such 
giants,  which,  by  a  swing  of  their  trunks  or  a  stamp  of  their 
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hoofii,  could  cnuh  ub  into  nothmgnesB  t  Strange,  too,  and 
inyBtorioua  is  the  emotion  which  springs  from  the  utter 
solitude  and  deep  silence  of  the  measureless  forests ;  widely 
different  from  the  cheerful  feelings  one  experiences  when 
traversing  an  open  breezy  country.  The  gloom,  the  shadow, 
the  stillness— only  broken  by  a  shifting  ray  of  light,  or  the 
crackle  of  a  distant  branch,  or  the  melody  of  some  unseen 
bird— impress  one  with  a  species  of  devout  awe. 
[^  Bravo !"  exclaimed  Douglas. 

''I  have  often  felt  the  peculiar  sensation  you  describe,*' 
said  Fisher,  "  when  wandering  alone  in  a  thick  wood.  One 
seems  afraid,  by  voice  or  motion,  to  break  the  intense  stillness 
which  everywhere  prevails. 

'Silence  and  twUight  here,  twln-dBten,  keep 
Their  noondaj  watch,  and  lall  among  the  ihadee, 
like  Taporou  ihapea  half  Men.'  * 

We  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an  unseen  Power,  which 
subdues  the  wild  tumult  of  our  thoughts,  and  bids  the  pas- 
sionate heart  be  still"] 

Moving  quickly  forward,  (continued  Seymour,)  we 
neglected— I  shall  henceforth  adopt  the  past  tense  in  relat- 
ing our  adventures— we  neglected  to  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  signs  which  betoken  a  herd's  proximity.  We  had 
scarcely  traversed  thirty  yards,  when  I  looked  round  to  the 
spot  where  our  horses  stood,  but  was  prevented  from  seeing 
them  by  the  denseness  of  the  intervening  busk  Several 
large  branches  had  been  snapped  off  the  trees,  the  ends 
eaten,  and  then  flung  across  the  track  in  different  directions. 
Either  in  sport  or  wrath,  the  elephante  had  entirely  de- 
stroyed two  or  three  trees  of  a  considerable  size  that  had 
hung  over  their  path,  and  peeled  the  bark  off  in  many  in- 
stances  for  several  feet  up  .the  stems. 

*  Shelley*  'Alaator.' 

m.  27 
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Stea<)ily,  steadily  ve  praned  forward,  following  in  the 
footmarks  of  the  animals;  their  freahly-trodden  oonne 
being  easily  detected. 

The  silence  that  reigned  in  the  bosh  caused  me  much 
surprise,  for  I  had  supposed  that  a  herd  of  wild  elephants 
would  indicate  their  presence  by  noises  audible  at  a  great 
distance.  My  companion  told  me,  howeva*,  that  during  the 
day  they  usually  remained  quiet,  especially  if  thqr  were  in 
a  suspicious  neighbourhood,  or  where  they  had  smelled  traces 
of  man. 

For  about  a  mile  we  continued  our  steady  march,  creq>uiig 
under  the  bnmches  that  checkered  our  forest-path,  and  re- 
moving  others  which  had  been  apparently  dropped  l^  the  ele- 
phants. At  length,  obeenring  the  Immches  of  a  distant  tree 
to  be  violently  shaken,  we  halted.  We  watched  them  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  listened,  but  only  heard  a  stnnge 
rambling  sound,  for  which  we  could  not  account  This,  as 
I  afterwards  ascertained,  was  produced  by  the  elephants ; 
but  seeing  a  couple  of  monkeys  springing  about  in  a  distant 
tree,  we  thought  it  must  be  caused  by  them. 

About  one  hundred  yards  further  the  bush  became  veiy 
dense,  long  creepers  trailing  all  over  the  shrubs,  twining  and 
interlacing  the  underwood  together,  and  rendering  it  ab- 
solutely impenetrable,  except  where  our  huge  game  had 
forced  a  path.  In  moving  through  these  avenues  quickly, 
we  could  not  help  making  a  little  noise.  I  was  about  two 
yards  behind  my  colonial  firiend,  and  did  not  deem  any  ani- 
mal was  near,  when  suddenly  the  bushes  dose  to  our  right 
hand  were  radely  agitated,  and  a  deep  growl  was  uttered 
resembling  a  lion's  roar.  My  friend  sprang  forward,  and 
raised  his  gun  to  fire :  I  was  going  to  follow  him,  but  danc- 
ing to  the  left,  I  descried  a  huge  elephant,  about  two  yards 
distant,  striding  towards  us  with  upcoiled  trunk  and  ears 


erect  At  the  same  moment  my  companion  fired,  and  epring- 
ing  put  me,  shouted, '  Run  for  your  life !'  I  did  not  tanr 
for  another  look,  aa  I  then  heard,  almoat  over  my  head, 
the  terrible  shrill  trumpet  of  the  animal  which  I  had  seen 
charging,  in  addition  to  the  groBo  of  the  woonded  elephant, 
and  the  responsiTe  shrieks  of  sereral  others  who  bad 
gathered  round  us. 
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For  the  fint  hundred  yards  we  ran  with  all  the  speed  of 
an  athlete;  but  we  had  neither  time  nor  space  to  qiare,  so 
looking  round  soon  after  we  had  started,- 1  saw  the  big 
elephant  charging  dose  upon  us,  with  a  mischievoiis  and 
malicious  aspect 

I  lost  my  hat,  but  we  rushed  on  heedlesslj ;  diving  under 
some  of  the  branches,  leaping  over  others,  wheeling  first  one 
way  and  then  another,  until  I  was  completely  out  of  breatL 
Having  both  barrels  loaded,  and  being  anxious  to  tiy  a  shot, 
I  called  for  a  halt,  but  my  companion  would  not  hear  of  it, 
advising  that  we  should  get  dear  of  the  bush  at  all  hazard, 
as  the  herd  had  shown  themselves  so  savage.  I  gave  way 
to  his  better  judgment,  knowing  that  he  united  true  courage 
and  a  daring  spirit  with  suffident  prudence  to  prevent  thdr 
degenerating  into  showy  recklessness.  At  length  we  reached 
our  horses,  and  I  must  own  I  felt  much  more  comfortable 
when  again  seated  in  my  saddle,  than  when  on  foot,  and 
within  a  pace  or  so  of  the  elephant's  trunk. 

We  stopped  to  listen,  and  eould  liear  the  shrieks  and 
trumpets  of  the  wild  troop,  and  the  crashing  of  the  thick 
jungle  growth;  all  plainly  showing  that  they  were  still  in- 
tent on  overtaking  their  insignificant  but  presumptuous  foe. 
I  had,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  dropped  my  hat  during  the 
first  hundred  yards'  rush,  and  felt  it  was  unadvisable  to  stop 
and  pick  it  up. 

My  companion  told  me  that  he  expected  we  should  find 
his  elephant  dead  if  we  returned,  as  the  growl  we  had  heard 
seemed  indicative  of  a  death  wound.  Having  aimed  behind 
the  shoulder,  he  considered  such  a  result  probable. 

As  soon  as  we  emerged  from  the  bush,  we  met  with  a 
Hottentot  on  the  Natal  flat,  quietly  sitting  under  the  shade 

» 

of  a  tree,  to  repair  bis  only  and  sadly-dilapidated  pair  of 
trousers  :  he  looked  at  us  very  sagadously,  and  said, '  OU- 
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phants  harnie  qui  to  *— (Elephants  very  angry,  sir).  On 
asking  him  how  he  knew  this,  he  said,  that  although  he 
could  only  just  hear  the  report  of  the  gun,  the  elephants* 
trumpets  were  audible  enough,  and  he  knew  from  the  tone 
how  savage  they  must  be ;  yet  this  man  was  distant  at  least 
a  mile  from  the  scene  of  our  encounter. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  decided  that,  early  on 
the  morrow,  we  would  retrace  our  steps,  and  follow  up  the 
wounded  elephant  until  we  found  him,  if  he  should  not 
happen  to  have  fallen  dead  on  the  spot  We  also  agreed 
that  the  ivory  should  be  divided  between  us,  as,  although  I 
had  not  actually  fired,  I  had  participated  in  the  attack,  the 
peril,  and  the  flight  But  woe  to  those  who  count  their 
chickens  too  soon !  At  this  very  moment  the  tough  old 
forest-giant  was  most  probably  st^dking  leisurely  through 
the  bush,  without  the  least  intention  of  becoming  a  white 
man's  prize,  and  caring  as  little  for  a  fourteen-to-the- 
pound  bullet  as  an  iron-dad  man-of-war  for  an  Enfield 
rifle! 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  dried  up  th& 
heavy  dew,  we  set  out 

We  were  now  attended  by  an  English  settler,  a  veteran 
elephant-hunter,  two  Kaffirs,  and  a  Hottentot 

The  scene  of  yesterday's  encounter  was  soon  reached. 
The  discovery  of  my  hat,  knocked  out  of  all  shape,  satis- 
factorily identified  it  But  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
'  wounded  elephant  None  but  an  experienced  eye,  indeed, 
'  could  have  detected  that  anything  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  it  was  perceptible  enough  to  both  the  Kaffirs 
and  the  Hottentot,  who,  after  some  little  hesitation,  lighted 
upon  the  huge  animal's  trail. 

Following  it  up,  we  soon  found  blood,  both  on  the  leaves 
and  branches,  and  even  on  the  ground,  but  not  in  such  large 
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quantities  as  I  Bhoold  have  sapposed.  We  punoed 
spoor  for  some  distance,  but  the  blood  soon  ceasing,  and  the 
elephant's  track  being  confounded  by  other  feet,  we  aban- 
doned the  fruitless  quest 

We  discovered,  however,  that  during  our  advance  on 
the  previous  day,  we  had  passed  within  fifty  yards  of  three 
elephants  without  being  aware  of  their  vicinity.  The  noise 
and  the  rumbling  sounds  which  we  had  heard  were  caused 
by  them.  We  also  saw  that  three  or  four  elephants,  feeding 
close  to  the  spot  from  whence  we  had  fired,  had  chased  ns 
for  at  least  two  hundred  yards.  We  had  unwittingly 
escaped  a  very  great  danger. 

'These  elephants,'  said  one  of  my  companions,  'must 
have  been  very  angry.  But  one  never  knows  in  what 
temper  one  may  find  them.  To-day  they  will  be  veiy 
placable,  and  seem  scarcely  to  object  to  a  littie  rifle-practice, 
to-morrow  they  will  not  suffer  you  to  approach  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  them  without  charging  you.  I  have 
been  very  careful  how  I  approached  elephants  ever  since 
my  Eafi&r  was  killed  by  them  last  year,  near  the  Um 
Volozie.' 

As  a  close  to  the  day*s  sport,  I  begged  my  friend  to 
relate  the  incident 

THE  DUTCH  BOBR's  STORY. 

It  seems  that,  whilst  out  on  a  shooting  expedition,  he 
came  on  the  fresh  spoor  of  a  very  large  bull-elephant  The 
traces  were  quite  recent,  the  game  having  passed  early  that 
morning.  His  Kaffir,  who  was  named  Mabili,  was  an  ex- 
cellent marksman,  very  cool  in  emeigencies,  and  of  un- 
daunted bravery.  He  was  walking  beside  the  Dutchman, 
who  rode  a  small  pony. 

The  two  had  arranged  that  Mabili  was  to  receive  half 
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the  game  if  he  put  the  first  bullet  into  the  elephant  My 
friend  hoped  by  this  agreement  to  stimulate  him  to  a  keener 
interest  in  the  hunting,  and  make  him  keep  a  sharper  look- 
out If  he  only  *  assisted'  at  the  elephant's  death,  he  was 
to  receive  whatever  reward  the  boer  might  think  he  de- 
served. 

Following  the  spoor  of  the  elephant  for  about  four  miles 
through  an  open  park-like  country,  where  a  few  scattered 
bushes  and  trees  were  the  only  cover,  they  descried  the 
elephant  at  last,  standing  under  a  tree  of  considerable  siza 
What  followed  I  will  describe  nearly  in  the  Dutchman's 
own  words : — 

*  He  swung  his  trunk  a  little  every  now  and  then,  or  I 
could  not  have  distinguished  him  from  a  large  rock,  he  stood 
so  stilL  We  settled  our  plan  immediately.  I  was  to  leave 
my  horse  where  we  were,  and  stalk  with  my  Kaffir  up  to 
the  elephant ;  for  he  seemed  so  quiet,  I  felt  sure  I  should 
surprise  hilb,  and  surprise  is  half  the  battle  with  an  ele- 
phant 

'Mabili  had  a  single-barrelled  heavy  rifle  of  mine,  that 
threw  a  three-ounce  bullet;  while  I  was  armed  with  a 
double-barrel,  that  threw  eight-to-the-pound.  To  conceal 
our  approach,  we  took  advantage  of  every  bush  and  tree, 
and  arrived  within  fifty  yards  apparently  without  giving 
the  alarm.  But  just  as  we  were  about  to  fire,  the  hitherto 
sleepy-looking  and  indifferent  Colossus  turned  quickly  round, 
with  ears  extended,  and,  trumpeting  with  tremendous  shrill- 
ness, dashed  straight  at  us. 

'We  both  fired,  and  both  hit  him;  but  he  never  even 
shook  his  head,  and  continued  his  mad  headlong  charge. 

'  I  turned,  and  ran  towards  my  horse,  as  a  man  runs  for 
his  life,  but  with  little  hope  of  reaching  him,- as  the  distance 
was  great 
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'  I  therefore  wheeled  suddenly  to  the  right  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  great  tree  that  I  had  noticed  near  at  hand.  I  did 
not  know  what  had  become  of  Mabill,  but,  on  looking  round, 
■aw  that  he  had  turned  in  a  contrary  course.  In  this  he 
he  acted  judiciously,  for  it  generally  pussies  an  elephant 
when  those  he  is  chasing  separate. 

'  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  animal  had  fixed  its  eye 
on  Mabili,  ibr  it  turned  sharp  after  him,  and  soon  was  dose 
upon  him.  I  feared  that  there  was  no  chance  for  my  poor 
Kaffir,  but  shouted  as  loudly  as  I  was  able,  and  fired  my 
gun,  in  the  hope  I  might  distract  the  elephant's  attention. 
In  vain :  the  next  instant  he  had  caught  Mabili  with  his 
trunk,  with  which  he  seemed  to  press  him  to  the  earth, 
dropping  on  his  knees  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  thrust  his 
tusks  into  him.  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  shriek,  but 
instantly  mounting  my  horse,  I  gaUoped  up  to  the  scene, 
and  sent  a  couple  of  bullets  into  the  monster.  He  had 
caught  up  the  mangled  body  of  the  unfortunate  Mabili,  and, 
holding  it  by  his  trunk,  was  slowly  stalking  ofL  When  I 
wounded  him,  he  dropped  the  body,  and  giving  one  of  his 
shrill  trumpets,  rushed  at  me.  I  cared  little  for  him  now, 
as  I  could  gallop  away  from  him  easily,  and  loading  quickly, 
I  repeated  the  dose.  Six  double  shots  did  I  give  that  fellow 
— all  about  the  shoulder— before  he  showed  any  signs  of 
having  received  a  severe  hit ;  he  then  seemed  rather  weak, 
and  spouted  from  his  trunk  a  quantity  of  blood.  I  was 
determined  to  kill  that  elephant,  if  I  followed  him  for  a 
week.  Upon  giving  him  three  more  shots,  he  swung  his 
trunk  about  a  little,  and  fell. 

*  I  now  looked  for  the  remains  of  my  poor  Kaffir,  and 
found  him  crushed  to  pieces:  his  death  must  have  been 
speedy,  as  a  tusk  had  gone  quite  through  him,  breaking  in 
his  chest 
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'  Next  day  we  buried  him  under  the  tree  near  which  we 
had  first  seen  the  elephant.  He  was  the  cleverest  Kaffir 
huntsman  I  ever  had.  Therefore,  beware  how  you  go  near 
single  bull-elephants— they  are  always  very  savage;  but, 
above  all,  avoid  cow-elephants  without  tusks ;  they  are  not 
common,  but  if  you  should  come  across  a  "poes-kop"  like 
this,  "  pas-op  "  (take  care) ! ' 

Here  I  conclude  my  hunting  adventures  in  South  Africa. 

["I  should  like  to  go  elephant-hunting,**  said  Yemon; 
"  there  is  some  credit  in  braving  a  huge  animal  like  that, 
but  I  never  could  relish  the  popping  away  at  a  little  timid 
hare  or  unfortunate  partridge — I  don't  call  that  sportf  or,  at 
all  events,  sport  worthy  of  a  man.** 

"No,"  said  Beauchamp;  "I  had  rather  go  deer-stalking. 
Oh,  it  must  be  a  thing  to  cheer  the  heart  to  brush  away  the 
morning  dew  from  the  purple  heather,  and  up  the  deep  glen, 
and  over  the  sunlit  hill,  to  chase  a  noble  two-year-old  buck, 
one*s  frame  all  in  a  glow  with  exercise  and  expectation,  and 
one's  nerves  as  firm  as  steel  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
glorious  prize.** 

"  Much  of  the  pleasure  of  deer-stalking,**  remarked  Doug- 
las, '*  results,  I  think,  from  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  among 
which  it  is  pursued.  You  cannot  help  being  exhilarated  by 
the  sight  of  each  lofty  mountain  peak,  soaring  sharp  and 
distinct  into  the  clear  blue  sky— each  deep,  shadowy  ravine, 
echoing  with  the  mysterious  murmur  of  an  unseen  brook — 
the  green  knolls  that  spring  above  the  heather — the  black- 
gleaming  tarns  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills— and,  now 
and  again,  the  royal  eagle,  as  it  shoots  homeward  to  its  eyrie 
on  some  inaccessible  clifif.** 

"  You  are  right,  friend  Douglas ;  and  no  one,**  observed 
Seymour,  "sees  such  magnificent  landscapes — and  shall  I 
not  say  sky-scapes — as  the  hunter.    His  are  the  glories  of 
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the  sonrise  and  the  Bunset^noon,  twilight,  and  midnight — 
heaven  in  a  glow  of  golden  splendour,  or  studded  in  its 
cloudless  sapphire  with  a  mjrriad  stars.  His,  too,  are  the 
marvels  of  the  wreathing  mist,  and  his  the  wonders  of  Uie 
storm.    *  Tis  his,'  says  Professor  Wilson, — 

'  Til  his,  b/  the  month  of  lome  cayern  his  seat. 
The  Ughtning  of  hesTen  to  hold  at  his  feet. 
While  the  thunder  below  him  that  growls  fkom  the  cloud. 
To  him  comes  on  echo  more  awfollj  loud  i  "*  * 

"  Dux,"  interrupted  Douglas,  **  we  are  growing  too  poeticaL 
We  are  rising  above  Firbank ;  we  are  soaring— soaring  into 
mist  and  cloud ;  let  us  get  down  to  earth  again,  and  go  on 
hunting  the  elephant." 

"Good,**  said  Beauchamp,  *'and  with  your  permission, 
boys,  m  tell  you  another  story  of  a  wonderful  escape."] 

UFB  OR  DEATH. 

You  will  all  have  heard,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  Old  She- 
kany,  an  English  gentleman  who  has  published  his  remark- 
able hunting-experiences  in  India  and  elsewhere,  under  the 
title  of  the  'Hunting-Grounds  of  the  Old  World'  He 
appears  to  have  been  gifted  with  unusual  presence  of  mind, 
patience,  skill,  and  unrivalled  courage,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  encountered  some  terrible  hazards,  and  accomplished 
some '  hair-breadth  escapes.' 

Chasing  the  elephant  in  the  Annamullay  forests  of 
Hindustan,  attended  by  his  Hindu  beater,  Goolooloo,  the 
latter  suddenly  gave  the  signal  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand. 
But  scarcely  had  the  Old  Shekarry  snatched  up  his  gun, 
before  a  male  and  seven  female  elephants  swept  past  like  a 
whirlwind.  Throwing  up  his  gun,  and  aiming  behind  the 
ear,  he  fired  a  couple  of  shots,  in  the  hope  he  might  check 

*  rrofassor  Wilson,  OoUected  Works,  'Poems:'  The  Hunter. 
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the  career  of  the  male.  The  last  took  effect,  and  brought 
him  to  his  knees;  but  he  immediately  regained  his  legs, 
and,  separating  from  the  females,  dashed  madly  through  the 
forest,  which  he  filled  with  his  mighty  roar. 

Snatching  his  second  spare  gun  from  Goolooloo,  and 
jumping  down  a  bank,  the  veteran  hunter  ran  with  all 
speed  to  cut  his  prey  off  at  the  gorge,  which  was  extremely 
narrow,  as  a  torrent  here  poured  its  waters  through  a  huge 
cleft  in  the  rock,  through  which  the  animal  would  be  forced 
to  pass  to  join  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

The  Shekarry  was  running  down  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
on  either  side  of  which  the  banks  were  lofty  and  precipitous, 
when  he  heard  a  rattling  noise  among  the  stones  behind 
him,  and,  on  turning  his  head,  perceived  the  wounded 
elephant  tearing  straight  after  him,  with  eyes  flashing  fire, 
and  about  forty  paces  distant.  Speed  he  saw  could  avail 
him  nothing.  The  brute  would  have  pounced  upon  him 
before  he  could  have  scaled  the  bank.  Swinging  round, 
therefore,  he  dropped  on  his  knee,  and  took  a  steady  aim. 
On  charged  the  elephant,  with  a  fiendish  shriek  of  revenge. 
The  Shekarry  allowed  him  to  approach  within  fifteen  paces, 
and  then  fired,  aiming  between  his  eyes — his  favourite  shot, 
he  says— but  whether  it  was  that  he  felt  unsteady,  being 
breathless  from  his  run,  or  that  his  rifle,  which  weighed 
sixteen  pounds,  was  too  heavy,  it  ib  certain  that  his  left 
arm  dropped  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  his  shot  took 
effect  four  inches  too  low,  entering  t^e  fleshy  part  of  the 
roots  of  the  trunk,  instead  of  penetrating  the  brain.  It 
failed  to  arrest  his  career;  and  before  the  Shekarry  could 
get  out  of  the  way,  the  huge  brute  was  upon  him.  Some- 
thing dark  passed  over  him ;  he  felt  a  severe  blow ;  then  he 
was  whirled  through  the  air ;  he  knew  nothing  more. 

'When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  found  myself,'  says  our 
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plucky  sportsman,  'lying  on  my  face,  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
which  came  fiom  my  nose,  month,  and  eara  Although 
nearly  choked  with  clotted  gore,  a  sense  of  my  perilous 
situation  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  strove  to  rise  and 
look  after  my  antagonist,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
I  picked  myself  up,  and  although  fearfully  bruised  and 
shaken,  found  that  no  bones  were  broken.  I  was  lying  on 
the  top  of  the  bank,  although  quite  unable  to  account  to 
myself  bow  I  got  there.  In  the  dry  bed  of  the  nullah  I  saw 
my  rifle,  and  after  much  painful  exertion  managed  to  crawl 
down  and  get  it  The  muzzle  was  filled  with  sand,  which  I 
cleared  out  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  then,  sitting  by  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  began  to  wash  away  the  blood,  and  bathe  my 
face  and  head.  Whilst  so  employed,  I  heard  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  saw  Goolooloo  rushing  towards  me,  closely 
followed  by  the  infuriated  elephant,  who  was  almost  mad 
from  the  pain  of  his  wounda  Luckily,  a  hanging  branch 
was  in  his  way,  and  with  the  agUity  of  a  monkey  he  caught 
hold  of  it,  and  swung  himself  up  the  bank,  where  he  was 
safe.  The  elephant,  balked  of  his  victim,  rushed  wildly 
backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three  times,  as  if  searching 
for  him,  and  then,  with  a  hoarse  scream  of  disappointment, 
came  tearing  down  the  bed  of  the  nullah.  I  was  directly  in 
his  path,  and  powerless  to  get  out  of  the  way.  A  moment 
more,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  perceived,  for  down  he  charged 
on  me  with  a  roar  of  vengeance.  With  difficulty  I  raised 
my  rifle,  and,  taking  a  steady  aim  between  his  eyes,  pulled 
the  trigger — it  was  my  only  chance.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  I  perceived  a  mighty  mass  lying  dose  to  me. 
At  last  I  had  conquered  Soon  after  this  I  must  have  sunk 
into  a  swoon,  for  I  hardly  remembered  anything  until  I 
found  myself  in  my  hut' 
["  What  a  gallant  fellow ! "  exclaimed  Mountgoy.    **  There 
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was  more  true  courage  in  Buch  a  deed,  than  in  charging  half 
a  score  of  bayonets  on  the  field  of  battle." 

^  But  did  the  Old  Shekany  die  1 "  inquired  Lambert 

*'  No,**  answered  Beauchamp ;  '*  or  he  would  not  have 
published  his  book,  and  we  should  never  have  known  all  his 
wonderful  adventures.  He  was  seriously  ill,  however,  for 
some  time,  being  bruised  and  shaken  in  a  frightful,  manner." 

'*  He  showed  great  composure,"  remarked  Seymour,  **  in  a 
peculiarly  trying  emergency.  It  must  test  the  iron  of  a 
man's  nerves  to  see  a  huge  beast  charging  fiill  upon  him,  and 
to  know  that  his  hope  of  safety  rests  in  his  rifle,  which, 
perhaps,  might  miss  fire.  I  doubt  whether  the  mere  love  of 
sport  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  plunging  into  such  severe 
risks.  If  a  man  becomes  a  hunter  with  the  view  of  keeping 
dovm  the  beasts  of  prey  that  are  so  severe  a  scourge  to 
various  regions,  he  does  a  good  work  in  his  generation,  and 
I  honour  him  for  it ;  but  if  he  pursues  them  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  thirst  of  adventure  or  notoriety,  I 
don't  sympathize  very  keenly  with  him  in  the  dangers  he 
voluntarily  incurs.** 

"  And  don't  be  misled,  my  boys,"  continued  Fisher,  *'  as  to 
the  nature  of  true  courage.  I  do  not  dispute  the  pluck  and 
presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the  Old  Shekarry,  but  boys 
are  too  apt  to  make  heroes  of  men  whose  only  merit  it  is  to 
show  a  contempt  of  physical  danger.  The  physician  who 
enters  the  room  of  a  patient  dying  of  some  contagious  fever 
exhibits  a  far  nobler  and  more  heroic  spirit  So  does  the 
martyr  who  perishes  at  the  stake ;  or  the  patriot  who  yielda 
his  life  on  the  scaffold,  in  glorious  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  principles  he  has  espoused.  So  an  agreeable  poetess 
has  sung  :-- 

'  Yet,  it  m»7  be,  more  loftj  courage  dweUs 
In  one  weak  heart  which  braTec  »n  adTerse  f  ftte, 
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Thftn  hii  whofe  Ardeiii  lool  indigiiRnt  iwelli. 

Wanned  bj  the  tffiii,  or  cheered  through  high  debate.' " 

"  Who  is  the  poetess  1  '*  whispered  Douglas  to  Seymour. 
"  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton,  I  think,"  he  replied 
"While  Oowper,"  continued  Fisher,  "defines  a  hero  in 
admirable  language : — 

'  He  holds  no  parley  with  nnmanlj  fean; 
Where  duly  blda,  he  confldentlj  steen; 
Faoea  a  thouand  daogera  at  her  caU, 
And,  tnutlog  in  his  God,  snrmonnts  them  all.' 

"And  therefore,  young  fellows,  while  I  would  not  have  yon 
depreciate  the  courage  of  these  hardy  and  adventurous  sports- 
men, I  would  wish  you  to  remember  that  theirs  is  not  the 
most  exalted  or  most  useful  form  of  hen^m/' 

After  a  short  pause,  Seymour  said, — 

"Can  none  of  you  favour  us  with  any  further  stories 
respecting  the  mammoth  of  modem  animals  ?  Are  all  your 
elephant  anecdotes  exhausted  1 " 

"  No,'*  said  Edward  Vernon ; "  I  have  been  looking  through 
a  book  of  African  travel  lately,  and  I  think  I  can  recall  a 
few  passages  which  wiU  interest  you." 

"  Very  good,  Ted,"  said  his  dux ;  "  we  shall  listen  to  you 
with  pleasure."] 

A  MIDNIQHT  SCENE  BY  AN  AFRICAN  LAKE. 

You  must  suppose  yourself  ensconced,  (said  Vernon,)  in. 
a  shady  covert  on  the  marge  of  a  small  African  lake,  whose 
waters  gleam  brightly  in  the  radiance  of  an  unclouded 
moon.  The  trees,  which  are  few  and  stunted,  fling  their 
gaunt  shadows  on  the  sandy  desert  like  spectral  arms.  All 
is  silent ;  save  when  an  animal  comes  down  to  the  cool  waters 
to  slake  its  thirst  And  while  the  night  wears  on,  the  still* 
ness  is  frequently  broken  by  a  giraffe  or  a  zebra,  a  gnu  or 
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a  koodoo,  all  brought  together  by  the  same  keen  defiire. 
Afl  you  watch,  the  soene  grows  animated;  and  at  length 
you  become  sensible  of  a  peculiar  stir  and  agitation  in  the 
society  of  quadrupeds.  Observe  the  giraffe  swaying  his  long 
neck  to  and  fro ;  hark  to  the  low,  dolorous,  prolonged  cry  of 
the  zebra.  Why  does  the  gnu  retire  with  such  evident  alarm  1 
Why,  with  a  reluctant  and  angry  movement,  does  even  the 
ponderous  black  rhinoceros  drag  his  slow  bulk  away  from 
the  shining  pool  ?  If  you  look  across  the  plain  to  yonder 
low  line  of  hill,  you  will  detect  the  reason.  Those  dark 
forms,  gradually  looming  larger  in  the  moonlight,  are  ele- 
phants, and  at  their  approach,  as  you  have  already  been 
told,  the  inferior  animals  invariably  retreat. 

It  was  on  such  an  occasion  that  the  celebrated  African 
traveller,  Mr.  Andersson,*  approached  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  seven  bull-elephant&  While  endeavouring  to 
select  the  largest  for  his  shot,  he  was  startled  by  a  peculiar 
rumbling  noise  immediately  in  his  rear. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  he  perceived,  to  his  surprise  and 
alarm,  a  semicircle  of  female  elephants,  with  their  calves, 
rushing  down  upon  him.  Thus  planted,  as  it  were,  between 
two  fires,  Mr.  Andersson's  position  was  certainly  critical, 
and  he  had  no  other  choice  than  to  plunge  into  the  pool, 
which  could  only  be  crossed  by  swimming,  in  the  face  of  the 
male  elephants,  or  to  make  a  sortie  through  the  ranks  of  the 
females. 

He  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  but  first  fired  at  the 
nearest  of  the  seven  bulls ;  and  then,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  rushed  on  the  more  open  line  of  the  female 
phalanx,  uttering,  at  the  same  time,  loud  shouts.  The 
unusual  sounds  caused  a  momentary  panic  among  the 
animals,  of  which  our  hunter  took  advantage,  and  slipping 

*  C.  J.  AndMMon, '  Uke  Ngaml,'  ppi  418-U7. 
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out  between  them,  discharged  his  second  barrel  into  the 
shoulder  of  the  nearest  as  he  passed  her.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  effected  his  escape,  than  the  whole  herd  made 
a  simultaneous  rush  at  him,  but  fortunately  in  the  darknen 
they  did  not  see  the  course  he  took,  and  he  was  soon  in 
safety  among  the  jungle. 

When,  after  a  while,  he  sallied  from  his  hiding-plaoe,  he 
found  the  whole  scene  silent  and  undisturbed ;  only  a  soli- 
tary elephant  was  drinking  at  the  pool,  and  pouring  water 
on  his  sides  with  his  trunk.  Mr.  Andersson's  spirit  of  ad- 
venture was  nothing  daunted  by  the  peril  he  had  so  narrowly 
escaped,  and  seating  himself  right  across  the  elephanf  s  path, 
he  quietly  watched  the  animal's  proceedings.  'After  a 
time,'  says  Mr.  Andersson, '  I  saw  him,  as  I  thought,  moving 
off  in  an  opposite  direction.  But  I  was  mistaken ;  for  in 
another  instant  his  towering  form  loomed  above  me.  It 
was  too  late  to  get  out  of  his  way;  so,  quickly  raising 
myself  on  one  knee,  I  took  a  steady  aim  at  his  fore-1^.  On 
receiving  the  ball,  he  uttered  the  most  plaintive  cries,  and 
rushing  past  me,  soon  disappeared  in  the  neighbouring 
forest  The  next  afternoon  he  was  discovered  dead  within 
rifle-shot  of  the  water.' 

["  Thank  you,  Ted ;  a  story  'short  but  sweet'  And  now," 
said  Seymour,  "we  have  had  enough  of  the  elephant  What 
is  to  be  our  next  choice  ?" 

Lots  being  drawn  as  before,  the  Wolf  was  the  subject 
selected ;  and  Fisher  proceeded  to  dive  into  his  entertaining 
volume  for  facts  relating  to  its  habits  and  characteristics.] 


^he  aOolf :  %xe  -l^istars  anb  3§abits. 


^PENINO  hia  manuBcript  Tolnme,  Fisher  began  to 
read  as  followB  :— 

The  Wolf  (liuput)  belongs  to  the  geniu 
Canit,  and  closely  resembles  the  dog  in  structure^ 
the  only  anatomical  distinction  being  the  oblique 
position  of  the  wolfs  eye.  This  distinction  may 
serve  to  iliustrata  the  difference  of  character  that  exists 
between  the  two,  for  the  wolf  can  never  look  you  stnight- 
forwardly  and  steadily  in  the  face ;  he  is  susceptible  of  no 
generous  emotions ;  fidelity,  honour,  tendemeBs— well-known 
cajune  virtues—he  never  cultivates;  his  glance  is  sly,furtiTe, 
and  treacherous ;  his  cunning  can  only  be  equalled  by  his 
ferocity,  which  no  amount  of  confinement  seems  able  to 
diminish ;  his  cruelty  is  only  surpassed  by  his  powers  of 
endurance.  His  subtlety  exceeds  that  of  the  fox :  be  never 
ventures  from  his  retreat  to  windward ;  as  he  advances,  hia 
tail  obliterates  all  mark  of  his  foot-prints,  so  that  his 
eneniies  cannot  track  bim ;  if  two  or  three  prowl  forth  in 
company,  they  travel  in  line,  and  contrive  to  tread  in  each 
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other's  atepa,  bo  that  you  woold  think  on);  one  uuiokl  had 
pasaed ;  and  to  deceive  bia  captor,  or  his  intended  victim, 
he  will  feign  death  with  marvelloiu  akilL  The  >hfr-wolfj 
howeyar— and  it  is  the  only  pleasing  trait  in  the  lupine 
character— i£  very  fond  of  her  young,  which  she  educates 
carefully. 
["  Educates  I "  exclaimed  Vemon  J 
Yea ;  she  trtuns  them  to  their  vocation,  as  you  are  pre- 


pared for  a  competitive  ezamioatiou.  She  accustoms  them 
to  suffering,  and  to  bear  ptuu  without  complaint,  just  as 
the  Spartans  taught  lAtir  children ;  and  it  is  said  that  thur 
pttrente  bite  them,  beat  them,  and  drag  them  by  the  tail, 
punishing  them  if  tliey  utter  a  cry,  until  they  leara  to  be 
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mute.    They  are  gi'adually  accustomed  to  eat  flesh,  and 
taken  out  to  hunt  down  their  prey. 

For  these  reasons,  I  don*t  believe  that  the  wolf  proceeds 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  dog;  their  widely  different 
characters  would  seem  to  indicate  a  distinct  origin.  Wolves,  ' 
moreover,  never  6arA;— except  in  the  case  of  a  species  met 
with  in  South  Africa— they  only  yelp,  or  howL  A  traditional 
hatred  exists  between  the  two,  who  never  come  in  contact 
without  fighting  to  the  death :  the  dog,  if  victorious,  leaves 
the  dead  wolf  untouched ;  but  the  wolf,  should  he  vanquish 
his  assailant,  feeds  on  the  carcass.  Altogether,  the  dog,  it 
seems  to  me,  belongs  to  a  nobler  type,  and  occupies  a  higher 
rank  in  creation. 

Superstition,  of  course,  has  woven  its  fancies  about  the 
wolf,  as  about  the  grim  and  grisly  bear.  Pounded  wolf's 
liver,  steeped  in  wine,  was  supposed  by  the  old  pharma- 
copoiists  '  a  sovereign  cure '  for  diseases  of  the  liver.  Split 
open  and  dry  a  wolf's  snout,  and  you  were  furnished  with  a 
talisman  which  no  evil  spirit  would  dare  to  disregard.  The 
Hindus  believe  that  the  village  within  whose  confines  a 
drop  of  wolfs  blood  has  been  shed  is  cursed  with  a  terrible 
curse,  until  due  atonement  is  made.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
*  the  great  master  teeth  and  grinders  being  hanged  about  a 
horse's  neck,  he  shall  never  tire  or  be  weary,  be  he  put  to 
never  so  much  running  in  any  race  whatsoever'— a  fact 
which  I  commend  to  the  notice  of  the  '  patrons  of  the  turf.' 

The  range  of  the  wolf  is  extensive.  He  is  found  in 
Europe,  in  the  northern  regions  of  Asia,  in  the  more  tem- 
perate parts  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  In  ancient 
times  he  abounded  in  Britain,  and  committed  such  terrible 
ravages  that  King  Edgar  enacted  a  law  enabling  the  kinsmen 
of  a  criminal  to  ransom  him  with  wolves'  tongues,  in  greater 
or  less  number,  according  to  the  relative  enormity  of  his 
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offence.  When  a  man  was  outlawed,  the  Saxons  said  he 
was  *  wolf-shed,'  or  abandoned  to  the  wolves ;  and  Jannaiy 
waB  caUed  'wolf-monath,'  on  account  of  the  havoc  which 
they  committed  at  that  period  of  the  year.  All  along  the 
great  roads  of  the  counties  bordering  on  Wales,  refuges  were 
erected  for  the  wayfarer— stout  huts,  built  of  strong  timber, 
and  with  impenetrable  doors— whither  he  might  fly  when 
pressed  close  by  the  hungry  animals. 

As  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  L  their  numbers  were  so 
great,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  Wolf-hunter 
General ;  and  all  bailiffs  and  royal  officers  were  commanded 
to  lend  him  every  assistance. 

They  were  gradually  extirpated  from  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom;  but  in  Scotland  they  lingered 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  in  the 
wild  fastnesses  of  Moray.  A  tra^c  story  is  told  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  wolves  which  existed  in  that  romantic 
district 

THE  BROTHERS  OF  FALKIRK. 

They  had  their  den,  it  would  appear,  in  a  deep  sandy 
ravine  under  the  Knock  of  Bre-Moray,ji  lofby  mountain 
near  the  source  of  the  Bum  of  Newton. 

Two  brothers,  residing  at  the  little  village  of  Falkirk, 
boldly  undertook  to  watch  one  day  until  the  old  ones  had 
gone  forth  in  quest  of  food,  and  then  to  kill  their  young ; 
and  as  every  peasant  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  their 
depredations,  the  excitement  to  learn  the  result  of  so  perilons 
an  enterprise  was  universal. 

Having  seen  the  parent  animals  quit  their  covert,  the 
one  brother  stationed  himself  as  a  sentinel  to  give  the  alarm 
in  case  the  wolves  returned,  whilst  the  other  threw  off  his 
plaid,  and,  armed  with  his  dirk  alone,  crawled  in  to  despatdi 
the  cubs.     He  had  not  been  long  in  the  den  when  the 
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watchman  descried  the  wolyes  stealing  back  to  the  ravine. 
A  sudden  panic  seised  the  wretched  man;  he  fled  without 
giving  the  promised  warning,  and  never  paused  till  he 
crossed  the  Divie,  two  miles  off.  There,  conscience-stricken 
for  his  cowardice,  he  wounded  himself  in  various  places  with 
his  dirk ;  and  on  reaching  Falkirk,  asserted  that  the  wolves 
had  surprised  them  in  the  den,  that  his  brother  was  killed, 
and  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  he,  wounded  as  he 
was,  had  effected  his  escape.  A  shout  of  vengeance  rent  the 
air;  and,  the  villagers,  laying  their  hands  on  the  nearest 
weapons,  set  off  in  a  body  to  recover,  at  all  hazards,  the 
mutilated  remains  of  their  friend. 

What,  then,  was  their  astonishment,  when,  on  reaching 
the  hill  of  Bogney,  they  beheld  the  mangled  and  bleeding 
form  of  him  whom  they  supposed  dead,  dragging  himself 
towards  them.  For  a  moment  they  thought  it  was  a  ghost, 
and  dreaded  to  approach  him;  but  some  of  the  boldest 
recovered  from  their  momentary  affright,  and  lent  him  the 
assistance  the  poor  creature  stood  in  need  of.  His  story 
was  soon  told.  After  kilUng  the  cube,  he  was  in  the  act  of 
making  his  way  from  the  den,  when  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
was  darkened,  and  the  she-wolf  threw  herself  upon  him. 
With  one  lucky  thrust  of  his  dirk  he  despatched  her  at 
once ;  but  his  struggle  with  her  mate  was  longer  and  more 
severe.  Fortunately,  the  body  of  the  brute  he  had  killed 
afforded  some  protection,  and,  after  receiving  several  severe 
wounds,  he  succeeded  in  driving  his  knife  into  the  heart  of 
his  ferocious  assailant  The  indignation  of  the  people 
against  the  dastard  who  had  abandoned  his  brother  to  what 
seemed  certain  death,  and  had  then  endeavoured  by  false- 
hood to  conceal  his  guilt,  was  unbounded.  They  dragged 
him  before  the  laird,  who,  on  hearing  the  case,  assumed,  as 
in  those  rude  days  was  not  unusual,  the  function  of  a  judge. 
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and  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  hanged  ou  the  summit  of  the 
highest  hill — a  sentence  that  was  immediately  and  willingly 
CHrried  into  execution.  * 

[**  Showing /'  observed  Beauchamp,  ^  that  Lynch  law  was 
known  in  Scotland  long  before  its  introduction  into  the 
United  Statea"] 

The  wolves  of  Siberia,  (continued  Fisher,)  are  among 
the  most  ferocious  of  their  kind ;  and  the  traveller  through 
the  Siberian  wastes  often  falls  a  victim  to  their  ferocity. 
Mr.  Atkinson,  an  unimpeachable  authority,  records  his 
opinion  of  their  savage  nature,  and  illustrates  it  by  a '  thrill- 
ing' experience  of  his  own.    The  story  runs  as  follows :— t 

With  a  retinue  of  Kalmucks  he  had  encamped  for  the 
night  on  the  banks  of  a  small  lake.  A  large  fire  was  lighted, 
and  the  men  disposed  themselves  around  it,  after  having 
carefully  picketed  their  horses.  The  darkness  had  gathered 
over,  when  a  sudden  and  terrible  howling  broke  upon  the 
silence ;  a  howling  which  smote  with  terror  many  a  heart, 
for  they  knew  that  it  proceeded  firop  a  pack  of  furious 
wolves.  In  hot  haste  they  collected  their  horses,  and  posted 
them  behind  the  fire.  Then  they  looked  to  their  fire-arms, 
though  scarcely  with  a  hope  that  their  ammunition,  however 
well  expended,  would  outlast  the  murderous  fury  of  the 
approaching  enemy,  who  had  scented  them  from  afar. 

The  fire  was  suffered  to  burn  very  low,  for  the  Kalmucks 
knew  that  their  best  plan  was  to  suffer  the  foe  to  come 
within  gunshot-range,  and  then  pile  on  the  fuel,  and  kindle 
an  enormous  flame,  in  such  wise  to  dazzle  and  affright  the 
wolves,  and  reveal  their  exact  position.  Ere  long,  the  gallop 
of  hundreds  of  heavy  feet  was  heard,  and  then  the  pile  was 
stirred  up  into  a  great  blaze ;  the  pack  suddenly  stopped 

*  sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  '  Aoooont  of  the  Oreat  Monj  Flood.' 
t  T.  AtUmoa,  *  Oriental  Siberia  and  Tartaiy.* 
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short ;  their  ears  and  tails  erect,  their  eyes  glaring  fiendishly. 
Make  ready,  men !  Take  sure  aim,  and  waste  not  a  shot ! 
Now  1  A  rattling  ^lley  was  discharged,  and  with  good 
effect,  as  the  loud  shrieks  and  grim  howls  bore  witness.  In 
a  few  moments  the  gallop  was  resumed;  but  the  wolves 
were  retiring,  not  advancing. 

They  did  not  withdraw  to  any  great  distance,  however,  nor 
had  they  any  intention  of  abandoning  their  intended  prey. 
They  had  retreated,  we  may  suppose,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  best  mode  of  attack.  A  brief  interval,  and  they  re- 
turned ;  stealing  now  between  the  lake  and  the  camp,  and 
dividing  into  two  parties,  so  as  to  renew  the  assault  on  both 
sides.  Galloping  across  the  frozen  snow — their  fierce  eyes 
glowing  through  the  darkness — the  double  band  came  on, 
and  on,  and  on.  But  again  a  storm  of  shot  arrested  their 
career;  this  time,  however,  they  did  not  retreat — they  only 
halted. 

At  this  moment  of  perU,  when  so  many  hungry  jaws 
were  seeking  to  'devour  them  up,'  Mr.  Atkinson's  little 
band  were  startled  by  the  approach  of  a  fresh  pack  of 
wolves.  But  the  very  event  that  threatened  their  destruction 
proved  their  salvation,  and  they  were  rescued  firom  their 
danger  by  the  ferocity  of  their  enemies.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  second  band,  the  first-comers,  by  their  snarls  ami 
growls,  indicated  their  wrath  that  these  strangers  should 
put  in  a  claim  for.  the  booty  which  they  considered  their 
own.  They  therefore  flung  themselves  incontinently  upon 
them,  and  a  frightful  m^l^'  ensued,  such,  probably,  as 
human  eyes  had  never  before  witnessed.  During  the 
height  of  the  fray,  a  few  of  the  Kalmucks  contrived  to  glide 
into  the  forest  and  obtain  a  fresh  sui\ply  of  fuel,  which, 
piled  on  the  dying  embers,  soon  kindled  a  tremendous 
conflagration.    The  sudden-shooting  flames  and  crackling 
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brands  spread  a  terror  and  a  consternation  among  the 
raging  wolves ;  and  a  well-aimed  volley  being  poured  into 
their  midst,  they  gave  a  final  howl,  and  took  to  flight 

[*'  And  now,**  said  Fisher,  putting  aside  his  volume^  **  I 
call  upon  Seymour  to  relate  one  of  his  most  interesting 
narratives,  while  I  eigoy  an  interval  of  rest" 

"To  which,"  said  Seymour,  "you  are  well  entitled.  I 
don't  know,  old  boy,  what  we  should  have  done  without 
your  valuable  aid.    Well,  here  goes  for  a  thrilling  stoiy."] 

A  LIFE  Am)  DEATH  BIDK* 

The  scene  is  Circassia,  and  the  time  the  winter  of  186S. 

The  plains  were  covered  with  snow ;  it  had  accumulated 
in  the  valleys ;  it  lay  in  heavy  masses  on  the  mountain-side; 
and  the  Circassians,  then  gallantly  struggling  for  liberty  and 
independence  against  the  Russians,  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  severe  weather  to  harass  their  enemy  by  desultory  and 
incessant  attacks. 

One  of  the  Circassian  detachments  having  been  encoun- 
tered by  a  greatly  superior  force,  had  been  compelled  to 
separate,  and  return  .homeward  by  the  most  secluded  path& 
We  shall  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  party  of  eleven  men,  who^ 
well-mounted,  and  armed  with  matchlocks,  pistols,  aDd 
swords,  carried  with  them  as  prisoners  four  Russian  soldiers 
and  a  woman. 

Emerging  from  a  narrow  defile,  they  found  themselves 
upon  a  vast,  dreary,  and  treeless  plain,  which  spread  before 
them,  white  and  boundless,  like  a  foaming  sea.  They  made 
their  way  across  it,  until  they  fell  in  with  a  pack  of  seven 
wolves.  Of  these  they  killed  two  or  three  for  the  sake  of 
their  fur,  and,  dispersing  the  rest,  continued  their  journey. 

*  '  The  Hnnting-OrouDdi  of  the  Old  World.' 
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Shortly  afterwards  the  wind  bore  upon  their  ears  a  wild, 
hoarse,  howling  sound.  They  mistook  it  at  first  for  the  roar 
of  the  wind  itself,  as  it  tore  across  the  snowy  wastes  from 
the  hidden  depths  of  the  mountains';  but  soon  their  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  black  spot  on  the  distant  horizon,  which 
rapidly  grew  larger,  advancing  like  a  heavy  and  lowering 
cloud,  and  the  travellers  realized  the  full  extent  of  the  peril 
that  impended  over  them— they  knew  that  they  were  pur- 
sued by  a  horde  of  wolvea 

It  was  sorely  to  their  disadvantage  that  a  long  day's 
journey  had  already  spent  their  horses,  but  the  poor  animals 
seemed  conscious  of  the  danger  that  threatened.  They  flew 
over  the  hard,  crackling  snow  as  if  furnished  with  wings, 
and  at  first  fairly  outstripped  their  pursuers.  But  the 
nearest  hamlet  was  at  least  seven  miles  distant,  and  occa- 
sionally the  horses  floundered  in  a  snow-drift,  which  sorely 
impeded  their  progress.  It  soon  became  evident  that  escape 
was  impossible,  and  the  ravenous  wolves,  with  fiendish  eyes 
and  horrid  yeU,  gained  rapidly  upon  their  prey.  The  Cir- 
cassians deliberated  among  themselves  what  course  should 
be  adopted  in  so  pitiful  an  emergency,  and  finally  determined 
on  the  cruel,  yet  not  altogether  unjustifiable  plan  of  sacri- 
ficing the  prisoners  one  by  one,  so  as  to  gain  time  for  the 
others  to  escape.  The  poor  woman  was  the  first  victim. 
A  Circassian,  stepping  behind,  hamstringed  her  horse,  and 
brought  both  to  the  groiwd.  On  swept  the  rest  of  the  little 
troop— a  fearful  shriek  ringing  in  their  ears  as  they  plunged 
into  the  darkness. 

They  had  gained  by  this  expedient  a  temporary  respite, 
but  the  wolves  were  soon  again  upon  their  track,  and  as 
the  horses  could  no  longer  keep  up  the  first  fury  of  their 
speed,  their  chances  of  safety  were  proportionably  diminished. 
A  second  victim  was  now  offered  in  the  person  of  a  Russian 
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soldier;  and  eacb  time  the  pack  overtook  them,  a  new 
Bacrifice  was  demanded,  until  all  the  prisonera  were  lAain, 
nod  the  whet  of  blood  had  only  sharpened  the  appetites  of 
their  pursuers.  The  chief  now  deemed  the  time  had  come 
to  try  the  effect  of  their  matchlocks,  and  volley  after  volley 
was  poured  in  among  the  pack.  They  were  slain  by  scorn, 
but  the  rest  pressed  on,  as  if  their  futy  had  only  been  stimn- 
Inted  by  the  slaughter  of  their  coupaniuna. 


TvTo  uf  the  horses,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their 
flight,  next  fell  to  the  ground,  and  fell  with  a  terrible  shriek, 
ttmeat  human  in  its  intensity.    Their  riders  were  swift  of 
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foot,  active,  and  muscular,  and  they  sped  along  as  men  will 
do  when  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death ;  but  the  deep  snow 
soon  fatigued  them,  and  bidding  their  companions  farewell, 
they  drew  their  yataghans,  shouted  their  battle-cry,  and 
died  like  heroes,  among  a  heap  of  slain. 

Another  two  miles,  and  the  survivors  would  be  safe! 
But  alas,  their  horses  were  panting  in  agony,  and  the  fore* 
most  of  the  wolves  were  scarcely  a  hundred  paces  distant ! 
An  old  man,  whose  two  sons  were  also  present,  perceiving 
that  another  sacrifice  was  necessary,  calmly  took  his  leave 
of  his  countrymen,  chanted  his  tmaum,  or  cr^,  as  a  death- 
hymn,  and  felling  his  horse  to  the  ground  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  pistol,  perished  nobly.  The  survivors,  now  eight  in 
number,  continued  their  mad,  headlong  flight.  Again  the 
ravenous  foe  was  upon  them.  The  Circassian  leader  drew 
his  pistol,  and  shot  the  man  nearest  to  him  through  the 
head.  Throwing  up  his  hands  with  a  sudden  gesture,  and 
dropping  the  reins,  he  sat  firm  in  his  saddle — though  dead, 
stone  dead— and  his  terrified  horse  galloped  fiercely  onward, 
until  a  second  shot  brought  both  to  the  ground. 

Thus  was  obtained  another  respite,  and  the  long  wished- 
for  village  appeared  in  sight.  They  reached  a  rude  hut  of 
timber  erected  fcr  the  benefit  of  hard-pressed  travellers,  and, 
the  door  being  open,  rushed  in,  closed  it,  and  hastily  barred 
it.  At  this  moment  a  terrible  shriek — ^as  of  '  some  strong 
swunmer  in  his  agony  '—rose  distinctly  above  the  tremendous 
howling  of  the  wolves,  and  looking  through  the  crevices  of 
the  timber,  alas,  what  was  their  horror  to  see  one  of  their 
comrades,  whose  horse  had  broken  down,  and,  unperceived, 
had  fallen  behind  the  rest,  hemmed  in  by  the  ferocious  beasts, 
and  contending  with  them  desperately,  but  in  vain !  He 
was  dragged  from  his  saddle,  and  both  man  and  horse  were 
devoured  before  their  eyes.    Then  was  it  fortunate  for  them 
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that  the  hut  was  finnly  set  upon  its  foundatioiiBy  and  the 
door  made  of  stout  iron-bound  oak,  for  the  woItcs  beat 
against  it  like  the  billows  of  an  angry  sea;  nor  did  the 
constant  discharge  of  firearms  maintained  by  the  bdeagoied 
wayfarers,  though  it  thinned  their  numbers,  arrest  thcsr 
fury.  The  dead  wolves  were  quickly  eaten  by  their  hrofchcfs, 
and  the  raging,  howling,  furious  horde  continued  their 
fruitless  efforts  against  the  hut,  and  fought  and  prowled 
around  it,  until,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  a  teiribfe 
thunderstorm  arose,  and  away  in  the  darkness  they  swiftly 
scurried,  leaving  the  Circassian  fugitives,  reduced  to  six 
survivors,  to  thank  Gkxl  for  their  preseivation,  and  retom 
to  their  homes  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

[**  Fhew  !*'  cried  Douglas,  drawing  a  long  breath,  '*  I  have 
seldom  heard  a  more  exciting  story.** 

"  I  declare,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  I  was  afraid  to  look  out 
upon  the  snowy  moor,  lest  I  should  see  a  troop  of  the 
ferocious  beasts  dashing  across  it  to  invest  our  little  asylum." 

"  Those  poor  Circassians !"  exclaimed  Mounljoy ;  ^  it  must 
have  been  terrible  work  to  see  their  comrades  dropping  off 
one  by  one." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Beauchamp, "  whether  they  were  justified 
in  shooting  the  unfortunate  Russian  prisoners.  T  suppose 
they  were,  as  it  was  the  only  means  of  preserving  their  own 
lives.  Yet  it  would  have  been  far  nobler  of  them  to  have 
sacrificed  themselves  first,  and  to  have  saved  the  lives  of 
their  prisoners.  I  think  Englishmen  would  have  done  so ; 
in  fact,  during  the  great  French  war,  several  instances 
occurred,  when  ships  were  sinking  or  driving  ashore,  of 
every  effort  being  made  to  rescue  the  French  captives  before 
our  gaUant  tars  gave  any  heed  to  their  own  safety." 

"Wolves,*'  said  Fisher,  "are  hardly  as  black  as  they  are 
painted    At  least,  several  apparently  authentic  stories  exist 
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of  their  fostering  and  suckllDg  children,  instead  of  eating 
them." 

"Oh,  ay,"  interrupted  Douglas,  *'you  refer  to  the  sh^* 
wolf  that  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus." 

*'  No,"  replied  Fisher ;  "  for  that  is  not  a  well-authenticated 
story,  but  a  popular  legend,  originating  in  the  simple  &ct 
that  the  foster-nurse  of  those  celebrated  heroes  was  named 
Lupa^  the  Latin  for  *  she-wolf.'  Here,  however,  is  a  story 
whose  truth  is  vouched  for  by  a  British  officer."*] 

THE  WOLF-CUBS  AND  THEIR  MATE. 

Some  seven  years  ago,  a  trooper  in  attendance  upon  Rajali 
Hurdat  Singh,  of  Bondee,  when  passing  near  a  small  stream, 
saw  three  wolf-cube  and  a  boy  drinking.  He  contrived  to 
carry  off  the  boy,  who  seemed  about  ten  years  old,  but  was 
so  wild  and  fierce  that  he  tore  the  trooper's  clothes,  and  bit 
him  severely  in  several  places.  The  Rajah,  at  first,  had  him 
fastened  up  in  his  gun-shed,  and  fed  him  with  raw  meat 
He  was  afterwards  allowed  to  wander  freely  about  the 
Bondee  bazaar.  There  he  ran  oflf,  on  one  occasion,  with  a 
joint  of  meat  from  a  butcher^s,  and  another  of  the  bazaar^ 
keepers  shot  an  arrow  at  him,  which  penetrated  his  thigL 
A  lad  named  Janoo,  servant  of  a  Cashmir  merchant  then  at 
Bondee,  took  compassion  on  the  poor  boy,  and  extracted 
the  arrow  from  his  thigh.  Preparing  a  bed  for  him  under 
the  mango-tree,  where  he  himself  lodged,  he  kept  him 
fastened  to  a  tent-pin. 

Up  to  this  time  he  would  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh,  but 
Janoo  gradually  accustomed  him  to  eat  balls  of  rice  and 
pulse.  In  about  six  weeks  after  he  had  been  tied  up,  and 
after  much  rubbing  of  his  joints  with  oil,  he  was  made  to 

*  M«jor-G«iL  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  'Journey  throuch  the  Kingdom  of  Ondb.* 
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stand  and  walk  upright,  whereas  hitherto  he  had  gone  oo 
all-foors. 

All  this  lasted  for  three  or  four  mouths,  and  he  was 
taught  to  perform  sereral  simple  household  duties:  How- 
ever, while  the  boy  was  lying  one  night  under  the  mangf^ 
tree,  Janoo  saw  two  wolves  creep  stealthily  towards  him, 
and  after  smelling  him  they  touched  him,  when  he  got  up. 
He  showed  no  apprehension,  however,  but  put  his  hand  upon 
their  heads,  and  they  began  to  play  with  him»  frolicking 
about  while  he  pelted  them  with  grass  and  straw.  Janoo 
endeavoured  to  drive  them  off,  but  could  not  At  last, 
however,  they  left  him ;  but  the  following  night  three  wolves 
came,  and  a  few  nights  after,  four,  who  returned  several 
times. 

Janoo,  in  his  anxiety  to  retain  the  lad,  removed  hiin 
from  place  to  place,  but  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  into  the  jungle,  and  showed  great  dissatisfaction 
when  brought  back  again.  At  length  Janoo  was  forced  to 
leave  home  on  a  short  journey.  During  his  absence  the  lad 
disappeared,  and  was  never  more  heard  of. 

Another  curious  story,  (continued  Fisher,)  is  related  by 
the  same  authority. 

At  a  place  called  Chupra,  twenty  miles  east  from  Sultan- 
poor,  lived  a  cultivator  with  his  wife  and  son,  who  was  then 
three  years  of  age.  One  day  the  man  went  forth  to  cut  his 
crop  of  wheat  and  pulse,  and  his  wife  took  her  basket  and 
accompanied  him  to  glean,  leading  her  son  by  the  arm.  He 
had  recently  recovered  from  a  severe  scald  on  the  left  knee, 
and  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  renovated  health,  tumbled  abont 
on  the  grass.  A  wolf  rushed  upon  him  suddenly  from  the 
covert  of  a  bush,  caught  him  up  by  the  loins,  and  carried 
him"  at  a  swift  pace  towards  the  ravines.  The  father  vrw 
some  distance  off  at  the  time,  but  the  mother  coumgeoiisly 
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followed,  screaming  for  assistance.    Her  neighboars  ran  to 
her  aid,  but  they  soon  lost  sight  of  the  wolf  and  his  prey. 

For  six  years  her  husband  and  herself  mourned  for  their 
son  as  for  one  dead,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  she  lost 
her  husband.  Soon  afterwards  two  sipatees  came  from  the 
town  of  Singramow,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Chupra. 
While  they  sat  on  the  border  of  the  jungle,  which  stretched 
down  to  the  stream,  watching  for  hogs—they ,  commonly 
come  to  drink  early  in  the  morning — they  descried  three 
wolf-cubs  and  a  boy  emerge  from  the  jungle,  and  proceed  in 
company  to  the  water.  The  sipatees  watched  them  till  they 
drank,  and  were  about  to  return,  when  they  rushed  towards 
them.  All  four  then  ran  hastily  towards  a  den  in  the 
ravines.  The  sipatees  followed  with  all  possible  speed,  but 
the  three  cubs  outstripped  them,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
den.  The  boy,  however,  was  overtaken,  and  seized.  He 
seemed  very  angry  and  ferocious,  bit  at  them,  and  caught 
hold,  with  his  teeth,  of  the  barrel  of  one  of  their  guns,  which 
they  put  forward  to  keep  him  oflf,  and  shook  it.  Neverthe- 
less, they  secured  him,  brought  him  home,  and  supported 
him  for  twenty  days.  They  could  not  prevail  upon  him  for 
that  time  to  eat  aught  but  raw  flesh,  and  fed  him  upon 
hares  and  birds.  As  they  found  it  difficult  to  supply  him 
with  sufficient  food,  they  took  him  to  the  bazaar  in  the 
village  of  Eoeleepoor,  and  there  let  him  go,  to  be  fed  by  the 
charitable  people  of  the  place,  until  his  parents  might  re- 
cognize and  claim  him.  One  market-day  a  man.  from  the 
village  of  Chupra  chanced  to  see  him,  and  on  his  return 
mentioned  the  strange  story  of  his  discovery  to  his  neigh- 
bours. The  poor  cultivator's  widow,  on  hearing  the  par- 
ticulars, asked  him  to  describe  the  boy  minutely ;  and  when 
she  learned  that  he  had  the  mark  of  a  bum  on  the  left 
knee,  and  three  scars  from  the  teeth  of  an  animal  on  each 
side  of  his  loins,  she  felt  assured  that  her  child  was  found. 
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Immediately  she  repaired  to  the  Koelee  bazaar,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  two  marks  already  mentioned,  discovered  a 
third  upon  the  child's  thigh,  which  he  had  had  at  his  biith. 
She  took  him  home  to  her  viUage,  where  he  was  recognized 
by  all  her  neighboura    She  kept  him  for  two  months,  and 
all  the  wealthy  landholders  in  the  vicinity  furnished  her 
with  game  for  him  to  feed  upon.    He  continued  to  dip  his 
face  in  the  water  to  drink,  but  sucked  it  in,  not  lapping  it 
up  like  a  dog  or  a  wol£    A  disagreeable  odour  was  exhaled 
from  his  body.    When  the  mother  went  to  her  work,  the 
boy  always  ran  into  the  jungle,  and  she  could  never  persuade 
him  to  speak.    He  followed  her  for  food,  but  showed  no 
affection  for  her,  and  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  feel 
much  for  him ;  and,  after  two  months,  finding  him  of  no  use 
to  her,  and  despairing  of  ever  making  any  impression  on  his 
wolfish  nature,  she  left  him  to  the  common  charity  of  the 
village.    He  soon  afterwards  learnt  to  eat  bread  when  it 
was  given  him,  and  ate  whatever  else  he  could  procure 
during  the  day,  but  invariably  went  off  to  the  jungle  at 
night    He  used  to  mutter  some  guttural  sounds,  but  never 
articulated  any  word  distinctly. 

The  boy  was  alive,  and  in  the  same  semi-savage  state, 
when  General  Sleeman  visited  OudL  He  had  been  seen  by 
a  British  officer,  named  Nicholas,  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  of  the  entire  truthfulness  of  the  story." 

["What  a  strange  tale!**  said  Beauchamp;  ** surely  the 
boy  must  have  imbibed  someUiing  of  the  wolf-nature,  and 
learned  to  converse  in  the  wolf-tongue.  How  completely  he 
must  have  cast  aside  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  desires  of 
a  boy !  I  profess  myself  unable  to  read  the  mystery,  Fisher : 
and  as  I  can't,  I  will  volunteer  a  story  which  shall'  be  in- 
telligible enough,  and  which,  if  not  as  melancholy,  is  almost 
as  exciting  as  the  one  which  Seymour  told  us.'' 
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''Bravo,  Beauchamp!"  said  Douglas,  "and  after  you 
oomes  your  humble  seryant.''] 

IN  THE  LITHUANIAN  FOBESTS.* 

The  Tast  forests  of  Poland  and  Uthuania  are  the  only 
regions  where  now  exist  the  aui'ochst  or  wild  bulls,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  were  found  in  all  the  wooded 
districts  of  Europe,  and  were  distinguished  by  their  im- 
mense horns,  their  thick  mane,  their  long  beard,  and  their 
hunch  garnished  with  shaggy  hair.  These  same  forests  are 
infested  by  hundreds  of  bears  and  wolves;  the  latter,  when 
sore  pressed  in  winter  by  a  ravenous  hunger,  frequently 
gather  in  immense  hordes,  and  an  encounter  with  them  is 
necessarily  attended  with  imminent  peril,  as  the  following 
true  history  will  prove.  I  borrow  it  from  a  foreign  source, 
but  to  avoid  confusion,  shall  identify  myself— if  you  will 
allow  me— with  the  hero. 

I  had  been  on  a  visit,  with  my  sister  Aninia,  to  the 
ch&teau  of  our  unde,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  lithuAnia, 
when  I  received  the  painful  intelligence  that  my  father  had 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  and  serious  illness.  We  did  not 
lose  a  day  in  setting  out  on  our  homeward  journey,  for  as 
the  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  as  the  moon  shone  in  fuU-orbed 
splendour,  and  we  possessed,  in  the  person  of  the  venerable 
Bo8ko--an  old  huntsman  of  my  father's— a  safe  and  ex- 
perienced driver,  we  resolved  to  start  that  very  evening,  and 
to  travel  all  night. 

Well  wrapped-up  in  our  fur  pelisses  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  provisions,  we  ascended  our  sledge,  and 
arrived  at  nightfall  on  the  verge  of  the  immense  forest 
which  separated  us  from  our  paternal  residence,  and  which 

*  Adapted  from  a  Frtnch  Ttnioii  In  VidUkl'l  'SotoM  el  krvAani  d« 
Vojacea' 
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Btretched  far  away  into  the  very  interior  of  lithnania.  The 
road  was  ao  ample  that  the  brandies  of  the  trees  coidd  not 
screen  from  ns  the  silvery  beams  of  the  moon ;  bat  the 
heavy  mnnnfiw  of  snow  which  had  accomnlated  at  various 
points  along  the  route  somewhat  impeded  our  progreaa^  and 
fatigued  our  horses.  The  silence  v^ch  our  sorrow  imposed 
upon  us— for  my  sister  and  myself  were  lost  in  gloomy 
thought  and  anxious  expectation— was  oidy  broken  by  the 
echoing  hoofs  of  our  steeds,  or  the  occasional  bursts  of  the 
night-wind  through  the  desolato  glades.  And  a  stranger 
spectacle  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  our  travelling-par^ 
presented;  the  galloping  horses,  the  sledge  with  its  human 
occupants,  the  dreary  solitude  of  the  forest,  the  moonlit 
snow,  the  wide  and  deep  blue  heaven  closing  over  all ! 

It  was  near  midnight,  and  hitherto  nothing  extraordinary 
had  occurred,  when  suddenly  our  horses  displayed  a  curious 
inquietude ;  they  breathed  loudly  and  with  pain,  and  b^san 
to  push  forward  with  a  rapidity  which  needed  no  uigin£^ 
These  horses  had  been  in  my  father^s  possession  for  several 
years,  and  we  felt  assured  that  only  some  unusual  circum- 
stance could  produce  so  great  a  change  in  their  behaviour. 
Evidently  they  were  the  victims  of  a  great  terror,  for  they 
cast  furtive  and  frightened  glances  behind  them,  and  one 
might  have  said  that  some  invisible  power  was  coercing 
them  forward. 

Their  bounds  and  leaps  soon  became  so  violent  that 
Bosko,  to  restrain  them,  was  compelled  to  rein  them  in  with 
all  his  force.  This  unwonted  conduct  caused  me  considerable 
anxiety,  and  I  could  not  help  looking  upon  it  as  ominous  of 
some  approaching  peril  Old  *Bosko  was  also  much  per- 
turbed :  he  incessantly  cast  an  anxious  and  searching  gaie 
arotmd  us,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  something 
by  lending  his  ear  to  every  sotmd.    Suddenly  I  saw  him 
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give  the  hones  the  reins  altogether,  and  immediately  they 
flew  over  the  snow  with  frightful  rapidity. 

Leaning  forward  over  his  shoulder,  I  said  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  so  that  Aninia  should  not  hear,— 

'  What  is  it,  Bosko  r 

The  old  man  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  then  he 
replied  in  tones  quite  as  subdued, — 

'  I  fear  the  wolves  are  on  our  track !  The  cold  drives 
them  from  the  forests,  hunger  animates  them  against  us,  and 
we  are  lost  if  the  swiftness  of  our  horses  does  not  preserve 
us  from  their  attack.' 

I  have  faced  death  under  its  most  terrible  aspects,  but 
never  has  the  clash  of  battle  produced  upon  me  so  terrifying 
an  effect  as  these  few  simple  words.  My  first  thought  was 
for  Aninia;  it  seemed  as  if  I  already  saw  her,  in  all  her 
young,  fresh  beauty,  torn  in  pieces  by  those  cruel  and 
furious  animals.  I  had  often  heard  of  the  obstinacy  and 
speed  with  which  wolves  pursue  their  prey.  Undoubtedly 
we  might  be  saved  if  our  horses  did  not  break  down ;  but 
was  there  not  just  reason  to  fear  that  their  strength  would 
give  way  before  we  could  reach  a  secure  asylum  ? 

I  had  with  me  a  hunting-knife,  a  gun,  and  two  pistols, 
but  my  supply  of  powder  and  shot  was  small,  and  conse- 
quently I  could  only  hope  to  slay  a  small  number  of  our 
foes,  whose  habit  it  is  to  coUect  by  hundreds  for  their  noc- 
turnal expeditions. 

Our  aged  guide  did  all  he  could  to  urge  forward  his 
horses,  but  his  exertions  were  unnecessary;  their  own  in- 
stinct stimulated  them  more  effectually  than  whip  or  spur. 

I  continually  looked  behind,  but  without  descrying  the 
objects  of  our  detestation,  when  Bosko,  whose  eyes  and 
ears  were  much  more  practised  than  mine,  suddenly  ex- 
cUdmody^ 
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'  There  the;  are  1  Yonder !  Do  yon  bear  their  howls  ! 
That  black  point  which  you  see  In  the  distance  is  a  troop 
of  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  animals.' 

I  then  perceived  myself  what  the  piercing  sight  of  Soeko 
had  discovered  before  me.  The  bkck,  dense  mass  drew 
nearer  and  nearer.  Their  wild  and  terrible  cries  were  bonie 
to  us  through  the  stillneaa  of  the  night,  like  certain  mes- 
seuEera  of  an  imminent  danger. 


Ana  suspected  noth  ng  our  extreme  peril  bad  not 
}et  aroused  her  f  om  her  ever  &  I  could  no  longer  leave 
I  er  n  such  gnorance  Already  I  could  dist  nguish  the 
ar  ouB  groups  into  wh  ch  uu  fierce  and  voracious  enem  ea 
bail  gathered ,  already  some,  outstnppmg  the  rest  of  the  horde, 
had  pushed  forward  within  musket-range  of  our  sledge.  I 
rniaed  my  gun.  and  levelled  it  at  the  nearest  of  these 
animals. 
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'  Stoop,  Aninia/  I  cried,  and  at  these  words  my  sister 
seemed  to  awake  from  a  deep  sleep,  but  put  no  questions  to 
me,  comprehending  at  once  that  there  was  no  time  for  ex- 
planations. Involuntarily  she  inclined  her  head,  and  the 
foremost,  who  was  also  the  largest  of  the  wolves,  fell,  pierced 
by  a  ball. 

The  report  awoke  my  sister's  maid,  who,  thinking  we 
were  attacked  by  robbers,  began  to  shout  for.  help  with  all 
her  might 

'  It  is  only  the  wolves,'  said  Bosko,  with  frightful  cool- 
ness. '  See,  they  are  devouring  their  fallen  comrade !  Gome,' 
added  he,  *  we  are  delivered  from  one  enemy,  but  there  re- 
main some  scores,  so  that—' 

He  did  not  complete  the  sentence,  for  he  was  unwilling 
to  make  known  to  these  poor  women  the  actual  horror  of 
our  situation. 

Meanwhile,  our  horses,  excited  by  the  firing,  galloped 
onward  with  fresh  rapidity,  while  the  wolves  precipitated 
themselves  on  the  dead  body  of  the  animal  I  had  killed. 

'  It  ;will  not  long  delay  them,'  muttered  Rosko  in  my 
ear.  '  They  will  soon  resume  the  chase,  and  our  horses  will 
not  hold  out.' 

It  was  now  that  I  learnt  to  admire  my  sister's  firmness 
of  soul.  She  was  engaged  in  consoling  her  waiting- woman, 
and  exhorting  her  to  submit  to  God's  will  with  Christian 
resignation.  Then,  folding  her  hands,  she  began  to  pray 
with  serene  composure. 

The  spectacle,  I  declare  to  you,  inspired  me  with  new 
courage,  with  fresh  hope.  I  reloaded  my  gun,  and  held 
myself  ready  to  fire.  Our  horses  seemed  to  rally  all  their 
energies ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  saw  that  some  of  the 
gaunt  and  unclean  beasts  had  gained  upon  us,  impelled  by 
increased  fury. 
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A  musket-shot  again  brought  the  foremost  to  the  ground, 
and  I  hoped  that  the  horde  by  falling  pell-mell— as  before 
—on  the  corpse  of  their  fallen  brother,  would  give  us  time 
to  reach  the  edge  of  the  forest,  or,  at  least,  some  human 
habitation.  But,  alas!  I  was  deceived  in  this  expectation  ! 
Scarcely  had  I  reloaded  my  carbine,  when  the  wolves  were 
again  on  our  trail  in  a  mass  as  compact  as  before. 

["  Come  now,'*  exclaimed  Mountjoy,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  face, .  **  I  can't  stand  this !  Did  they  escape  f 
What  became  of  Aninia )    Do  tell  a  fellow !" 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Seymour  ;  "  wait  patiently  for  the  de- 
nouement^ or  you  will  spoil  the  whole."] 

'All  is  useless,'  whispered  Rosko ;  'our  horses  are 
nearly  spent,  and  then  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls  !' 

And,  indeed,  their  exhaustion  was  becoming  clearly 
evident.  They  breathed  with  hurried  gasps ;  they  swayed 
from  side  to  side  of  the  road ;  and  yet  they  gallantly  did 
their  utmost,  for  they  knew  as  well  as  we  did  the  danger 
that  impended. 

Our  situation  was  frightful,  and  I  trembled — ^not  for  my 
own  life,  but  my  sister's.  I  continued  to  kill  the  wolves, 
but  the  others  did  not  slacken  their  pursuit  They  followed 
behind  us  in  serried  ranks,  and  I  could  discern  their  pal- 
pitating tongues  and  glaring  eyes. 

And  what  a  multitude  of  heads  !  My  powder  was  ex- 
hausted, and  to  defend  ourselves  against  this  raging  host,  I 
had  but  my  two  pistols  still  loaded,  my  hunting-knife,  and 
the  butt  of  my  carbine.  Bosko  had  already  taken  note  of 
this. 

*  There  remains  for  us  but  one  hope,'  said  he.  '  On  onr 
way  to  the  castle  I  noticed  a  hunting-box,  no  longer  in- 
habited, at  a  short  distance  from  this  point  If  we  can 
reach  it,  we  are  saved—at  least  for  a  time ;  on  the  other 
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hand,  we  have  no  other  prospect  before  ub  but  that  of  being 
devoured  l^  the  wolves.  Should  such  a  terrible  fate  attend 
us,'  added  he  in  a  lower  tone, '  then  have  mercy  on  Made- 
moiselle, and  terminate  her  sufferings  with  your  pistol, 
rather  than  see  her  torn  to  pieces  by  the  teeth  of  yon  ter- 
rible animals.' 

I  cast  an  angry  glance  at  the  old  and  faithful  servant ; 
big  tears  rolled  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks,  but  he  made  a 
gesture  with  his  head  as  if  to  enforce  upon  me  his  frightful 
proposition. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  moment  An  icy  cold  feeUng 
shot  through  all  my  limbs,  and  when  I  saw,  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  resigned,  and  with  eyes  uplifted  towards  heaven, 
that  sister  whom  I  was  bidden  in  the  name  of  love  and 
men^  to  put  to  death,  I  experienced  an  anguish  and  an 
agony  which  no  words  can  describe. 

At  that  instant  our  hungry  foes  advanced  simultane- 
ously on  each  side  of  the  sledge,  and  for  a  moment  I  de- 
spaired. My  left  hand  seized  one  of  my  pistols,  and  with  a 
wandering  glan^  I  was  about  to  raise  it  to  my  sister's  head, 
when  I  resolved  on  another  effort  for  our  preservation.  I 
drew  my  hunting-knife  from  its  sheath,  and,  brandishing  it 
about  my  head,  struck  at  the  first  wolf  which  essayed  to 
spring  upon  the  sledge ;  he  fell  back  bleeding  upon  the 
snow,  and  howling  frightfully. 

'Well  stricken !'  cried  old  Bosko  ;  'spare  your  powder, 
and  use  only  your  knife  and  the  butt-end  of  your  carbine. 
Already  I  can  see  the  hut  I  spoke  of ;  keep  up  the  struggle 
for  a  few  moments,  and  we  are  saved !' 

These  words  restored  my  presence  of  mind.  Bosko 
began  to  whip  the  horses  without  mercy,  and  the  poor 
brutes  made  a  last  and  powerful  effort.  I  replaced  the 
pistok  in  my  pelisse,  and,  springing  to  my  feet,  stood  up- 
right, with  my  gun  held  high  in  the  air. 
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Was  it  this  threatening  attitude,  or  the  lightning-epeed 
with  which  our  horses  bounded  forward,  which  for  a  moment 
arrested  our  enemies  1  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  we 
shot  several  paces  ahead,  an  inestimable  advantage  in  our 
position.  A  moment  afterwards,  turning  round  my  head,  I 
could  see  the  open  door  of  the  hut,  and  Boako,  with  a  shout 
of  joy,  sprang  from  his  seat,  while  reining  up  the  horses. 

*  We  are  safe !  We  are  safe !'  he  cried ;  'but  we  must 
not  lose  a  moment !' 

Aninia  quickly  abandoned  the  sledge,  and  entered  the 
hut,  into  whose  interior  Bosko  carried  the  waiting-woman. 
She  had  swooned  in  his  arms.  Then,  seizing  my  gun,  he 
returned  to  the  sledge.  Struck  with  astonishment  and 
terror,  for  I  could  see  the  wolves  approaching  us  in  ap- 
parently increased  numbers,  I  implored  him  not  to  expose 
his  life  without  any  necessity.  But  his  end  was  already 
attained  ;  he  had  cut  the  traces,  and  with  a  few  blows  from 
his  whip,  set  the  horses  off  at  a  mad  gallop ;  then,  turning 
round,  he  reached  the  door  of  the  hut  just  as  the  two  fore- 
most wolves  made  a  dash  at  the  entrance.  With  the 
carbine  he  stretched  one  after  the  other  on  the  ground, 
sprang  into  the  hut,  and  quickly  closed  and  barred  its 
massive  door. 

We  were  safe ! 
['* Hurrah!"  shouted  the  boys,  who  had  followed  the 
narrative  with  breathless  interest,  as  if  they  themselves  had 
been  the  actors  in  it] 

It  was  a  solemn  moment,  and  the  emotions  which  it 
excited  no  words  of  mine  could  fitly  express.  Many  years 
have  rolled  by  since  then ;  but  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  at  that  crisis  I  thought  and  felt  still  return  to  my 
mind  in  all  their  vivid  force.  A  lively  gratitude  to  God  for 
so  unexpected  a  deliverance  animated  every  hearty  and  found 
vent  in  broken  words. 
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At  the  moment  that  he  had  turned  loose  the  horses,  as 
the  only  chance  of  saving  them,  Rosko  had  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  bring  away  from  the  sledge  the  lantern 
which  had  illuminated  it.  We  were  therefore  able,  while 
the  wolves  raged  frightfully  without,  flung  themselves 
against  the  door,  or  strove  to  force  the  strong  bars  which 
protected  the  window,  to  explore  the  interior  of  our  asylum. 

Nothing  met  our  gaze  but  walls  of  earth,  completely 
bare,  a  miserable  bench  of  the  same  material  built  up  against 
the  side,  and  a  little  half-rotten  straw  lying  in  one  of  the 
comers.  But  an  invaluable  treasure,  which  filled  us  with 
joy,  was  a  considerable  store  of  dry  wood,  capable  of  pro- 
tecting us  from  the  cold  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  Our  old 
servant  hastened  to  kindle  an  immense  fire,  which  soon 
filled  ajk  the  hut  with  a  grateful  warmth.  The  smoke 
escaped  through  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
roof. 

I  looked  with  tenderness  upon  my  sister,  who,  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  the  still  swooning  waiting-woman,  contrived 
at  length,  by  administering  a  few  drops  of  some  restorative 
cordial,  to  restore  her  to  consciousness.  Then  all  of  us 
seated  ourselves  around  the  cheering  blaze,  and  while  our 
enemies-  shrieked  and  howled  without,  we  mutually  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  our  good  fortune  in  having  escaped 
them. 

Only  the  old  Eosko  appeared  but  little  thankful  for  the 
grace  which  the  mercy  of  €k)d  had  accorded  us.  His 
gloomy  looks  were  fixed  upon  the  flames ;  his  brow  was 
heavy  with  grief  and  anxiety ;  and  from  time  to  time  he 
shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  inquietude.  But  I  felt  myself 
too  happy  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  mood  of  our  com- 
panion. Suddenly  we  heard  without  a  piercing  cry,  and  we 
looked  at  one  another  in  mute  terror.    The  cry  was  too 
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loud  to  have  been  uttered  by  a  human  voice ;  almost  im- 
mediately it  ceased,  though  the  echo  of  it  survived  in  our 
imaginations. 

'Sir/  said  Bosko  to  me,  after  a  minute's  silence,  'that 
outcry  announces  the  death  of  your  favourite  horses.  Often, 
on  fields  of  battle,  I  have  heard  horses  utter  a  similar  shriek 
or  moan — call  it  what  you  will— at  the  moment  of  death. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  the  poor  beasts  had  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  wolves,  who,  while  devouring  them,  suffered  us  to 
ei^oy  a  temporary  repose;  but  that  they  would  return  to  us 
more  lustful  after  blood  and  more  terrible  than  before.' 

Old  Bosko  was  not  wrong.  A  few  moments  kter,  these 
ferocious  animals  recommenced  their  attacks  against  the 
hut,  and  we  could  perceive  that  their  fury  was  increased, 
for  they  made  incredible  exertions  to  climb  up  the  walls  to 
the  very  roof  While  our  eyes  were  lifted  above  with  an 
unquiet  gaze,  a  gust  of  wind  driving  away  the  smoke  re- 
vealed to  us  the  clear  sapphire  sky  of  night,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  four  'blood-boltered*  throats  of  hungry  wolves 
*  ravening '  for  their  prey. 

'From  these  we  have  nothing  to  dread,'  said  Bosko, 
with  a  composure  which  we  did  not  share ;  'they  fear  the 
fire,  and  probably  are  too  blinded  to  be  able  to  recognize  us.' 

Suddenly  we  heard  a  terrible  crash.  At  the  same  in- 
stant three  of  the  furious  beasts  disappisared,  but  the  fourth, 
predpitated  inwards  by  the  giving  way  of  a  portion  of  the 
roof,  fell  into  the  very  centre  of  the  fire. 

'  Shoot  quickly,  but  take  good  aim,'  cried  Bosko,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  seized  my  gun.  I  fired  and  shot  the  wolf, 
which  our  old  companion  finished  with  half-a^ozen  heavy 
blow&  We  dragged  the  dead  body  into  a  comer,  its  skin 
and  iiesh,  scorched  by  the  flames,  exhaling  an  insupportable 
stench,  and  old  Bosko  tranquillized  us  with  the  assurance 
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that  thifl  would  be  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  which  we  had 
any  canfle  to  apprehend  during  the  night ;  but,  added  he  in 
a  whiaper,  the  dawn  will  bring  back  to  us  more  of  these 
visitors  than  we  shall  be  able  to  kiH 

I  alone  had  heard  his  last  words.  I  asked  him  in  a  low 
tone  why  we  had  any  cause  to  dread  the  morning,  since,  on 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  at  daylight,  the  wolves 
would  disperse  and  retire  into  the  interior  of  the  forest 

'We  must  not  hope  that,'  he  said,  'for  when  wolves 
assemble  in  great  numbers  they  do  not  fear  the  brightness 
of  the  day.  As  long  as  our  supply  of  wood  shall  last,  we 
shall  be  safe  from  any  attack  by  way  of  the  roof;  but  when 
that  is  spent,  little  hope  will  remain  of  defending  our  lives 
and  those  of  our  companions.  For  what  could  we  do  when 
night  returned,  and  our  fiiel  had  come  to  an  end )' 

My  last  hope,  then,  was  extinguished,  and  our  ruin 
seemed  inevitable;  my  heart  ached  with  the  bitterness  of 
its  despair.  Not  the  less  did  I  seek  to  conceal  my  anguish 
from  Aninia,  and  I  was  happy  when  she  sunk  to  sleep,  over- 
powered by  fatigue  and  mental  exhaustion,  save  that  the  soft 
smile  which  played  about  her  b'ps  smote  me  to  the  very  souL 

Old  Rosko  continued  in  silence  to  maintain  the  fife.  For 
the  rest  he  was  right ;  no  wolf  showed  himself  at  the  breach 
in  the  roof;  but  the  scratchings  at  the  door  and  the  howls 
and  hisses  of  strife  and  fury,  lasted  throughout  the  night 
Before  Kosko  had  communicated  to  me  the  secret  of  his 
apprehensions,  all  my  prayers  had  been  for  the  swift  ap- 
proach of  day ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  I  wished  that  night 
would  never  terminate.  What  would  be  the  gain  to  ex- 
change the  frightful  but  swift  death  by  the  wolves  for  a  slow 
but  painful  death  by  hunger! 

At  length  the  stars  began  to  wane,  and  the  dreaded 
dawn  appeared.    The  moment  for  the  fulfilment  of  Bosko's 
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prophecy  approached.  The  wolves,  encouraged  by  the  light, 
leapt,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  upon  our  feeble 
roof,  which  threatened  to  give  way  beneath  the  burthen. 
Aninia  still  slumbered,  and  I  praised  God  for  it.  At  this 
instant  of  supreme  peril,  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  we 
heard  the  sudden  discharge  of  a  musket — of  a  second — of  a 
third — ^another,  and  yet  another— while  the  shouts  of  hunts- 
men and  the  barking  of  dogs  were  borne  to  us  upon  the  wind. 
My  sister  and  her  attendant  awoke ;  the  wolres  sprang 
from  the  roof,  and  with  fierce  howla  galloped  away. 

In  hot  haste  we  rushed  to  the  door.  All  the  pleasures 
of  existence  returned  to  us  simultaneously  with  our  deliver- 
ance from  captivity  and  the  dread  of  death.  The  blood 
flowed  freely  in  our  veins,  and  we  inhaled  with  rapture  the 
fresh  air  of  morning.  At  length  our  liberator  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  huntsmen ;  it  was 
M.  L^on  de  M ,  my  sister's  ^aitc^. 

How  can  I  describe  the  rapture  of  that  moment !  I  felt 
like  one  distraught,  and  warmly  clasped  my  friend  in  my  arms; 
my  sister,  with  a  sweet  smile,  extended  her  hand  to  Ii6on, 
who  pressed  it  fondly.  And  while  his  companions  pursued 
the  wolves,  we  related  to  him  the  incidents  of  that  terrible 
night,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  explained  the  circumstances  which 
had  brought  him  to  our  help  at  so  opportune  a  moment 

At  my  uncle*s  ch&teau,  where  he  had  been  a  guest  at  the 
same  time  as  ourselves,  the  news  had  arrived,  soon  after  our 
departure,  of  an  immense  herd  of  wolves  that  had  broken  out 
oi  the  interminable  forests  of  Lithuania,  andBpread  over  the 
country  which  we  would  be  compelled  to  traverse.  It  was 
also  stated  that  several  catastrophes  had  already  occurred, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  had 
assembled  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  them. 
L6on  was  much  disturbed  by  these  tidings,  and  immediately 
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coUectiDg  as  many  men  as  could  be  supplied  with  fire-arms, 
he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  us,  accompanied  by  the  other  land- 
holders and  farmers.  These  had  not  wished  to  commence 
the  chase  tmtil  the  following  day ;  but  no  arguments  or 
considerations  could  divert  L6on  from  his  purpose,  and  he 
succeeded  in  arranging  fur  their  immediate  depai-ture.  Had 
he  been  an  hour  or  two  later,  who  knows  whether  I  should 
now  have  been  alive  to  relate  this  true  story  ? 

[When  Beauchamp  had  concluded,  a  general  burst  of 
applause  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience,  who  all 
concurred  in  Seymour's  oracular  decision,  that  "it  was  a 
very  good  tale  very  well  told." 

"  I  don't  think,"  remarked  Douglas,  "  there  is  any  beast 
of  prey  more  repulsive  to  man  than  the  wolf.  Why,  we  have 
adopted  the  epithet  'wolfish'  to  express  anything  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  particularly  foul." 

"  Aye,"  rejoined  Fisher,  "  and  when  the  Bible  describes 
the  fierce  qualities  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  it  likens  him 
to  this  sanguinary  animal — *  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf ; 
in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey.'  *  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  terror  and  dread  to  the  shepherds*  of  Europe  in  the 
mediseval  times,  so  that  they  resorted  to  witches  and  sor- 
cerers for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  charm  or  exorcism 
to  protect  the  folds  from  its  destructive  attacks.  In  France 
the  following  *  Prayer  against  the  Wolf,'  which  I  am  about 
to  read  to  you,  was  considered  very  effective : — 

'* '  Come,  beast  of  wool,  thou  art  the  lamb  of  humility  ! 
I  will  protect  thee.  Go  to  the  right  about,  grim,  gray,  and 
greedy  beasts  !  Wolves,  she-wolves  and  young  wolves,  ye 
are  not  to  touch  the  flesh  which  is  here.    Get  thee  behind 

me,  Satan  !"'t 
"  What  an  al>eurdity !"  cried  Mountjoy. 


I 

•  Geneaia  xllx.  27.  t  Chambers,  *  Book  of  D»y«,»  1  120. 
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"  YeB ;  a  gocMl  musket,"  said  Vernon,  "  would  be  morb 
likely  to  scare  away  Master  Wolf  than  all  the  exorciams 
ever  invented.  What  sort  of  animal,  Fisher,  is  he  in  ap- 
pearance 1*" 

"  The  European  wolf  is  of  a  yellowish-gray  in  colour.  He 
is  clothed  with  harsh,  strong,  shaggy  hair;  his  eyes  are 
obliquely  set ;  his  muzzle  is  long  and  black ;  he  has  a  straight 
tail,  white  upper  lip  and  chin,  and  a  black  band  or  bar 
upon  the  fore  legs.  Altogether,  he  is  not  unlike  a  dog. 
This  species  of  wolf,  according  to  CuTier,  ranges  from  i!gypt 
to  Lapland,  and  seems  even  to  have  crossed  into  America. 
The  colour  and  size  vary  in  different  countries.  Thus,  the 
French  wolf  is  browner  and  smaller  than  his  German 
brother ;  the  Russian  is  longer,  and  carries  a  great  quantity 
of  hiur  on  the  cheeks,  throat,  and  neck.  In  Scandinavia  the 
colour  is  white  in  winter ;  the  Alpine  wolf  is  small,  and  of  a 
brownish  gray  hue ;  in  Italy,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania,  the 
colour  is  fulvous.  The  black  wolf,  a  large,  strong,  and 
furious  beast,  infests  the  passes  and  forests  of  the  Pyreneea 
According  to  Colonel  Smith,  they  formerly  congregated  in 
large  troops,  and  even  now  the  lobos,  as  they  are  called,  will 
accompany  strings  of  mules  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dusky. 
They  are  seen  bounding  from  bush  to  bush  by  the  side  of 
travellers,  and  keeping  parallel  with  them  as  they  proceed, 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  select  a  victim ;  and  often  suc- 
ceeding, unless  the  muleteers  can  reach  some  place  of  safe^ 
before  dark. 

^  Can  you  imagine  a  more  terrible  situation  than  that  of 
some  straggling  traveller  who  has  taken  refuge  from  these 
sanguinary  enemies  in  some  cavernous  recess  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  there,  with  gun  and  pistol,  keeps  watch  during 
the  long  moonlit  night,  lest  the  herd  should  break  in  upon 
him!    Such  incidents  are  not  rare.    Let  the  weary  way- 
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farer  but  yield  to  the  drovaineBa  which  is  too  sure  to  creep 
upon  him,  end  hie  fate  ia  certain.  It  is  only  while  tliQ 
wolves  know  and  see  him  to  be  on  the  alert  that  they 
refrain  from  attacking  him ;  and  if  they  are  very  hungry 
or  ferodouB,  not  even  their  instinctive  dread  of  man  will 
control  them.  Alas  for  the  lonely  watcher !  Nothing  is 
then  left  for  him  but  to  lell  hia  life  as  dearly  as  he  can  J " 

"And  now  for  my  Btory,"  aaid  Seymour, "  aa  nearly  as  I  re- 
member it"*] 

AN  ADTBNTUSE  WITH  WOLVES. 

Mart,  a  Livonian  peasant,  was  one  evening  making  hia 

'  MlaRJctT.  'UronUnT^u.' 
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way  home  through  a  desolate  Bwampy  wood,  which  stretched 
for  some  miles  on  one  side  of  his  little  farm,  and  where  the 
track,  deep  between  accumulations  of  high  snow,  allowed 
only  just  space  enough  for  his  horse  and  sledge  to  pasa 
Mart*s  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  senses  heavy  with  weari- 
ness; neyertheless,  he  soon  began  to  be  aware  that  the  ani- 
mal was  unwontedly  quickening  its  pace ;  again  it  jerked 
forward— quicker  still — and  a  low  neighing  sound  of  terror 
effectually  roused  the  sleeping  man.  He  looked  in  front ; 
the  scene  had  not  changeid  its  accustomed  features.  Then 
he  looked  behind.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  landscape 
was  the  same ;  but  soon  he  became  aware  that  close  to  the 
sledge  galloped  three  dark  loathsome  animals,  while  another 
was  fast  coming  up  behind.  So  low  was  the  sledge,  and  so 
nigh  the  foremost,  that  its  jaws  were  within  reach  of  Mart*s 
shoulders.  For  this  he  cared  not;  he  knew  that  it  was  his 
horse  they  wanted  first ;  and  in  an  instant  he  perceived  that 
all  depended  on  the  animal's  couri^  rather  than  on  his  own. 
Could  the  frightened  creature  keep  steadily  in  the  track,  the 
chances  were  much  in  his  favour,  for  the  moment  the  wolves 
turned  off  in  order  to  pass  and  get  ahead  of  it,  the  depth  of 
the  snow  diminished  their  speed ;  but  should  the  horse,  in  its 
turn,  start  aside  and  plunge  into  the  snow.  Mart  knew  that 
he  must  be  lost.  He  leaned  forward,  and  so  encouraged  the 
animal  with  word  and  hand,  that  it  darted  forward  at  an 
cvener  pace. 

Mart  shouted  violently,  but  the  wolves  were  either  too 
keen  or  too  numerous — he  did  not  succeed  in  arresting  their 
pursuit  It  was  an  awful  moment,  both  for  the  horse  and  its 
master.  Mart  kept  his  hand  on  the  animal,  while  with  his 
eye  he  watched  the  ferocious  brutes,  which  were  often  within 
arm's  length.  He  had  a  hatchet,  which  he  always  carried 
ou  these  occasions  to  chop  the  frozen  fish ;  he  felt  for  it»  and 
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gtaeped  it  in  bia  hand,  forbearing  to  use  it,  howerer,  for  the 
closer  tbe  wolvra  kept  to  the  back  of  the  Bledf^  the  less  thej 
were  seen  by  the  horee.  Every  minute,  however,  one  or 
more  of  them  bruke  out  of  the  track  in  the  attempt  to  paea ; 
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and  although  they  instantly  lost  footing  in  the  snov,  yet  the 
unblinkered  eyes  of  the  little  animal  had  descried  the  dreaded 
eitemy,  and  a  sudden  plunge  forward  made  Mart  turn  his  eye 
in  anxiety  to  see  that  it  kept  straight  in  the  narrow  path. 

One  of  the  wolves  was  unusually  large  and  long-L'mbed, 
and  more  than  once  had  contrived,  in  spite  of  the  deep  snow, 
to  draw  nearer  the  sledge  than  any  of  its  companions,  On 
this  grim  grisly  creature  Uart  kept  constant  watch,  and 
c8Dj(ht  the  greenish  glare  which  shot  from  its  stnuning  ey^ 
balls.  It  turned  off  again — the  snow  lay  flatter  for  a  space 
— the  wolf  kept  its  footing-^it  gained — for  their  swiftness  is 
extraordinary— the  horse  turned  a  despairing  eye  upon  it— 
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Mart  withdrew  his  hand,  wet  with  the  animal's  perepiration, 
the  wolf  was  just  beyond  arm's  length,  but  he  held  his 
hatchet  in  readines&  The  horse  swept  forward  at  a  pace 
inspired  by  terror;  the  wolf  was  just  abreast,  it  turned 
sharply  towards  the  sledge;  now  was  Mart's  opportunity. 
He  dealt  a  tremendous  blow ;  the  wolf  avoided  it,  stumbled, 
and  in  a  moment  was  yards  behind 

The  distance  from  Mart's  home,  where  a  young  wife  and 
sister  anxiously  awaited  his  return,  was  now  quickly  short- 
ened  beneath  the  horse's  hoofs,  till  the  fear  of  an  overturn 
became  a  source  of  fresh  apprehension.  Mart,  by  this  time, 
was  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  had  no  common  lazy  brutes  to  deal 
with,  but  keen,  hungry,  and  resolute  animals,  to  which  man 
or  horse  would  be  equally  welcome.  Such  creatures  would 
not  be  deterred  even  by  the  sight  of  a  human  habitation,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  and  an  ugly  mile  or  more  of  open  ground 
which  lay  between  the  verge  of  the  forest  and  his  hut  he 
looked  forward  to  with  real  alarm. 

They  had  now  reached  the  very  margin  of  the  wood ;  the 
road  became  opener ;  the  wolves  gained  on  each  side ;  it  was 
a  race  between  life  and  death !  The  horse  bounded  furiously 
forward,  the  sledge  caught  against  the  stump  of  a  tree,  was 
swept  away  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  Mart  was  left  alone 
in  the  snow.  In  a  moment  a  heavy  claw  had  slit  the  throat 
and  front  of  his  sheep-skin— it  was  well  his  wife's  home- 
made wrappers  lay  so  thick  beneath.  He  flung  off  his  as- 
sailant and  rose ;  his  hatchet  had  been  jerked  out  of  his 
hand  in  the  fall,  he  flung  a  despairing  glance  around,  but 
saw  it  not.  The  horse  was  now  out  of  sight,  two  of  the 
wolves  were  close  to  the  defenceless  man,  and  two  others 
a1)andoning  their  pursuit  of  the  animal,  were  bounding  back 
to  him.  Mart  faced  the  forejnost,  he  could  do  no  more,  and 
in  an  instant  was  surrounded. 
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[Here  Seymour  paused,  and  every  boy— so  great  was  the 
oxcitement— drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  he  had  just  sur- 
mounted  some  imminent  peril.  The  Fat  Boy  indulged  in  a 
murmured  exclamation  of  **  Stunning !  '*  and  the  young 
raconteur  resumed  his  interesting  narratiye.] 

Let  us  now  return  to  Mart's  modest  home,  where  his 
wife  and  sister  muse  and  wonder  what  can  have  detained 
him.  Have  you  never  felt,  when  a  loved  one  has  been  ab- 
sent, some  dim  presentiment  of  evil  gradually  taking  posses- 
sion of  your  mind,  until,  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts  to  be 
bright  and  hopeful,  your  cheek  turns  pale,  your  eyes  fill  with 
tears,  and  an  agony  shoots  sharp  and  sudden  at  your  heart  ? 
It  was  so  with  Anno,  Mart's  fair  young  wife,  as  she  sat  at 
her  spinning-wheel  by  the  light  of  the  pine-wood  candle. 
Liso,  Mart's  sister,  unable  any  longer  to  stifle  her  apprehen- 
sions, but  reluctant  to  increase  Anno's  alarm  by  exhibiting 
her  own,  retired  into  a  small  chamber  especially  appropri- 
ated to  her.  Old  Earria  Pois,  their  trusty  dog,  lay  curled  up 
l)efore  the  stove  in  happy  slumber ;  but  all  at  once  he  pricked 
up  his  ears  and  listened— he  rose  hastily— darted  to  the 
door— barked,  scratched,  and  wagged  his  tail^until  Anno 
rightly  interpreted  his  signs  and  threw  the  door  open.  The 
dog  dashed  furiously  out,  but  no  signs  of  her  husband  greeted 
the  wife's  anxious  eyes.  She  went  out  into  the  freezing  air, 
saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  and  was  slowly  returning,  when 
a  sound  caught  her  ear — the  clatter  of  hoofs  ringing  sharply 
on  the  frozen  ground.  What  danger  did  this  portend  9  Mart 
had  never  before  approached  in  so  hurried  a  manner.  There 
was  no  time,  however,  for  wonder — the  next  moment  the 
horse  galloped  up  to  the  door,  reeking  with  foam,  and 
trembling  in  every  limb.  Anno  saw  instantly  that  some- 
thing had  occurred— something  terrible—  something,  the  very 
thought  of  which  seemed  to  freeze  her  blood— for  the  sledge 
was  overturned,  and  Mart  was  not  there  ! 
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Anno  was  still  but  a  girl  of  seventeen  snmmera — ^her  life 
hitherto  had  been  all  summer— she  called  quickly  to  her 
grandmother,  who  did  not  answer,  she  flew  into  the  inner 
room,  where  Liso  stood,  motionless  as  a  statue,  but  with 
hands  folded  and  her  lips  moving  in  silent  prayer.  *0 
Jammal  (Crod),*  cried  the  poor  girl, '  deign  thou  to  hear  her ! ' 
And  leaving  her  undisturbed,  she  darted  again  from  the  house, 
and,  almost  unconscious  of  what  she  did,  attempted  to  trace 
the  rugged  track  which  the  horse  had  followed  through  the 
snow. 

We  must  now  return  to  Mart,  whom  we  left  beset  by 
the  hungry  wolves.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  put  forth  his 
vigorous  strength  in  athletic  games  and  wrestling  matches, 
and  it  was  such  as,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  muscle  to 
muscle,  few  even  of  the  hardy  Livonian  peasants  could  with- 
stand. Yet  was  it  as  nothing  against  the  heavy  weight,  the 
intolerable  pressure,  the  iron  grasp  that  now  bore  him  down 
on  every  side.  For  a  few  seconds  the  despairing  efforts  of 
a  man  to  whom  life  was  sweet,  because  he  had  much  to  live 
for,  daunted  his  pitiless  assailants ;  but  his  own  blood  was 
reddening  the  snow,  and  its  sight  seemed  to  heighten  their 
ferocity  into  fury.  Again  the  blood-seekers  closed  upon  him 
—and  they  pulled  him  down ! 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  in  sudden  peril  the  mind 
has  no  time  to  think ;  those  who  utter  such  a  platitude  have 
never  experienced  such  an  emergency.  It  is  then,  indeed, 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  strained  to  the  uttermost, 
and  thoughts  pour  over  the  brain,  to  scathe  and  scorch  it, 
like  a  lava  flood ;  thoughts  of  the  checkered  past,  with  ite 
loves,  and  joys,  and  sorrows ;  thoughts  of  home  and  the  old 
familiar  faces ;  thoughts  of  the  mysterious  future,  on  whose 
threshold  we  are  trembling ;  all,  all,  and  more,  are  concen- 
trated into  one  moment  of  passionate  emotion !    So  was  it 
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with  the  poor  Llyonian,  while  straggling  in  the  jaws  of 
hungry  wolyes.  But  the  lurid  eyes  glared  over  him,  and  the 
grasp  tightened  on  his  throat,  and  he  felt  a  terrible  choking 
sensation;  his  senses  were  giving  way,  when,  lo,  into  the 
midst,  with  one  sharp  howl,  dashed  another  animal,  hard 
breathing,  and  fastened  like  a  vice  on  the  principal  assailant. 
For  a  moment  the  wolves  relaxed  their  fury ;  Mart  reeled 
giddily  to  his  feet,  and  recognized  Earria  Pois  as  his  deliverer. 
He  stood,  bewildered  and  amazed,  for  a  second ;  then,  looking 
around,  he  saw  one  wolf  slinking  off  and  the  others  grappling 
with  his  gallant  dog.  At  the  same  time  his  glance  rested 
on  a  bright  object  in  the  snow — it  was  his  hatchet.  Mart 
joyously  darted  upon  it,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
m£16e.  The  blood  dripped  from  him,  but  his  limbs  were  un- 
injured, and  the  strokes  he  dealt  were  worthy  of  the  stoutest 
peasant  in  that  country-side. 

One  wolf  soon  lay  dead  at  his  feet ;  another,  gashed  with 
many  wounds,  crawled  off  as  best  he  could ;  and  now  Mart 
flung  his  whole  strength  on  the  third  and  hugest  brute, 
which  held  Karria  Pois  in  as  deadly  a  clutch  as  he  had  held 
his  master.  No  light  task  was  it  to  release  the  faithful  dog. 
Mart  dealt  his  ringing  blows  on  the  wolfs  skull,  and  ribs, 
and  backbone,  but  the  dog's  own  body  prevented  him  from 
dealing  a  fatal  wound,  and  the  wolf  seemed  to  feel  no  other. 
Nor  was  it  until  Karria  Pois  in  his  great  agony  suddenly 
stretched  out  his  limbs,  that  Mart  found  an  opportunity  of 
burying  his  hatchet  deep  in  the  creature's  throat.  Exhausted 
with  his  great  toil  and  imminent  peril,  he  would  now  have 
flung  himself  on  the  frozen  snow,  where  death  would  have 
surely  visited  him  in  the  guise  of  slumber,  but  a  light  touch 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  fond  trembling  voice  in  his  ear, 
aroused  within  him  a  new  life — a  sob,  a  tear,  and  Mart  and 
Anno  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms ! 
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["  So  ends  my  story,"  said  Seymour,  modestly. 

"  And  a  better  story,"  cried  Douglas,  *'  I  never  heard." 

"Well,  of  all  animals,"  remarked  Mountjoy,  "I  do  think 
that  wolves  are  the  most  sanguinary;  they  have  not  a  spark 
uf  generosity  in  them ;  I  don't  wonder  that  Egbert  the  Saxon 
was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  accepting  wolves*  heads  for 
tribute-money.  But,  Fisher,  cannot  you  tell  us  something 
hy  way  of  companion  to  Seymour's  capital  sketch  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can.  Did  any  of  you  ever  hear  or  read 
Mr.  Whitehead's  account  of  his  escape  from  wolves  in  North 
America?  WeU,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  remember  of 
it'T 

*'a  night  of  pebik* 

During  the  winter  of  1844— you  must  suppose  that  Mr. 
Whitehead  himself  is  talking  to  you — I  had  much  leisure  to 
devote  to  the  sports  of  a  new  country,  for  I  had  recently 
settled  in  the  State  of  Maine,  but  no  pastime  did  I  adopt 
with  greater  zest  then  that  of  skating. 

The  deep  and  sequestered  lakes  which  form  so  conspi- 
cuous a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Maine,  when  frozen  by  the 
intense  cold  of  a  Northern  winter,  present  a  wide  field  to 
the  lovers  of  this  ezhilirating  amusement  So  I  would  fre- 
quently bind  on  my  skates  and  glide  away  up  the  glittering 
Kennebec,  and  thread  the  mazy  course  of  each  quiet 
streamlet,  that  beneath  its  shroud  of  ice  rolled  towards  the 
all-embracing  ocean.  At  times  I  would  follow  the  track  of 
a  fox  or  otter,  and  run  my  skate  along  the  mark  he  had 
left  with  his  bushy  tail  until  it  disappeared  in  the  woody 
depths.  On  moonh'ght  nights— silence  all  around  me,  a 
keen  blue  sky  above  me — such  excursions  had  a  peculiar 

•  Thongh  we  haTe  Adopted  Mr.  Whitehead's  inddento,  we  hare  ▼entnied 
to  VM  our  own  lAOfuag^ 
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charm;  but  on  one  occasion  an  incident  happened  that 
effectually  deprived  me  of  any  liking  for  nocturnal  adven- 
ture, and  which  even  now  I  cannot  recall  without  a  feeling 
of  dread. 

I  had  left  my  friend's  house  one  evening  just  before 
dusk,  with  the  intention  of  skating  a  short  distance  up  the 
noble  Kennebec,  which  glided  directly  before  the  door.  The 
night  was  very  lovely.  A  moon  of  intense  radiance  rode 
through  the  '  blue  serene'  of  heaven,  and  myriads  of  stars 
came  forth,  as  if  to  admire  her  queenly  beauty. 

I  had  ascended  the  river  nearly  two  mUes,  when  coming 
to  a  little  stream  which  fed  it  during  the  rainy  season  with 
tributary  waters,  I  turned  into  it  to  explore  its  course.  Fir 
and  hemlock  of  a  century's  growth  arched  overhead,  forming 
a  canopy  radiant  with  frostwork.  All  was  dark  within; 
but,  strong  in  the  fearlessness  of  youth,  I  plunged  joyously 
into  the  depths  of  this  strange  natural  avenue;  excited  with 
the  swift  motion  and  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scene,  I  shouted 
aloud,  like  a  soldier  on  the  brink  of  victory.  My  voice  rang 
like  a  trumpet  through  the  echoing  woods,  and  I  listened 
half  appalled^  to  the  reverberations  that  rolled  and  rolled 
away  into  the  far  distance.  Suddenly  a  horrid  sound  arose. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  ground-swell  or  rising  of  tlie 
waters  beneath  the  ice;  but  soon  it  gathered  in  strength  and 
volume,  until  it  broke  into  one  wild  and  appalling  yell.  I 
stood  transfixed  with  dread.  Never  before  had  such  a 
sound  broken  on  my  ears.  Presently  I  heard  the  twigs  on 
the  bank  crack  as  though  from  the  tread  of  some  wild 
animal— the  blood  rushed  to  my  forehead— I  regained  my 
Buergies,  and  my  presence  of  mind  returned— I  looked  around 
me  for  some  means  of  escape. 

The  moon  glinted  through  the  opening  of  the  embowered 
creek  which  had  beguiled  me  into  the  forest.    Seeing  no 
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Other  channel  of  safety  I  darted  towards  it^  and  flew  oyer 
the  ice  with  that  swiftness  which  so  imminent  a  peril  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  stimulate.  It  was  hardly  a 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  swallow  could  scarcely  have 
surpassed  my  desperate  flight ;  yet,  as  I  turned  my  head  to 
the  shore,  I  could  see  two  dark  objects  dashing  through  the 
underwood  at  a  pace  nearly  double  in  speed  to  my  own.  By 
this  tremendous  speed,  and  by  their  occasional  short  yeUs, 
I  knew  them  to  be  the  much-dreaded  gray  wolves. 

I  had  never  met  with  these  animals,  and  from  the  tales 
I  had  heard  of  their  ferocity,  I  had  little  pleasure  in  making 
their  acquaintance.  Their  untamable  fierceness,  and  espe- 
cially their  untiring  strength,  render  them  objects  of  alarm 
to  every  benighted  traveller. 

With  their  long,  swinging,  unresting  gallop  they  follow 
up  their  prey,  never  swerving  from  their  victim's  track ;  and 
when  the  weaiy  hunter  fondly  thinks  he  has  at  length  out- 
stripped them,  alas,  he  finds  they  have  but  Vaited  for  the 
darkness  to  pounce  upon  him. 

The  bushes  that  fringed  the  shore  glided  past  with  the 
noiseless  velocity  of  lightning  as  I  dashed  towards  the 
narrow  opening  It  was  nearly  gained— a  second,  and  I 
should  be  comparatively  safe— when  my  pursuers  emerged 
on  the  bank  above  me,  which  rose^  at  that  point,  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet  There  was  no  time  for  thought ;  bending 
my  head,  and  with  a  silent  prayer,  I  rushed  madly  forwards. 
The  wolves  sprang,  but  miscalculating  my  speed,  fell  behind, 
while  their  intended  prey  passed  out  upon  the  broad  river. 

Instinct,  rather  than  reason,  turned  me  towards  home. 
The  light  snow-flakes  spun  from  the  iron  of  my  skates,  and 
I  thought  I  had  wholly  distanced  my  pursuers,  when  their 
loud  howl  told  me  that  they  were  still  on  my  track.  I  did 
not  look  behind  me— I  felt  neither  fear,  nor  sorrow,  nor 
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alarm — one  thought  of  home  shot  across  my  bruD,  of  faces 
that  would  brighten  at  my  return,  of  eyes  that  would  fill 
with  tears  if  I  perished— and  then  all  my  energies  of  body 
and  mind  were  directed  to  my  escape.  It  was  one  chance 
in  my  favour  that  I  was  perfectly  at  home  on  the  ice.  I 
had  spent  many  days  practising  with  the  skates,  Uttle 
thinking  that  the  skill  I  thus  attained  would  ever  bestead 
me  in  a  struggle  for  lif&  Every  half  minute  an  alternate 
yelp  from  my  fierce  attendants  warned  me  that  the  pursuit 
did  not  slacken.    Nearer  and  nearer  they  came ;  I  heard 
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their  feet  pattering  close  behind  me  on  the  ice ;  I  could  feel 
their  hot  breath  ;  I  could  hear  their  smiffing  scent.  Every 
nerve,  every  muscle  in  my  frame  \ras  stretched  to  its  utmost 
tension. 

The  trees  along  the  shore  wavered  and  reeled  to  my 
straining  eyes;  my  brain  was  giddy  with  my  breathless 
speed ;  yet  still  the  wolves  seemed  to  hiss  forth  their  breath 
with  a  sound  truly  horrible,  when  any  involuntary  motion 
on  my  part  turned  me  out  of  my  course.  Close  behind  me, 
but  unable  to  stop,  and  equally  unable  to  turn  on  the  smooth 
ice,  they  slipped  and  fell,  still  darting  far  ahead;  their 
tongues  were  lolliug  out,  their  white  tusks  glaring  from  their 
bloody  mouths,  the  foam  lay  on  their  shaggy  breasts  in 
broad  patches,  and  as  they  passed  me  their  eyes  lit  up  with 
a  horrible  fire.  The  thought  flashed  on  my  mind  that  by 
this  means  I  might  baffle  them,  namely,  by  sharply  turning 
aside  whenever  they  drew  too  near ;  for  the  formation  of 
their  feet  prevents  them  from  running  on  ice,  except  in  a 
straight  line. 

I  immediately  acted  upon  this  plan.  The  wolves,  having 
regained  their  feet,  sprang  directly  towards  me.  The  race 
was  renewed  for  twenty  yards  up  the  stream ;  they  were 
already  close  on  my  back,  when  I  swiftly  wheeled  about, 
and  dashed  directly  past  my  pursuers.  A  fierce  yell  greeted 
my  evolution,  and  the  wolves,  slipping  upon  their  haunches, 
glided  incontinently  onward,  presenting  a  curious  picture  of 
helpless,  baffled  ferocity.  Thus,  at  each  turning,  I  gained 
nearly  a  hundred  yards.  This  was  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  and  every  moment  the  animals  seemed  to  grow  more 
infuriate. 

At  one  time,  by  delaying  my  stratagem  too  long,  my 
sanguinary  adversaries  came  so  near  that  their  foam  be- 
sprinkled my  dress  as  they  sprang  to  seize  me,  and  their 
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teetli  clasped  together  like  the  sudden  closure  of  a  fox-trap. 
Had  my  skates  failed  for  one  instant,  had  I  tripped  over  a 
fallen  branch,  or  caught  my  foot  in  a  fissiire  of  the  ice,  this 
story  would  never  have  been  told. 

For  myself,  I  thought  all  my  chances  over ;  I  reflected 
where  they  would  first  seize  me  if  I  fell ;  I  wondered  how 
long  I  should  be  in  dying  ;  I  prayed  that  God  might  forgive 
the  sins  and  errors  of  my  young  life :  in  a  word,  those 
feelings  and  that  agony  were  mine  which  naturally  afflict 
the  mind  of  one  doomed  to  a  terrible  and  premature  deatli. 

But  at  length  I  came  opposite  my  friend's  house,  and 
the  hounds,  roused  by  the  unusual  noise,  bayed  furiously 
from  their  kennels.  How  I  longed  that  they  might  break 
their  chains,  for  then  I  knew  I  should  soon  be  avenged  upon 
my  foes.  Happily,  their  deep,  resonant  clamour  alarmed 
the  wolves.  They  hesitated—they  turned— they  fled  !  I 
watched  them  until  their  dark  forms  disappeared  in  the 
obscure  shadows  of  the  forest ;  then  I  took  off  my  skates, 
and,  with  feelings  of  unutterable  thankfulness,  made  my 
way  to  the  house.  But  I  never  even  now  see  a  broad  sheet 
of  ice  in  the  moonlight,  but  I  think  of  the  Night  of  Peril 
which  I  passed  on  the  frozen  Kennebec  ! 

[It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  boys  received  this  true  tale 
with  much  favour,  and  found  it  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  palm  of  merit  as  a  raconteuj*  should  be  awarded  to  the 
accurate  Fisher  or  the  poetic  Seymour.  They  did  not  long 
dispute  the  point ;  the  juvenile  appetite  for  stories  of  en- 
terprise and  adventure  is  not  easily  satisfied ;  the  more  you 
feed  it,  the  keener  it  becomes ;  and  Vernon  was  again 
summoned  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  his  comrades. 
"  My  story  will  also  take  us  into  America,"  said  Vernon, 
'*  but  not  so  far  north  as  the  frozen  Eennebea  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  prairie-land  near  the  source  of  the  river 
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Nueces,  one  of  the  principal  Texan  riven ;  and  the  hero  is 
a  well-known  American  adventurer,  Captain  Dan  Henrie, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  wars  by  his  reck- 
less daring  and  inexhaustible  energy.''] 

THE  BUBNINO  PRAIBIB. 

Dan  had  started  on  a  grand  buffalo-hunt,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  troopers,  who,  on  nearing  the  ground  where 
they  expected  to  find  their  game,  had  scattered  in  various 
directions.  The  captain  himself,  riding  slowly  along,  fol- 
lowed up  the  western  arm  of  the  Nueces,  until  he  arrived  at 
its  head  waters.  A  rough,  reckless,  fervid  spirit,  he  had 
not  much  relish  for  the  poetry  of  Nature,  but  the  landscape 
which  now  spread  before  him  was  of  so  strange  and  ex- 
quisite a  loveliness,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  look 
upon  it  unmoved ;  just  as  there  are  some  melodies  of  such 
ineffable  sweetness  that  they  affect  the  dullest  ear.  The 
plain  here  rose  like  a  billow  against  the  base  of  a  lofty 
mountain-range,  the  parent  of  many  streams,  which  threw 
out  one  bold  and  rugged  spur,  like  a  promontory  into  the 
green  waves.  This  spur  was  a  huge,  square,  perpendicular 
mass,  which,  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  from  crest  to  foot, 
was  cloven  by  a  deep  fissure,  just  as  if  it  had  been  smitten 
by  a  thunderbolt  The  vast  piles  of  stone  which  built  it  up 
were  marked  with  fantastic  seams,  and  along  these  seams 
trailed  festoons  of  evergreens  and  wild-flowers.  Towards 
the  base  the  masses  became  less  regular  in  their  disposition, 
and  fell  into  a  strange  similitude  to  the  mossy  ruins  of  some 
glorious  €k)thic  sanctuary— a  similitude  which  Nature  loves, 
I  think,  for  I  have  often  observed  it  in  the  wave-worn  cliffs 
of  the  sea-shore.  From  the  prairie  level  sprung  a  broken 
arch  with  a  sweep  so  grand  that  you  might  easily  have 
believed  it  to  be  the  relic  of  a  stately  cathedral  or  feudal 
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Btrongbold.  Away  to  the  left,  and  beyond  this  promontory 
of  the  prairie,  rolled  a  wide  spread  of  undulating  plains, 
dotted  with  clumps  of  cactus,  and  apparently  tenanted  only 
by  the  deer,  the  wild  horse,  and  the  buffalo. 

Dan  had  dismounted  from  his  steed,  and,  overpowered 
by  the  choice  beauties  of  the  scene,  remained  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  rapt  contemplation,  when  that  habitual  instinct 
of  vigilance  peculiar  to  men  who  lead  lives  of  constant 
adventure,  induced  him  to  change  his  position  and  turn  his 
head.  In  moving,  he  observed  one  of  the  droves  of  mus- 
tangs moving  slowly  towards  him.  They  were  still  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  nothing  in  their  appearance  could 
excite  suspicion ;  yet  he  now  remembered  to  have  noticed, 
as  he  rode  thitherward,  the  unshod  tracks  of  horses  and 
mules  that  had  evidently  been  galloping.  And  why  gallop- 
ing ?  Either,  he  thought  to  himself,  they  must  have  been 
Indian  horses  and  mules,  or  mustangs  chased  by  Indians ; ' 
and  no  bitterer  enemies  than  the  Indians  had  the  reckless 
Texan  rangers !  He  thought  no  more  of  the  picturesque, 
but  of  the  possible  dangers  in  his  way,  and  once 'more  flung 
himself  upon  his  horse. 

Now  and  then  his  eye  fell  upon  the  still-advancing 
drove,  with  a  feeling  of  apprehension  that  he  could  not 
account  for.  At  length  they  disappeared  behind  one  of  the 
billowy  undulations  that  cross  the  prairie  like  so  many 
mounting  waves,  and  were  out  of  sight  so  long  that  he  had 
almost  forgotten,  and  had  certainly  ceased  to  suspect  them, 
when  suddenly  they  broke  again  upon  the  scene,  moving 
directly  towards  him,  at  a  swift  gallop.  He  reined  up  his 
horse  behind  a  cluster  of  cactus  to  let  them  pass,  but  as  they 
rose  upon  the  higher  ground,  and  stood  out  sharply  against 
the  sky,  he  saw— with  what  feelings  you  may  well  imagine ! 
— that  each  animal  had  an  Indian  slung  along  its  side,  by 
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one  hand  and  foot,  clinging  to  either  horn  of  the  saddle. 
This  is  a  common  Indian  stratagem  when  approaching  an 
enemy  by  daylight  on  the  prairies ;  and  at  a  distance  can 
scarcely  be  detected  by  the  wariest  eye,  as  they  ride  close 
together,  and  no  part  of  the  body  is  shown  above  the  out- 
line of  the  horse. 

The  ranger  could  tiiist  his  steed — ^a  true  sou  of  the 
prairies ! — ^and  stimulating  him  with  hand  and  voice,  he  flew 
across  the  fragrant  sward  at  a  wondroius  pace.  So  soon  as 
tlie  Indians  perceived  themselves  discovered,  they  had 
wheeled  up  into  their  saddles  again,  and  urging  their  mus- 
tangs forward,  raised  their  war-whoop  like  exultant  fiends. 
Henrie,  glancing  hastily  behind  him,  saw  that  they  were 
spreading  over  the  prairie,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
hemming  him  in  against  the  mountains.  His  sole  chance  of 
escape,  therefore,  was  a  desperate  run  for  an  elbow  of  the 
range,  which,  could  he  reach  and  turn  it  fird^  he  thought, 
would  secure  his  safety,  as  around  it  the  wood  grew  very 
dense,  and  he  knew  the  Indians  would  not  follow  him  into 
its  recesses,  lest  they  should  encounter  his  comrades,  and 
face  a  score  of  rifles  instead  of  one. 

A  terrible  race  was  that,  I  tell  you— a  race  for  life  and 
death— a  race  in  which  all  that  man  prizes  most  was  the 
stake ;  and  fast  as  the  pursued  galloped  onward,  the  pursuers 
were  no  less  rapid  in  their  pursuit. 

Happily,  however,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  projecting 
angle  before  the  Indians  surrounded  him,  and  waving  his 
cap  in  derisive  triumph,  he  burst,  with  the  joyous  shout  of 
one  who  has  escaped  from  a  deadly  peril,  into  the  sheltering 
shadows  of  the  wood.  Here  as  he  expected,  the  baffled 
bloodhounds  gave  up  the  chase,  but  as  the  neighbourhood 
was  evidently  dangerous,  he  rode  onward  for  five  or  six 
miles  more  ere  he  ventured  to  draw  rein. 
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When  he  once  more  emerged  upon  the  prairie,  he  found 
himself  far  away  from  the  river^s  course,  and  consequently 
from  the  tracks  of  his  companions.  After  a  brief  rest,  he 
again  urged  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  taking  a  direction  which, 
as  he  coi^'ectured,  would  bring  him  back  to  the  morning's 
hunting-ground.  But  after  some  hours'  hard  riding,  night 
gathered  rapidly  over,  his  animal  was  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  yet  the  desired  locality  could  not  be  found.  He  came 
at  last  to  a  small  rivulet  gliding  through  a  deep,  rough 
hollow,  to  join,  as  he  supposed,  the  western  arm  of  the 
Nueces.  Tliis,  then,  if  closely  followed  up,  would  put  him 
right  when  daybreak  came.  Meantime,  as  both  horse  and 
rider  needed  rest,  Henrie  selected  a  small  plot  of  meadow- 
ground  thickly  covered  with  musquito  grass,  and  screened 
from  view  by  great  clusters  of  thorn-trees  which  encompassed 
it  on  three  sides.  Here  he  stripped  his  weary  steed  and 
turned  him  to  graze.  For  himself,  he  had  lost  his  provision- 
wallet  in  the  chase,  and  he  durst  not  shoot  any  game  for 
fear  of  arousing  the  Indians ;  he  was  fain  to  content  himself, 
therefore,  with  a  draught  of  water,  and,  supperless,  retire  to 
his  grassy  couch. 

['*  Poor  fellow ! "  exclaimed  the  Fat  Boy,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
miseration, "  he  must  have  felt  very  uncomfortable."] 

Early  the  next  morning  he  was  mounted  and  off,  some- 
what disconcerted  at  the  evident  signs  of  fatigue  which  his 
horse  evinced.  He  moved  on  very  slowly  in*  order  to  spare 
him,  especially  as  his  practised  eye,  after  a  close  survey, 
could  discover  no  indications  of  pursuit.  Following  the 
rivulet,  he  gained  in  due  time  the  western  branch  of  the 
Nueces,  and  turned  up  at  a  quicker  pace,  encouraged  by  the 
hope  of  soon  rejoining  his  comrades,  and  finding  them  safe. 
In  an  hour  he  was  in  sight  of  the  ground,  and  put  his  steed 
into  a  gallop  in  his  eagerness  to  reach  it.    Alas,  he  saw— 
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not  his  companions,  not  his  trusty  troopers — ^but  the  dead 
lK>dy  of  an  Indian  warrior,  flung  across  the  ashes  of  their 
camp-fire,  all  gashed  and  bleeding  with  bowie-knife  cuts. 
The  acljoining  ground  was  torn  up  and  broken,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle.  The 
breech  of  a  rifle,  which  he  recognised  as  belonging  to  his  * 
band,  and  a  number  of  arrows,  with  a  rude  shield  and 
shivered  lance,  lay  in  diffiBrent  directions.  He  felt  a  chok- 
ing sensation,  and  his  blood  seemed  to  congeal  in  his  yeina. 

Undoubtedly  the  troopers  had  been  surprised  by  the 
same  body  of  Indians  who  had  so  nearly  captured  himsel£ 
Whether  they  had  escaped  with  equal  fortune  he  knew  not, 
but  he  feared  the  worst  Amongst  the  numerous  tracks  of 
unshod  horses,  he  could  distinguish  the  marks,  here  and  there, 
of  his  troopers*  steeds.  He  saw  no  trace  of  their  bodies,  and 
it  seemed  very  strange  that  the  Indians,  contrary  to  their 
habits,  should  have  left  behind  their  dead  brave.  Cautiously,  * 
as  one  who  treads  among  pitfalls,  he  followed  up  the  trail 
for  several  hours,  but  without  any  result,  until,  towards 
noon,  when  ascending  the  crest  of  a  steep  ridge,  he  suddenly 
descried  in  the  plain  beneath  him  a  large  body  of  his  ene- 
mies encamped  about  a  mile  oS, 

To  his  keen  regret  they  discovered  him  at  the  same 
moment,  and  now,  indeed,  he  felt  that  his  life  hung  on  a 
thread.  One  glance,  as  he  wheeled  about,  showed  him 
several  warriors  mounting  the  horses  of  his  troopers.  A 
race  against  the  Indian  mustangs  he  would  not  have  dreaded  ; 
he  knew  his  horse  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  best  of 
theirs  ;  but  the  chargers  of  his  comrades  were  as  good  as  his 
own,  and  not  so  fatigued !  He  bitterly  repented  the  tem- 
erity that  had  induced  him  to  follow  up  their  trail,  but 
regret  was  now  too  late— too  late  1  alas,  what  an  influence 
on  the  fate  of  men  and  nations  have  those  two  brief  but 
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pregnant  words  ezerdaed! — a  ride  was  before  him,  and, 

striking  his  heels  into  his  horse's  flanks,  he  roshed  like  a 

whirlwind  down  the  hilL    All  depended  upon  his  getting 

back  to  the  shelter  of  the  wood.    He  had  a  good  mile  the 

start  of  his  pursuers,  whose  frightful  yells  were  borne  to 

him  upon  the  wind,  but  this  would  avail  him  little  if,  as  he 

supposed,  their  horses  were  fresher  than  his  own.    However, 

his  object  was  to  get  out  of  sight  with  all  possible  speed,  for 

he  gained  a  great  deal  by  compelling  the  Indians  to  pursue 

his  trail.  .  He  pushed  his  animal  forward  tremendously,  and 

succeeded  in  his  design,  for  when  the  sudden  burst  of  their 

voices  came  from  time  to  time,  proving  that  they  had  gained 

the  summit  of  the  ridge,  he  looked  back  and  could  neither 

see  it  nor  them. 

He  breathed  a  little  more  freely  now,  and  had  time  to 

consider  his  best  course.    His  chances  of  escape  seemed 

very  slight,  for  he  was  still  above  six  miles  from  timber.    It 

now  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  for  several  days  past  he 

had  noticed  a  heavy  doud  of  smoke  gathering  in  the  south, 

and,  turning  in  that  direction,  he  saw  that  the  whole  horizon 

was  obscured  with  gloomy  masses,  and  that  apparently  at 

no  great  distance  a  vast  fire  was  raging.    Observing  that  it 

was  not  very  high,  he  concluded,  after  a  moment's  thought, 

that  the  safest  course  for  him  was  the  most  desperate ;  and, 

as  his  horse  was  evidently  sinking,  he  resolved  to  ride 

straight  at  the  advancing  line  of  this  fire,  and  take  his 

chance  of  passing  through  the  flaming  barrier  aliv&    And 

on  the  other  side,  with  such  a  rampart  between  himself 

uid  the  Indians,  he  was  safe!     Acting  upon  this  strange 

alternative,  he  urged  his  horse  steadily  forwards ;  and  soon 

they  encountered  the  lowering  vanguard  of  the  smoke,  as  it 

rolled  along  the  grass,  and  rode  beneath  the  stifling  shelter, 

the  fire  being  yet  a  mile  distant 

31       . 
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He  was  now  out  of  sight  of  the  keenest  Indian  scont  who 
ever  hunted  on  the  prairies,  and,  leaping  from  his  horse,  hs 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  passage  of  the  Sea  of  Fire. 
Cutting  his  blanket  into  pieces,  with  one  he  blindfolded  the 
animal,  another  he  tied  loosely  about  the  lower  part  of  its  head, 
enveloping  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  He  then  protected  his 
own  £eu»  with  a  mask  of  the  same  material  The  blanket 
was  coarse,  and  admitted  air  enough  to  sustain  life  for  a 
short  time,  while  it  kept  out  the  smoke.  He  could  hear  the 
yells  of  his  pursuers  apparently  dose  at  hand.  He  was  now 
in  utter  darkness,  and  mounting  quickly,  he  galloped 
towards  the  fire.  On,  on  he  went — he  knew  not  whither— 
he  cared  not  whither— but  plying  lash  and  spur  with  all  the 
energy  of  desperation. 

The  air  grew  hotter ;  hot  as  a  furnace-breath ;  his  lips  were 
parched ;  the  sweat  poured  down  eveiy  limb ;  he  felt  stifled, 
choked,  maddened ;  it  seemed  as  if  billows  of  flame  and  fire 
were  rolling  over  him  ;  his  hair  was  burnt,  and  the  flesh  of 
his  body  was  sorely  scorched.  But  that  wild  ride  knew 
neither  pause  nor  hindrance,  and  the  horse  and  the  hunter 
still  darted  onward— onward  1 

The  horse  would  fain  have  wheeled  aside,  but  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  agony  had  turned  his  rider^s  arm  and  will  to  iron. 

On,  on !  Through  the  wreathing  flames— through  the 
roar  and  hiss  of  the  fire !  A  few  bounds  more,  and  the  peril 
will  be  past!  Tes;  the  air  is  fresh  and  cool — oh,  so 
deliciously  cool ! — ^and  balmy,  like  the  breeze  which  stole 
through  the  blossomy  bowers  of  Eden.  Away  with  the 
head-gear  which  has  served  its  purpose  so  well ;  away  with 
the  wrappings  from  the  trembling  steed ;  air— ^air— &esh 
air ;  and  lo,  both  the  adventurers  are  safe,  after  breasting 
that  sea  of  fire  1 

For  an  hour  they  stood  side  by  side  upon  the  blackened 
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plain,  unable  to  move  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Every  hair 
on  the  animal's  body  was  gone,  its  skin  was  terribly  scorched, 
and  its  limbs  seemed  stiffened  into  stone.  But  now  the 
keen  agony  of  thirst  came  upon  the  soldier,  and  he  felt  that 
the  peril  was  not  all  past— that  without  water  both  he  and 
his  companion  must  die.  He  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  urged 
forward  the  poor,  gasping  animal  for  Us  sake  as  well  as  his 
own.  They  swept  across  a  charred  aad  smouldering  waste. 
In  an  hour  he  had  begun  to  grow  faint  and  giddy ;  strange 
noises  rang  in  his  ears ;  strange  forms  danced  before  his 
eyes ;  the  earth  heaved  and  rolled  like  a  stormy  sea  ;  and 
through  the  shadows  which  wrapped  him  round  about,  he 
could  plainly  define  the  shapes  of  huge  galloping  wolves, 
glaring  at  him  with  blazing  eyes,  howling  at  him  with 
hungry  jaws.  Suddenly  his  mustang  dashed  down  a  steep 
acclivity,  and  rode  full  into  a  brawling  stream.  Henrie 
flung  himself  from  his  saddle  into  its  invigorating  watera 

Immediately,  as  if  by  magic,  he  regained  his  senses, 
though  the  prospect  on  which  his  conscious  gaze  then  rested 
was  one  to  have  driven  most  men  into  madness.  He  found 
himself  surrounded  by  thii'ty  or  forty  prairie  wolves,  some 
swimming  in  the  water  after  him,  while  others  crouched  on 
the  bank,  and  howled  their  gathering  cry.  He  struck  the 
nearest  with  his  gun-barrel,  and  beat  them  off,  while  he  had 
time  to  draw  his  heavy  knife.  One  of  them  had  seized  his 
passive  horse,  which,  while  it  was  endeavouring  to  pull  him 
downj  continued  his  eager  draughts.  The  wolfs  head  Henrie 
split  open  with  his  knife,  and  the  others  he  soon  drove  back 
out  of  the  water,  yelling  at  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted. 
But  those  upon  the  bank  only  howled  the  louder,  and  were 
answered  nigh  at  hand  and  from  afar  by  hundreds  of  others, 
which  swiftly  gathered  in  on  all  sides  to  the  expected  banquet 

He  now  remembered  that  the  wolves  always  collect  in 
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lai^ge  numbers  and  follow  np  the  track  of  a  prairie-fife,  to 
regale  on  the  carcasses  of  the  animals  destroyed  by  the  de- 
vouring flames,  or  to  chase  and  drag  down  such  as  have 
passed  through  the  ordeal  alive,  but  in  too  enftebled  and 
distressed  a  state  for  resistance  or  escape.  Blood,  impunity, 
numbers^-all  tend  to  excite  their  ferocity,  imd  very  few 
creatures  which  the  hungry  fire  has  spared  can  hope  to 
shun  their  yet  more  ravenous  jaws.  At  other  timA  tlie 
prairie  wolf  is  not  remarkable  for  courage ;  but  even  the 
bold  ranger  shuddered  when  he  recallad  the  dreadful  stories 
he  had  heard  of  its  fierceness  under  mch  drcumstances  as 
these. 

He  looked  at  his  horsa  Befreshed  and  stimulated  by 
his  copious  draughts,  he  had  begun  to  apprehend  the  new 
danger  which  threatened  him,  and  with  straining  eyeball 
looked  around  on  the  gaunt  and  horrid  forms  that  crowded 
the  bank  of  the  stream.  He  lifted  his  head  with  a  wildly 
mournful  neigh,  that  echoed  on  the  wind  like  the  wail  of  a 
lost  soul,  and  actually  brought  tears  to  the  rough  soldier's 
eyes;  yet  there  was  some  coiLSolation  in  it — the  horse  had 
life  enough  stUl  to  make  one  more  desperate  effort  for  safety. 

He  mounted,  fired  his  rifle  with  deliberate  aim  into  the 
midst  of  the  howling  pack,  and  then,  at  full  speed,  dashed 
through.  They  leaped  at  his  feet,  and  attempted  to  seise 
the  animal's  legs,  but  terror  seemed  to  have  lent  him  wings, 
and  his  flight  was  not  for  one  moment  interrupted.  Away 
he  flew  across  the  prairie,  and  after  him,  in  hot  pursuit, 
bounded  the  yelling  wolves.  They  were  more  than  a  hundred 
now,  and  their  numbers  seemed  constantly  increasing.  It  was 
evident  that  all  depended  on  the  strength  and  endurance  of  his 
steed,  and  the  ranger  was  heartily  glad  to  perceive  that  he 
was  leaving  his  pursuers  far  behind.  There  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  swiftness  of  a  horse  and  that  of  a  prairie 
wolf. 


WILL  THEY  OTERTAKB  S 


After  a  hot  gallop,  Hearie  reached  a  wood;  patch,  where 
he  hoped  his  safety  would  be  aecuied,  but  his  poor  comrade 
was  utterly  exhausted.  Climbing  a  tree,  he  looked  around, 
and  for  the  moment  thought  his  grim  euemieB  had  abandoned 
the  chase ;  but,  alas,  do  I    The  long  yellowiah-Iooking  traio 
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BOon  rose  in  the  distance,  and  as  it  approached  Henrie  saw 
it  had  been  joined  by  several  large  white  wolyes,  whose  piti- 
less cruelty  nothing  living  can  escape. 

The  yells  grew  louder  and  more  distinct  See,  they 
have  reached  the  wood— they  spread  themselves  among  the 
trees— they  pounce  upon  the  ranger's  horse— they  rend  him 
in  pieces.  And  now,  panting  and  yelling,  they  gather  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  fix  their  red  eyes  hungrily  upon  their 
human  victim.  Whenever  he  moves  they  look  up  eagerly, 
as  if  to  meet  his  falL  The  ranger,  in  a  species  of  gleeful 
hilarious  desperation — that  horrid  mirth  which  springs  from 
a  sense  of  utter  misery— deliberately  fires,  and  fires  again 
and  again,  at  the  glaring  eyeballs  of  the  white  wolves,  laugh- 
ing aloud  at  each  successful  shot ;  laughing  louder  still  when 
the  whole  pack  rush  on  the  bleeding  brute,  and  greedily  de- 
vour it  with  gnashing  teeth. 

This  strange  wild  sport  occupied  the  ranger  for  an  hour, 
until  he  had  slain,  and  had  seen  devoured,  each  white  wolf 
that  had  joined  the  chase.  In  his  mad  hatred  he  became 
so  reckless  that  he  narrowly  escaped  falling.  He  only  saved 
himself  by  dropping  his  gun,  which  the  wolves  seized,  tearing 
its  stock  before  they  discovered  that  it  was  uneatable. 
Though  night  was  gathering  over— slowly  and  gently  as 
sleep  steals  over  a  happy  infant— they  gave  no  indication  of 
abandoning  their  watch,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  soon  drop 
from  his  post  through  the  exhaustion  produced  by  hunger 
and  fatigue,  if  compelled  to  spend  another  hour  without  food. 
He  had  grown  entirely  desperate  now,  and  loaded  his  pistols, 
determined,  if  he  must  fall,  to  bring  some  more  of  his  en- 
emies to  death  before  life  abandoned  him. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  distant  yelling  on  t&e  prairie,  like 
that  which  had  pursued  him  in  his  headlong  flight.  The 
wolves  listened  to  it  as  eagerly  as  himself.    Looking  forth. 
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he  could  juBt  faintly  discover  a  large  buffalo  boll  plunging 
across  the  plain,  encompassed  by  a  great  herd  of  wolyea 
which  pressed  him  sorely.  At  the  sight  of  this  fresh  victim, 
most  of  his  adversaries  started  to  join  the  chase,  and  those 
which  still  lingered  behind  showed  manifest  signs  of  greedy 
impatience.  As  the  buffalo  came  in  sight,  even  these  dashed 
away,  yelling  fiiriously.  He  fired  his  pistols  after  them  as  a 
farewell  salute,  killing  one  of  the  hindermost,  while  another, 
with  a  broken  shoulder,  limped  along  with  the  pack. 

Oh,  how  joyously  Henry  descended  from  his  perilous 
position !  He  knew  that  if  he  could  kindle  a  fire  before  theur 
return  he  should  be  safe,  and  with  trembling  eagerness  he 
proceeded  to  make  use  of  the  flint  and  steel  which  every 
hunter  carries.  Soon  a  spire  of  flame  shot  heavenward  —the 
most  welcome  sight  that  for  many  a  long  day  had  greeted 
his  eyes !  His  next  step  was  to  cut  a  piece  from  the  last 
wolf  he  had  killed,  and  roast  it  for  food.  The  meal  greatly 
refreshed  him,  and  having  gathered  a  heap  of  wood,  which 
he  arranged  in  a  blazing  circle,  he  laid  himself  down  in  the 
centre,  and  calmly  composed  himself  to  sleep.  Some  of  the 
wolves  returned  during  the  night,  but  the  fire  effectually 
scared  them,  and  the  one  or  two  which  remained,  when  Henrie 
awoke  in  the  morning,  soon  fell  victims  to  his  well-aimed 
pistoL  Then  he  made  a  hearty  breakfast  off  the  fattest  of 
his  enemies,  and  prepared  to  resume  his  journey  homewards. 
Picking  up  his  gun,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that, 
though  the  stock  was  much  ii^'ured,  it  was  still  serviceable, 
and  thenceforward,  in  his  weary  march  for  the  American 
settlements,  he  was  troubled  no  more  by  hunger.  His  suffer- 
ings, however,  were  very  severe ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  his 
journey's  end,  few  of  his  friends  could  recognize  in  the  wan, 
wasted,  gaunt,  and  haggard  form  before  them  the  dashing 
and  robust  Dan  Henrie,  conspicuous  among  Texan  rangers 
for  his  athletic  figure  and  great  strength. 
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[**  Such  is  a  prairie  adventure,  boys.  Little  do  we,  wbo 
*  sit  at  home  at  ease/  kuow  by  what  suffering,  and  at  what 
cost  of  human  life  and  happiness,  the  pioneers  of  dvilisation 
accomplish  their  difficult  work.  The  road  onoe  made,  the 
cn'ound  once  levelled,  it  becomes  easy  to  travel  along  it,  but 
surely  to  those  who  make  the  road  and  level  the  ground 
something  of  gratitude  should  be  rendered.*' 
"Do  you  know  Charles  Mackay's  song?**  said  Se3nnour. 

" '  Ffttr  elbow-room  for  men  to  UiziTe  in ! 

Wide  elbow-room  for  work  or  plaj! 
If  cities  fottow,  tracing  our  footsteps, 

ETor  to  westward  studl  point  our  way! 
Rude  thongh  onr  life,  it  suits  onr  spirit, 

And  new-bom  states  in  future  jean 
ShaU  own  as  founders  of  a  nation — 

And  bless  the  hardy  Pioneers!"* 

"  Jolly  ! "  was  the  emphatical  comment  of  the  Fat  Boy. 

**  I  have  an  extract  here,"  continued  Fisher,  "  which  de- 
scribes four  varieties  of  the  prairie  wolf.  The  white  wolf, 
says  my  authority,*  is  the  invariable  attendant  upon  the 
buffalo ;  and  when  one  of  these  persevering  animals  is  seen, 
it  is  a  certain  sign  that  buffalo  are  not  far  distant  Besides 
the  buffalo-wolf,  there  are  four  distinct  varieties  common  u 
the  plains,  and  all  more  or  less  attendant  upon  the  bufiieklo. 
These  are :  the  black,  the  gray,  the  brown,  and  last  and  least, 
the  coyote  or  cayeute  of  the  mountaineers,  the  *  wxchrunka- 
marut*  or  *  medicine-wolf  *  of  the  Indians,  who  hold  the 
latter  animal  in  reverential  awe. 

**  This  little  wolf,  whose  fur  is  very  thick  and  beautiful,  is 
of  diminutive  size,  but  wonderfully  sagacious,  making  up  by 
cunning  what  it  wants  in  physical  strength. 

"  In  bands  of  from  three  to  thirty  they  not  unfrequentl> 
station  themselves  along  the  *runs'  of  the  deer  and  the  an- 

•  O.  F.  Ruxton,  *  Life  in  the  Far  West' 
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telope,  eTtending  tbeir  line  for  many  ntileB,  and  the  quarrj 
being  Etarted,  each  wolf  follows  in  pursuit  until  tired,  wlien 
it  relinqoiabeB  the  chaw  to  another  relay,  following  slowly 
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after  nntil  the  animal  is  fairly  ran  down,  when  all  hurry  to 
the  spot,  and  speedily  consume  the  carcass. 

**  The  cayeute,  however,  is  frequently  used  as  a  tool  by  his 
larger  brethren,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  actualad  by  motives  of 
spontaneous  charity.  When  a  hunter  has  slaughtered  game 
and  is  employed  in  cutting  it  up,  the  little  wolf  sits 
patiently  at  a  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations, 
while  at  a  more  respectful  one  the  larger  wolves  (white  or 
gray)  gather  hungrily  around,  and  lick  their  jaws  in  greedy 
expectation.  Occasionally  the  hunter  flings  a  piece  of  meat 
to  the  cayeute,  which  seizes  it  immediately  and  runs  off  with 
it  in  his  mouth.  Before  he  gets  many  yards  with  his  prixe^ 
the  large  wolf  pounces  with  a  growl  upon  him,  and  the 
cayeute,  dropping  the  meat,  returns  to  his  former  position, 
and  will  continue  his  charitable  act  as  long  as  the  hunter 
continues  his  generosity. 

"  Wolves,  it  appears,  were— and  are— so  conmion  on  the 
great  Western  plains  and  in  the  mountains,  that  the  hunter 
never  cares  to  fling  away  a  charge  of  ammunition  upon  them, 
although  the  ravenous  animals  are  a  constant  source  of  an- 
noyance; creeping  to  the  camp-fire  at  night,  gnawing  his 
saddles  and  bridles,  and  eating  the  skin  ropes  which  secure 
the  horses  and  mules  to  their  pickets. 

"  During  the  night  the  cayeutes  watch  incessantly;  and  the 
traveller  not  seldom  starts  from  his  hammock  with  affright, 
as  their  mournful  and  eyry  howling  breaks  suddenly  upon 
his  ear.  They  seldom  attack  the  traveller,  but  if  an  emi- 
grant-train should  lose  one  of  their  number,  and  bury  him 
in  the  savage  wilderness,  all  their  righteous  cares  will  be  in 
vain.  The  cayeutes  will  soon  discover  the  sepulchre,  scratch 
away  the  earth,  and  pounce  upon  the  dead  body." 

*  From  America,"  said  Seymour,  after  expressing  his  ap- 
proval of  Vernon's  contributiop,  "I  beg  you  to  accompany  me 
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to  the  proyinoe  of  Brittany,  where,  some  hundred  years  ago, 
occurred  an  incident  which,  I  think,  is  worth  narration.  There 
lived  in  that  wild  province,  and  in  one  of  its  wildest  districts, 
the  forest  of  Doalt,  a  gallant  hunter  named  St.  Prix,  whose 
adventures  were  a  constant  theme  of  marvel  But  of  all  his 
exploits,  none  equalled  that  which  I  am  about  to  describe.*] 

THB  WOLF  AND  TBB  HOUND. 

A  huge  wolf  of  unusual  rapacity  had  long  been  the 
terror  of  the  sabdttiers  and  charcoal-burners  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. He  had  snatched  away  the  goats  bound  by  a 
thong  from  their  very  door-post,  and  had  carried  off  the  dogs 
of  the  verderer  by  daylight  before  his  face.  So  daring  were 
his  depredations,  and  so  marvellous  the  mode  in  which  he 
contrived  to  escape  from  bullets  and  traps  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  from  St  Prix's  hounds,  that  the  scared  and  super- 
stitious peasantry  came  to  the  firm  belief  that  the  monster 
was  indeed  the  Loup-garou.  On  several  occasions  St  Prix, 
officially  invited  by  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  had  brought 
his  hounds  from  Morlaix  expressly  to  hunt  this  scourge  of 
the  forest  As  often  as  they  met  at  Callac,  and  drew  the 
deep  cover  of  Dualt,  so  often  a  hound  was  missing  from 
the  pack,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  At  length 
it  was  observed  by  St  Prix'  that  this  wolf,  which  was 
always  found  in  a  particular  quarter,  made  a  long  round 
before  he  quitted  the  cover ;  and  then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  wary  brute  had  overtaken  the  tail-hound  and  de- 
stroyed him,  while  the  forward  pack  was  engaged  in  the 
chase.  This  proved  to  be  really  the  case ;  the  wolf  turned 
round,  and,  although  pursued,  became  the  pursuer  himself, 
and  easily  overcame  the  weakest  or  the  slackest  hound  of 
the  pack;  then,  having  wreaked  his  vengeance,  he  broke 

*  '  Panl  Pendxil ;  or.  Sport  and  AdTentnrv  in  Conica.' 
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away,  as  old  wolves  do  break,  for  a  strange  oonntiy,  and  bo 
escaped  with  his  life.  St  Prix,  however,  having  disoovered 
the  stratagem,  was  at  no  loss  to  ba£E[e  it  by  a  counter-plot 
The  next  time  and  the  last  time  that  wolf  was  found,  he 
ordered  Charon  to  be  coupled  up  for  twenty  minutes  after 
the  wolf  was  roused ;  then  to  be  slipped  and  laid  upon  the 
line  of  the  forward  houndai  In  the  meantime  St  Prix  rode 
ahead,  and  posting  himself  at  a  point  just  passed  by  the 
pack,  he  awaited  with  intense  anxiety  the  i^pearance  of 
Charon,  now  coming  on  the  foiled  sorat  He  had  not  been 
a  minute  at  his  post  before  he  viewed  the  gaunt  wolf  in  the 
rear  of  Charon,  actually  hunting  the  hound  and  running  into 
him  with  a  headlong  rush,  which  the  hound,  he  thought, 
could  hardly  withstand.  Then  came  the  tug  of  war ;  Greek 
met  Greek,  silently  and  fiercely,  and  over  they  rolled  &8t 
locked  in  each  othei's  jaw&  Now  the  wolf  was  uppermost, 
and  now  Charon;  then,  as  they  struggled  and  reared  up 
together,  the  wolf  seemed  a  head  and  shoulders  bigger  than 
the  swarthy  hound.  St  Prix  could  hear  the  dash  of  their 
teeth;  and  as  he  hurried  on,  with  his  couieau  de  chaae 
drawn,  the  combatants  caught  sight  of  him.  Again  they 
rolled  over  and  over ;  but  this  time  Charon  rose  from  the 
ground,  like  Antaeus,  with  renewed  vigour,  and,  with  a 
desperate  eflTort,  seized  the  wolfs  throat  Under  that  vice- 
like grip  he  seemed  to  stagger  and  gasp  for  life.  St  Prix 
was  at  hand,  but  the  brave  hound  no  longer  needed  his  help ; 
the  wolfs  eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets ;  bis  mouth, 
with  its  chasm  of  huge  teeth,  was  wide  open ;  and  in  another 
minute  the  gaunt  beast  feU  motionless  and  lifeless  to  the 
earth.  St  Prix's  blade  was  again  sheathed  in  all  its  bur- 
nished brightness;  the  good  hound  had  done  his  own  work, 
and  there  the  wolf  lay— 

'Ikemeadoas  100  in  daath ' 


VTL 

In  tDhtck  the  fiook  comts  to  an  Snb. 

20NE  of  the  bo]^  Boemed  diapoaed  to  continne  the 
Lrecit&l  of  the  wild  and  wondrous  adventures 
which  had  beguiled  them  for  bo  manj  houn. 
They  were  weary  of  talldng  and  listening,  and 
weary  of  waiting  for  the  relief  that  had  not  come, 
u  now  Beven  o'clock,  and  they  had  been  abut 
in  the  lonely  carriage,  astray  on  a  snow-driTon  Yorkshire 
moor,  since  about  two.  Hie  night  air  was  cold  and  keen,  asd 
from  want  of  motion  their  limbs  bad  become  qiut«  stiff. 

Both  Fisher  and  Seymour  began  to  feel  really  uncomfort- 
able aboat  their  position.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  walk 
to  the  nearest  village  in  such  weather,  and  they  had  no 
means  of  communicating  their  mishap  to  their  friends. 
They  felt  assured  that  sooner  or  later  the  railvay  officials 
would  discover  the  acddent,  but,  meanwhile,  what  were  th^ 
to  do  ?  Boyish  appetites  are  sharp ;  and  though  each  lad 
hod  a  store  of  luxuries  in  his  achool-cheet,  unfortunately 
they  were  not  available,  because  the  school-chests  had  been 
depoeited  in  the  luggage-van,  which,  placed  next  to  the 
tender,  had  long  ago  arrived  at  Firbank.  Altogether,  no 
party  of  school-boys  had  ever  greater  reason  for  feeling  dis- 
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Bftfcisfied  with  Black  Monday  than  Dr.  Bireh'a  ''yoong 
gentlemen"  Btranded  on  the  branch-railway  between  Elm- 
wood  and  Firbank. 

[**TbiB  will  never  do !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Seymour. 

His  loud  exclamation  took  his  companions  by  surprise. 
He  hastened  to  explain  himself 

^'Why,  boys,  look  here;  it  is  pitch  dark,  or  nearly  so; 
the  down-train  to  Urbank  will  be  here  in  thirty  or  forty 
minutes ;  and  how  are  we  to  prevent  the  engine-driver  from 
crashing  in  upon  usf    We  shall  be  done  for,  I  take  it !" 

**No,  no,"  said  the  Fat  Boy,  coolly. 

**  What  do  you  know  about  it,  young  Daniel  I"  exdumed 
Douglas. 

"  I  know  this/'  said  the  Fat  Boy,  with  an  ineffable  air  of 
composure,  **!  was  walking  up  and  down  the  Elmwood 
platform—" 

''Well !"  said  the  impatient  Douglas. 

''And  wasn't  our  carriage  the  very  last  of  the  train 
Didn't  we  tip  the  guard  to  give  it  up  to  us  f " 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it,  stupid !" 

"Stupid!  Am  I  though)  Didn't  I  notice  that  a  great 
red  monster  of  a  lamp  was  hung  up  behind  our  carriage, 
which  I  think  you  could  see  a  mile  off)" 

FLaher  opened  the  door ;  sprang  out ;  and  in  a  minute 
returned  with  the  gratifying  assurance  that  Lambert  was 
not  mistaken.  "  There  tvas  the  lamp,"  he  said^  "  and  as  the 
night  was  perfectly  dear,  the  driver  of  an  advancing  train 
would  undoubtedly  see  it  at  a  considerable  distance." 

This  intelligence  was  veiy  acceptable,  but  Fisher  soon 
damped  the  spirits  of  his  hearers  by  remarking  that,  at  all 
events,  in/ront  of  the  carriage  there  was  no  such  protection, 
and  how  were  they  to  guard  against  a  collision  with  the 
engine  that  might  be  sent  in  search  of  them  ? 
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The  boys  evidently  regarded  this  as  a  poser,  and  Vernon 
suggested  that  the  best  plan  would  be  for  all  of  them  to  quit 
the  carriage,  and  sit  down  under  the  bank.  Then,  when 
they  heard  an  approaching  train,  they  might  give  notice  of 
their  whereabouts  by  a  tremendous  shout. 

Seymour  remarked  that  in  half  an  hour  they  would  be 
frozen  into  statues,  and  that  those  who  came  in  search  of 
them  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  prepare  for  their  inter* 
ment.  And  young  Lambert  heroically  declared  that  rather 
than  sit  out  in  the  cold  night  air  and  amid  the  snow,  he 
would  remain  in  the  carriage  and  submit  to  annihilation  I 

A  prolonged  discussion  ensued.  It  was  terminated  by 
Seymour,  whose  ingenuity  had  at  length  devised  a  practic- 
able plan.  Opening  the  door,  he  climbed  upon  the  roof  of 
the  carriage  and  removed  the  lamp.  This  he  affixed  with 
his  handkerchief  to  one  of  the  buffers,  and  had  the  satmfac- 
tion  of  finding  that  it  gave  a  dear,  though  not  veiy  powerful 
Hght  He  then  made  his  way  back  into  the  carriage,  whose 
inmates  he  found  in  complete  darkness. 

"Come,  boys,"  he  cried,  "don't  give  way"— for  some* 
thing  very  like  a  sob  broke  upon  his  ear—"  cheer  up,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  shall  be  relieved.  For  if  they  don't  send 
an  engine  from  Firbank,  the  down-train  from  Elmwood, 
upon  seeing  our  lamp,  will  pull  up  to  know  what  it  means, 
and  so,  ypu  see,  we  are  certain  to  obtain  assistance.  Cheer, 
boys,  cheer !  This  is  *  waiting  for  the  waggon '  in  a  very 
unpleasant  fashion.  I  wonder  what  dear  old  Dr.  Birch 
thinks  of  his  missing  pupils." 

He  rattled  on  in  lively  style  until  he  had  talked  his 
younger  companions  into  a  cheerful  mood.  Then  they  in- 
dulged in  vocal  exercises,  and  performed  several  popular 
melodies  with  great  success.  But  after  awhile  this,  too, 
palled  upon  their  jaded  faooltieSy  and  Seymour  found  him- 
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self  ftlmoBl  at  his  wit*B  end  for  a  fresh  sonroe  of  amiue- 
ment 

**  Gome,  somebody,"  said  young  Lambert  at  this  moment, 
''tell  08  another  tale." 

"No  more  natoral  history,  though,"  r^oined  Dougkfi; 
"  I  don*t  relish  exciting  tiger-hunts  in  the  darkness ;  and  I 
declare  I  can't  look  out  upon  the  snow  without  fiutcying  I 
see  a  troop  of  wolves  hurrying  upon  us ! " 

**  Our  stories  have  taken  us,"  remarked  Beauchamp,  "into 
the  pathless  forest,  the  dense  Indian  jungle,  and  across  the 
rolling  prairies  of  North  America.  I  remember  a  tale  which 
strOdn^  illustrates  the  dangers  and  Tidssitudes  of  prairie- 
life  in  the  early  time  of  pioneering  enterprise,  though  it  has 
no  connection  with  any  of  the  animals  whose  habits  we 
have  been  discussing.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  you  may 
object  to  hear  it" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Fisher ; "  I  think  I  can  answer  for  the 
company  generally  that  they  will  listen  with  pleasure." 

"And,"  interrupted  Seymour,  "not  without  edification. 
Besides,  variety  is  charming,  and  a  good  stirring  narrative 
will  keep  Lambert  awaka" 

Beauchamp  then  began.] 

A  STORT  OF  PRAIBIB-LIFE.* 

As  early  as  the  year  1790,  a  party  of  American  hunters, 
who  had  been  chasing  the  bear  over  the  undulating  plains 
of  the  north-west,  had  stationed  themselves  for  a  while 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking  River.  Day  after  day 
they  took  their  rifles  and  their  axes,  and  wandered  in 
different  directions  in  quest  of  prey.  Their  success  was  con 
siderable,  and  they  soon  gathered  together  a  valuable  pile  of 
skins.  The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  delighted  them 

*  MUborn,  'The  Bifla,  the  Axe,  and  the  8«ldle-B«ff ' 
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hugely,  and  they  resolyed  to  establish  themselves  altogether 
in  a  place  which  presented  so  many  advantages,  thus  plant- 
ing their  feet,  as  it  were,  on  the  frontier-line  of  civilization. 
For  a  while  they  were  undisturbed  by  the  neighbouring 
Indians— who,  however,  did  not  fail  to  regard  their  pro- 
pinquity with  a  jealous  eye— and  no  more  formidable  enemy 
tasked  their  energies  than  a  brown  bear,  a  marten,  a  prairie 
dog,  or  a  crafty  wolverine. 

The  course  of  pioneering  adventure,  not  the  less,  in 
those  days,  was  fated  to  be  interrupted  by  sudden  perils.  It 
chanced  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  west  and  north  were 
accustomed  to  hold  their  great  councils  in  the  fine  Hockhock- 
ing  valley;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the  war- 
spirit  stirred  mightily  their  fierce  souls,  and  the  tomahawk 
leaped  in  its  belt,  and  the  spirits  of  the  warrior-dead  came 
to  them  in  the  night-visions,  they  solemnly  resolved  on  ex- 
terminating the  'white  faces*  who  had  dared  to  encroach 
on  their  hunting-grounds. 

Some  rumours  of  their  design  having  reached  the  ears 
of  our  hunters,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  despatch  two  of 
the  trustiest  and  most  experienced  of  their  number  to  watch 
the  Indian  movements,  and  report 

These  adventurers  were  named  White  and  McClelland ; 

bold,  hardy,  resolute  men,  famed  for  their  skiU  with  the 

rifle,  and  their  cool  contempt  of  danger.     On  a  balmy 

summer  day  they  took  leave  of  their  comrades,  and  started 

on  their  hazardous  enterprise.    After  some  hours  of  rapid 

travelling   they  reached   a   remarkable  prominence,  now 

known  as  Point  Pleasant,  which  stretches  far  out  into  the 

Hockhocktng  valley,  like  a  ridge  of  rock  into  a  narrow  sea ; 

its  western  termination  rises  abruptly  from  the  river's  edge 

in  a  perpendicular  cliflf,  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  its 

lofty  summit,  clear  of  wood  as  an  Alpine  peak,  commands  a 

32 
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wide  proapect  oyer  the  low-lyitig  countiy.  From  henoe»  as 
from  a  watch-tower,  the  two  hunters  could  watch  every 
movement  of  the  aavagea  Here  they  took  up  their  station, 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night;  ever  on  the  watch, 
ever  alert  and  oheervant ;  now  gazing  on  the  martial  exer- 
cises and  wild  dances  of  the  younger  warriors,  now  on  the 
grave  councils  of  the  sachems  and  elders.  The  whoops  and 
shouts  of  the  young  men  rose  to  their  ears,  subdued  hy  the 
more  musical  laughter  of  the  squaws  and  girls,  or  heightened 
by  the  shriU  dissonant  voices  of  the  older  women.  The 
arrival  of  eveiy  new  war-party  was  greeted  with  horrid  yells, 
which,  striking  against  the  rocky  wall  of  the  promontoiy, 
fell  back  into  the  valley  with  countless  echoes  and  reverbera- 
tions, like  the  loud  revelry  of  a  Walpurgis-night  Such  an 
unearthly  clamour  would  have  stricken  most  hearts  with 
panic  fear ;  in  the  ears  of  our  hunters  it  sounded  like  martial 
music,  to  inspire  them  with  redoubled  vigilance,  to  animate 
them  with  new  courage.  On  several  occasions  small  bands 
of  '  braves '  quitted  the  Indian  encampment,  and  ascended 
Point  Pleasant  from  the  eastern  side.  At  such  tunes  the 
hunters  secreted  themselves  in  the  deep  fissures  of  the  rocks 
on  the  west,  and  emerged  from  their  hiding-places  when 
their  unwelcome  visitors  disappeared. 

For  food,  meanwhile,  our  hunters  depended  on  the  corn- 
bread  and  jerked  beards  meat  with  which  they  had  taken 
care  to  store  their  knapsacks.  They  durst  not  kindle  a  fire ; 
and  to  bring  down  any  of  the  game  which  they  saw  around 
them  would  have  ensured  an  immediate  attack  by  the  Indiana 
For  drink  they  had  the  rain-water  collected  in  some  of  the 
rocky  hollows ;  but  after  awhile  the  supply  was  exhausted,  and 
M'Olelland  and  White  found  they  must  either  obtain  a  fresh 
stock  or  be  driven  from  their  enterprise  by  thirst.  M'Glel- 
land,  as  the  elder,  resolved  upon  the  hazardous  attempt 
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tli£e  in  hand,  and  with  two  canteens  slung  across  his 
shoulders,  he  descended  cautiously,  and  by  a  circuitous 
route,  to  the  prairie,  skirting  the  hills  on  the  north :  under 
coyer  of  the  leafy  hazel  bushes,  he  gained  the  river,  and 
turning  a  bold  projecting  bluff,  found  a  beautiful  well  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  bank,  now  known  as  the  '  Cold  Spring.' 
Speedily  filling  his  canteens,  he  returned  to  his  companion 
by  the  same  route.  They  then  determined  to  refresh  them- 
selves with  a  daily  supply  of  water,  and  the  duty  of  fetching 
it  was  performed  alternately. 

One  day,  after  White  had  filled  his  vessels,  and  while 
he  sat  watching  the  pure  bright  stream  which  gushed  so 
copiously  from  the  emerald  sward,  the  light  sound  of  foot- 
steps fell  upon  his  practised  ear.  Turning  round,  he  saw 
two  Indian  squaws  within  a  few  paces  of  his  temporary  seat. 
Almost  immediately  he  was  descried  by  them,  and  the  elder 
squaw  gave  one  of  those  peculiar  far-reaching  whoops 
peculiar  to  Indians.  At  once  the  hunter  felt  all  the  peril  of 
his  situation.  Should  the  alarm  reach  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment, he  and  his  comrade  were  doomed  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. With  innate  chivaliy  he  shrank  from  an  attack  upon 
two  women,  but  the  law  of  self-preservation  overrides  every 
scrupla  Rapid  to  think,  and  prompt  to  act,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  victims,  and  grasping  the  throat  of  each,  sprang 
into  the  river.  The  head  of  the  elder  he  thrust  under  water, 
but  the  younger  offered  a  violent  resistance,  and,  to  his  in- 
tense surprise,  besought  him  in  English,  though  English  im- 
perfectly expressed,  to  spare  her  life.  White  immediately 
released  his  hold,  and  she  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  ten 
years  before  she  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  slain  all  her  family  but  herself  and  her  brother* 
The  brother,  however,  had  contrived  to  effect  his  escape: 
her  lot  had  been  less  fortunate.    While  she  told  her  tale. 
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the  dead  body  of  the  elder  squaw  floated  away  down  the 
current  White  and  the  girl  started  off  for  the  mount,  but  had 
scarcely  succeeded  in  reaching  its  summit  before  the  alarm 
cry  of  the  Indians  rang  over  the  plain.  A  hunting  party 
returning  towards  the  camp  had  disooyered  the  dead  squaw, 
and  the  Indians,  oonvinoed  that  the  whites  were  dose  at 
hand,  seized  their  weapons  to  avenge  her  deatlL  Bands  of 
warriors  started  off  in  aU  directions,  and  a  troop  of  about 
twenty,  cautiously  keeping  under  cover,  b^an  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Pleasant  on  the  eastern  side.  The  hunters  intensely 
watched  their  swarthy  foes  as  they  glided  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  stole  from  rock  to  rock,  until  their  position  was 
surrounded,  except  on  the  perpendicular  side  to  the  west- 
ward. Abandoning  all  hope  of  safety,  they  prepared  to 
sell  their  lives  dearly,  while  they  counselled  the  girl  to  es- 
cape to  the  Indians,  and  declare  she  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
This,  however,  she  resolutely  refused  to  do.  She  would 
rather  die  than  again  endure  captivity.  Her  only  regret 
was  that  her  new-found  countrymen  could  not  furnish  her 
with  a  rifle,  for  youthful  practice  had  made  her  a  steady 
shot 

The  two  hunters  were  admirably  posted.  From  the  in- 
equalities and  broken  character  of  the  rocky  crest,  the 
Indians  could  not  discover  the  number  of  the  men  who  held 
it;  while,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  below,  the  savages 
could  not  advance  beyond  a  certain  line  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  unknown  marksmen  above. 
They  therefore  advanced  with  a  slowness  and  a  caution 
which  less  experienced  adversaries  might  have  mistaken  for 
timidity.  The  hunters,  on  their  part,  only  fired  when  their 
aim  was  sure,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  not 
a  single  shot  was  wasted. 

But  while  they  thus  gaUantly  kept  the  front,  and  held 
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their  foes  in  check,  they  became  aware  of  a  new  danger. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Indians  intended  to  attack  them  on 
the  flank ;  which  could  moat  successfully  be  done  by  gaining 
an  isolated  rock  lying  in  a  ravine  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill.  This  rock  once  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  they 
would  bring  the  hunters  under  point-blank  shot  of  their 
rifles  without  the  possibility  of  escape.  The  situation 
seemed  hopeless,  for  only  a  brave  comrade  and  unerring 
marksman  could  avert  the  peril.  Not  the  less  did  our 
adventurers,  with  heroic  composure,  continue  their  defence, 
and,  while  fully  comprehending  the  deadly  chances  against 
them,  endeavour  to  meet  the  new  emergency. 

McClelland  saw  a  tall  swarthy  warrior  preparing  to 
spring  from  a  covert  so  near  to  the  fatal  rock,  that  one  or 
two  leaps  would  accomplish  the  distance,  and  then— farewell 
to  life !  All,  all  depended  upon  one  successful  shot  Not 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  of  the  warrior^s  body  was  exposed, 
and  that  at  a  distance  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  yards,  but 
he  resolved  to  run  the  risk.  Coolly  raising  his  rifle,  and 
shading  the  sights  with  his  hand,  he  took  sure  and  certain 
aim;  he  touched  the  trigger — down  fell  the  hammer-— but 
instead  of  striking  fire,  it  broke  the  flint  to  pieces !  He  felt 
assiired  that  the  Indian  must  reach  the  rock  before  he 
could  adjust  another  flint ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  calmly  pro- 
ceeded with  the  task,  casting  his  eye  towards  the  critical 
point.  Ah  me !  He  saw  the  Indian  straining  every  muscle 
for  the  leap ;  with  the  agility  and  fury  of  a  panther  he  made 
his  spring;  hark,  a  death-ciy  of  agony  and  rage— and  his 
dark  body  roUs  lifeless  into  the  valley  below,  stricken  by 
some  unknown  hand.  A  hundred  voices  re-echoed  the 
awful  wail !  It  was  evident  they  had  not  only  been  baffled 
in  an  important  movement,  but  deprived  of  one  of  their 
most  renowned  braves.    His  fate,  however,  only  whetted 
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their  blood -thirst  Another  athletic  eayage  caalioiuly 
moved  towards  the  covert  recently  occupied  by  his  ccmi- 
panion.  At  the  same  time  the  attack  in  front  was  renewed 
with  increased  fury,  so  as  to  require  the  incessant  shots  of 
both  hunters  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  gaining  the 
summit  McClelland  saw  the  warrior  preparing  for  the  fatal 
leap.  It  was  made ;  and  he  too  rolled  heavily  down  towards 
the  mountain  depth— slain  by  the  same  mysterious  agency. 
This  second  disaster  seemed  to  appal  the  assailants,  and, 
just  as  the  sun  went  down  in  gold  and  purple  and  a  thou- 
sand changing  glories  behind  the  dark  western  hills,  they 
withdrew,  doubtlessly  to  devise  some  new  mode  of  attack. 
And  very  welcome  was  the  pause  to  the  two  hunters,  who 
had  held  their  ground  and  stoutly  maintained  the  unequal 
fight  from  nearly  the  middle  of  the  day. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  they  noticed  that  the  girl 
was  missing.  They  began  to  fear  she  had  been  killed  in  the 
fight,  or  that,  in  terror  as  to  its  result,  she  had  returned  to 
her  former  captors ;  but  lo !  she  made  her  appearance  from  be- 
hind a  crag,  and  with  rifle  in  hand  advanced  towards  them. 
In  the  thick  of  the  fray  she  had  seen  a  warrior  fall,  who  had 
advanced  some  paces  before  his  fellows.  Creeping  through 
the  brush-wood  she  had  contrived  to  secure  his  gun  and 
ammunition,  and  then,  unobserved,  had  made  her  way  to 
a  point  which  commanded  the  fatal  rock.  Hers  was  the 
unseen  hand  which  had  dealt  death  to  the  two  warriors,  the 
last  of  whom,  she  said,  was  the  bravest  and  fiercest  of  the 
Shawnee  tribe,  and  the  leader  of  the  company  which  had 
taken  her  prisoner. 

As  night  approached,  black  clouds  overspread  the  whole 
heavens,  and  the  hoarse  muttering  of  the  distant  thunder 
foretold  one  of  those  sudden  and  awful  storms  which  break 
over  the  American  prairies.    The  hunters  resolved  to  at- 
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tempt  their  escape  in  the  dense  darkness,  and  the  white  girl 
ofifered  to  act  as  guide,  a  post  for  which  she  was  well  fitted, 
both  through  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
her  acquaintance  with  Indian  habits. 

They  had  scarcely  accomplished  their  descent  of  the 
eastern  side  of  Point  Pleasant  before  they  heard  a  low  soft 
signal  from  their  guide.  Instantly  they  sank  in  silence  on 
the  earthy  where,  by  previous  arrangement,  they  lay  still, 
waiting  for  a  sign  that  they  might  resume  their  journey. 
Her  absence  for  the  space  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  began 
to  arouse  their  suspidons  that  some  accident  had  occurred, 
which,  however,  were  relieved  by  her  return.  She  explained 
that  she  had  contrived,  l^  a  plausible  tale,  to  remove  a  couple 
of  sentinels  whom  she  had  found  posted  in  their  route  at  a 
short  distance  ahead. 

The  march  was  noiselessly  resumed,  and  while  the  rain 
fell,  and  the  thunder  rolled  and  rattled,  the  hunters  followed 
their  intrepid  guide  in  profoundest  silence  for  half  a  mile, 
when  the  barking  of  a  dog  close  at  hand  apprised  them  of  a 
new  danger.  The  almost  simultaneous  click  of  their  triggers 
was  heard  by  the  girl,  who  gave  another  significant  signal, 
and  whispered  that  they  were  now  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Indian  encampment^  and  that  their  lives  depended  on  their 
caution  and  prudence.  They  followed  her  footsteps,  there- 
fore, with  the  utmost  wariness,  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe, 
and  almost  suffocated  by  a  terrible  sense  of  oppression. 
They  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  when  their  guide  was  ac- 
costed by  a  squaw  who  suddenly  came  forth  from  a  wigwam. 
They,  however,  remained  unseen.  To  the  salutation,  the  girl 
replied  briefly  in  the  Indian  language ;  the  squaw  withdrew, 
and  the  hunters  pressed  on.  In  a  short  time  she  stopped, 
and  turning,  gave  them  the  welcome  information  that  they 
had  left  the  encampment,  and  had  accomplished  the  most 
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daogeroos  part  of  their  journey.  She  knew  that  every  pass  waa 
guarded  by  the  Indians,  and,  as  least  hazardons,  had  adopted 
the  daring  expedient  of  striking  through  the  veiy  centre  of 
their  camp.  The  result  proved  that  the  highest  boldness  is 
Bometiines  the  greatest  prudence.  They  now  directed  their 
course  to  the  River  Ohio,  and  after  three  days'  travel  arrived 
at  their  comrades'  post  on  the  Hockhoddng.  Their  escape 
diverted  the  Indians  from  their  contemplated  attack,  and 
the  white  maiden  whom  they  had  so  romantically  rescued 
proved  to  be  the  sister  of  the  gallant  Oomelius  Washburn, 
a  name  now  forgotten,  but  once  renowned  in  the  annals  of 
Indian  warfare. 

["  Such  is  my  story,  boys;  and  though  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  bears,  it  has,  you  see,  with  a  couple  of  bear- 
hunters." 

Just  as  Beauchamp  had  concluded,  and  before  his  hearers 
could  express  their  satisfaction,  a  loud  whistle  rang  through 
the  night  air,  keen  and  shrilL  In  a  frenzy  of  deUght  the 
boys  dashed  open  the  carriage  door,  and  Bpnsig  out  upon 
the  snow.    The  whistle  was  repeated. 

" It  comes  from  Firbank  way,"  said  Fisher;  "boys»  let  us 
answer !    Hip— hip— hurrah ! " 

You  know,  gentle  reader,  how  school-boys  can  cheer,  and 
you  will  believe  that  "Dr.  Birch's  young  gentlemen"  on 
this  occasion  made  the  best  use  of  their  lungs.  They  were 
evidently  heard,  for  two  loud  whistles  were  given  in  quick 
succession,  and  then  a  series  of  those  short  sharp  pu£b  in 
which  engine-drivers  apparently  delight  Soou  the  red 
lamps  of  the  advancing  engine  loomed  largely  upon  them, 
and  drew  nearer  and  yet  nearer.  The  boys  gave  another 
shout,  another,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  broke  at  length  into 
a  oonfVised  cheering,  which  lasted  until  their  deUverancs 
arrived.     The  engine-driver  drew  slowly  along  the  line^ 
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warned  by  the  lamp  of  the  position  of  the  miBsing  carriage. 
A  guard  who  had  accompanied  him  jumped  down,  and  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  the  boys,  who  eagerly  poured 
into  him  a  volley  of  questions.  He  soon  explained  that  an 
accident  had  happened  to  the  engine,  which  had  detained 
them  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  they  made  their  way  through  some  parts  of  the 
line,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow.  Dr.  Birch  was  in  a 
state  of  great  anxiety,  he  added,  respecting  their  safety,  but 
had  thoughtfully  provided  a  supply  of  rugs  and  wrappers 
for  his  unfortunate  scholars.] 

But  why  continue  ?  Our  readers  will  guess  the  denoue- 
ment for  themselves ;  will  imagine  how  Seymour  and  his 
comrades  reached  Firbank  in  safety,  though  late  at  night; 
how  warm  a  reception  they  were  accorded  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Birch ;  and  how,  during  the  session,  they  frequently  related 
the  adventures  of  that  memorable  railway-journey,  and  re- 
told the  tales  which  had  beguiled  their  dull  imprisonment 
After  which  they  were  committed  to  manuscript — ^revised, 
enlarged,  and  improved— and  in  this  form  attained  a  vast 
popularity.  The  boys  were  never  weary  of  hearing  them, 
and  each  raeonteurf  on  a  half-holiday,  became  the  centre  of 
an  admiring  audience.  May  my  readers  find  as  great  a 
pleasure  in  their  perusal!  "Truth  is  strange — stranger 
than  fiction ;"  and  true,  if  strange,  are  these  stories  in  which 
we  have  followed  the  Hunter  and  the  Sportsman 
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1.  THB  GLIBOT]IAH*B  WIDOW.        |  4.  THB  BISTEBS. 

Idmo,  doOu    Frie$  U. 

1  THB  GOOD  OBANDMOTHBB  Aim  HER  OFFSFBIHCk 

2.  BUZABBTH  AND  HER  THRBB  BBGOAR  BOTB. 
S.  THB  AFFBOnOBATB  BBOTHEB& 

4.  THB  BUBD  FARMBR  A2fD  HIS  OHILDBBir. 

fi.  ALICOA  AED  HER  AUET;  OR,  THIVX  BBFORB  TOU  SPEAK. 

&  WILLIAX  AED  UEOLB  BBZr. 


V.  HBUOir  AKD  SONS,  LONPOV,  EDDTBUBOH,  AITS  KIW  YORK. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


TSIUMPHS  OF  INVENTION  AND  DISOOYEBT.  Bj  J.  Hamxltom 
Ym.    niiutrfttioni.    Post  8?a    Prioe  8il  0d. 

MERCHANT  ENTESPEISE ;  or,  Ciommeree  and  Ite  Hiitory  from  tiie 
Ewllflrt  Times.   BjJ.  RFyvk.   IUiutr»Uona.    PortSra    Price  8il  0d. 

MAUBT^  PHYSICAL  OEOGEAPHT  OF  THE  SEA.  With  Thirteen 
Chftrti,  printed  in  Colours.    8to.    Prioe  6*. 

W0NDEB8  OF  THE  PLANT  WORLD ;  or,  Cnriotities  of  TegeUble 
Life,  end  Notices  of  Remsrkalde  Plants,  Trees,  and  Flowers.  With 
upwards  of  Elghtj  Engravings.    Post  8yo.    Price  U.  Od. 

USEFUL  PLANTS.— Plants  Adapted  for  the  Food  of  Man  Described  and 
Ulnstrated.  With  One  Hondred  Engravings.  Post  8to,  gilt  edges, 
illuminated  side.    Price  2i.  Od. 

THE  PLANT  WORLD.  Bj  E.  Twumro.  With  beantlfnl  OQ-Colonr 
Hlnstratlons.    Post  8to.    Price  8sl  6d. 

QUADRUPEDS:  WHAT  THET  ARE,  AND  WHERE  FOUND.  A 
Book  of  Zoologj  for  Boys.  By  Captain  MATwn  Bud.  Nomeroos 
Hlnstratlons  by  Wiujam  Ha&vkt.  Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 
Foolscap  8T0.    Price  Sl 


BOOKS  OF  EXAMPLE  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  BOYS. 

THE  BOT  MAKES  THE  MAN:  A  Book  of  Anecdotes  and  Examples 
for  the  nse  of  Yonth.  ^  W.  H.  Datxhpobt  Adakb.  Ulnstrated. 
Foolscap  Sro,  doth.    Price  fa. 

WHAT  SHALL  I  BET  or,  A  Boy's  Choice  of  a  Trade.  Foolscap  8to, 
cloth.    Price  Si. 

TOM  TRACY;  or,  Whose  is  the  Victoiy!  nittrtrated.  Post  8to,  doth. 
Prioe  Is.  Od. 

NED^  MOTTO;  or,  latUe  by  Little.  A  Tale  for  Boys.  By  the  Anthor  of 
"  Win  and  Wear,"  Ac    Foolscap  8vo,  doth.    Price  Is.  0d. 

FRANK  MARTIN ;  or.  The  Trials  of  a  Oonntzy  Boy.  Ulnstrated.  Fools* 
cap  8to,  doth.    Price  Is.  Od. 

THE  ROCKET ;  or.  The  Stoxy  of  the  Stephensons,  Father  and  Son.  A 
Book  for  B<^    By  H.  C.  Kkioht.    Foolscap  8to,  doth.    Prioe  Isl 

SELF-TAUGHT  MEN:  Jamis  Watt,  Captain  Cook,  Sir  Humfbbbv 
Dayt,  Ac  Ac    18mo,  doth.    Price  Is.  Od. 


1^  HBLBOll  AHD  SOHS,  LOnWV,  EDUTBUBAB,  AJO)  ITSW  TOKK. 


BOOKS  OF  TRMTEL  AND  ADVENTURE  FOR  BOYS. 


BY  W.    H.   Q.    KINGSTON. 

or  THB  BA8TESN  SEAS ;  or.  The  Regions  of  the  Bird  of  Pindiae.  A 
Tale  for  B07&  With  One  Hnndred  and  Eleren  Illiutr&tloni.  Chnm 
t¥o,  eloth,  richlj  gUt    Price  Oi. 

SatUKDAY  Rbvibw— **  Ont  «r<ftM«  s^riu  ^mdvetUurt  in  vJUesft  bgyx  AC^AC' 
RSCORD.— "  //  wOi  tmJbt  m  high  flaet  ameng  the  gi/l*9»ks  ^Ou  semsm." 
Bell's  WbbKLY  MBSSBNGBR.— '*  tViHUmt  em^tim^  thu  is  MM  ^th€  matt 
dKftyinitru^ngiaUsthtUenUdtvtrhmMhteHffvvidadftrk^x:' 

IK  THB  WILDS  OF  AITRICA.  With  Sixty-dz  IUuftr»tions.  Gh»wB 
8to»  doth,  richlj  gUt.    Price  flL 

TKB  SCOTSMAN.—"^  b—k  f9r  btys,  emUuiattd  f  ttttve  tktir  Mf9eial\ 
Mr.  KiHgHm  i^ptmrs  tt  kmwt  Imkem  JUx  if^fitrmmtUnfrmn  mmtkentic  smtrtu ; 
frtutOtd  in  the  amrse^mH  iiUtrutinf  storx*  ^  ^  UMjf  t$  JweU  im  t/U  mimdK  4^ 

it." 


BOITND  THE  WORLD :  A  Tale  for  Bojs.    With  Fifty-two  BognTings. 
OtoWB  8to,  doth  extra.    Price  6e. 

OLD  JACK:  A  Sea  Tale.    With  Sixty  EagraTings.    Grown  8?o,  doth 
extras    Price  Sa. 

M7  riBST  TOTAGE  TO  SOUTHERN  SEAS.    With  Fortj-fcwo  Engrar- 
lagi.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extx».    Price  fie. 


BY   R.    M.    BALLANTYNE. 
JTew  omd  Chmptr  Edttioiu. 

THB  TOtTKO  FUR-TRADSBS :  A  Tale  of  the  Far  North.    With  lUna- 
traUoni.    Poft  Sro,  doth.    Price  8s. 

UNOAYA:  A  Tde  ifi.  Esanimaux  Land.    With  Dliutratioas.    Post  8ro. 
doth.    Price  Sl 

THE  CORAL  ISLAND :  A  Tale  of  the  Padfla     With  Hlnstralions. 
Post  8ro,  doth.    Ptlotts. 

MARTIN  RATTLER ;  or,  A  Boy's  AdTentores  in  the  Forests  of  BraiiL 
With  nlnstrations.    Post  8yo,  doth.    Price  8sl 

THE  DOO  CRtrsOE  AND  HIS  MASTER:  A  Tale  of  the  Westnn 
Praiitas.    With  lUnstrations.    Post  8to,  doth.    Price  8s. 

THB  GORILLA  HI7NTERS:  A  Tale  of  Western  Africa.    With  Dlnstim- 
tioQs.    Post  8to,  doth.    Price  Ss. 

THB  WORLD  OF  ICE;  or,  Adrentores  in  the  Polar  Regions.    With 
Bagnrings.    Post  8to,  doth.    Price  8s. 


V.  mmLMOK  AMD  flOMS,  LOMDOK,  XDIKBUXOB,  AXD  KKW  TOXK. 


RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS 

OF 

POPULAR  INFORMATION. 


THE  BITBIED  CITIES  OF  OAMPAKIA;  or,  Pompeii  uid  Herc» 
laadoin :  Their  History,  their  DestmctioD,  and  their  Bemalxii.  Bj  W. 
H.  Daysmpokt  Abamb,  Author  of  ''  Beoordi  of  Nohle  LlTee,"  Ac 
With  Fif  ty-Mven  Engravings,  and  a  Plan  of  PompeiL  Pott  8to,  doth. 
Price  2b.  6d. 

ATHBN^Uil.— >'*  A  eom^emUous  summary,  in  a  kaitdy  and  comventatt/lfrm, . . . 
TM4  m^air,  the  shows,  tht  flays,  Ou  trades  ^  Roman  Italy,  art  krtught  b^/bn  mm 
toith  soms/ui*t€ss  ;  and  the  whale  book  is  c^tous^y  iUustrated," 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ADSIATIC ;  or,  Yenioe  Pait  and  Present  'Rf 
W.  H.  Datxnpobt  AOA1C&  With  Thirty-one  Engravings  fkom  anthenUo 
aonrces.    Post  8vo,  cloth.    Price  2b.  6d. 

THB  SCxnsUAX.—"  PlaiH  narratives  ^/aOs,  to  know  which  is  most  desiratie, 
art  in  thisvotume  invested  wUh  a  literary  charm,  which  in  its  ttsm  lends  fresh 
interest  to  the  subject.  It  is  well  arranged,  and  Jirom  first  to  taH  contediu  no  litu 
which  is  not  onfy  readable,  but  necessary  to  be  read." 

TEMPLES,  TOMBS,  AND  MONUMENTS  OF  ANCIENT  OBEECE 
AND  BOME.  A  Description  and  a  History  of  some  of  the  most  Ba- 
markahle  Memorials  of  Classical  Archlteotnre.  By  W.  H.  DAVurfOBT 
AoAMv.  With  One  Hundred  Hlnstrations.  Post  8vo,  doth.  Price  2a  Od. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  NILE :  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Aoconnt  of 
the  Antiqaities  of  Egypt.  With  Aneodotes  of  Travd,  and  OUmpses  of 
Egyptian  Life.  By  W.  H.  Davxnpobt  Adams.  With  Fifty  Engrav- 
ings.   Post  8vo,  cloth.    Price  2a  6d. 

Saturday  RBVISW.— "  Contains  a  zreai  deal  ^  it^fbrmoHon  in  a  cheap  and 
portablt  shaft,' 

LIGHTHOUSES  AND  LIGHTSHIPS:  A  Deieriptlw  and  Historical 
Account  of  their  Mode  of  Constmction  aad  Oiganlsatlon.  By  W.  H. 
Davxhtokt  Adams.  With  Illustrations  fkom  Photographs  and  other 
souroea    Post  Svo,  cloth.    Price  8s.  6d. 

BELL'S  Weekly  MBSSBNCBR.— **  tVe  have  in  this  volume  one  ^  the  f>ery  best 
sources  ^it^fbrmationnsfectmg  the  su^fects  with  whidt  it  deals  that  has  ever  been 
written  or  published.'* 

KABTHQUAKES  AND  VOLCANOES :  Their  History,  Phenomena,  and 
Probable  Causes.  By  Muiroo  Pokton,  F.IL&K,  Author  of  "The 
Great  Architect,  as.  Manifested  in  the  Material  Universe^"  A&  With 
numerous  Engravings.    Btoomd  KdUUm.    Post  Svo,  doth.    Price  2s.  Od. 


T.  KXLSOK  AKD  S0K8,  LOMDOW,  EDUTBUBOB,  AITD  NXW  YORK. 


ART  GIW-BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


THX  WOBLD  AT  HOMB:  Pictnzw  and  BoaiiM  firom  Far-off  Laada. 
Bj  Maat  and  Elizabsth  Kirbt.  With  upwards  of  One  Hundred 
and  Thlrljr  nivftrattou.    Small  4to,  doth,  richly  gUt    Ftiee  Oi. 

Thb  Timbs.— *'  Ah  mdmumbU  coUtetivn  ^ttdvaUtuntx  ami  iiuidg$Us  ^J^rngn 
immds,  gitmmtd  largHy  firvmj^rtign  umrcUt  and  atceUtmUy  iOuUratiAT 


OOXPAJnOV  TOLUMB  TO  "  THB  WORLD  AT  HO: 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  WONDSBS.  By  Mabt  aad  Euzabbth  Kibst. 
With  One  Hundred  and  Serentj-f our  Hlnitratlona.  Small  4ftOp  elot\ 
rkhlygUt    Price  Ol 

Morning  Post.— "^fiiHrmrr  ttd  oHUtU  ^gket  om  induet  am  69  taketo  tMt 
thtdf  ^Natmrit  Btok,  tAis  wtrJt  aught  *  prtvaUT 


BIBD8  AND  FLOWBBa  9r  Mart  HowniL  VTlth  Blghly-f oar  Original 
ninatnliloi&a.  Oiowb  Sra  Handaomelj  bonnd  in  doth  and  gold. 
FrioeOR 

lULUSTR  ATBO  LONDON  NBWS.—"  An  enlrtmely  pnify  ttmk.  Urt.  HamUtB 
graeffUttiakfMmM  mr*  w»rt/Ufy  aeeam^niai  ^  tuck  r%fimid  tpadmeHS  ^grt^kk 
mrt,aiamaHirutlHftUaiid4tKgh4/kL*' 


NELSON'S  HOUSEHOLD  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  FAVOURITES. 

THB  HOVIBHOUD  BOBOmOV  ORtTBOB,  OABBFUUiT  RBPBIXTBD  ROM 

THB  ORIOZNAXi  BDITIOV. 

THB  LIFE  AND  STKAKOE  ADYENTUBES  OF  BOBIKSON  CRUSOB. 
OF  TOBK,  MABIXEB.  Writtrbt  bt  Hixbblf.  With  an  Intro- 
DiroTORT  Mbmoir  ov  Daxibii  db  Fob,  a  Mbmoir  or  Aukandbb 
Sblkirk,  an  Aooount  of  Pbtbr  Sbrrano,  and  other  Intweeting 
Addittons. 

Hlnstratad  with  nifwardi  of  Seventy  EngraTlngs  by  Kbblbt  Hau- 
WBLLB,  a  Portrait  of  De  Foe,  a  lAap  of  Gmaoe'a  laland,  De  Foe^  Tomb, 
Faetimlles  of  Ori^nal  Title-Paget,  tc  ito.  Grown  8vo,  doth  eztnt 
gilt  edges.    Price  ea.       

THB  BOUBRBOLD  SWISS  FAXXLT  ROBZHBON,  A  NBW  ANB  UNABRIDOBD 
TRANStJlTION  OF  THB  ORIGINAL. 

THB  SWISS  FAMILY  BOBINSON ;  or,  AdventBres  of  a  Shipwrecked 
Family  on  a  Desolate  Island.  A  New  and  Unabridged  TransIatioB. 
With  an  Introduction  from  the  French  of  Charlbs  Nodirr.  Olnstxated 
with  upwards  of  800  BagravingR    Grown  8to,  doth  actra.1    Price  Oi. 

X.  NRLBON  AND  SONS,  LONDON,  RDINBURaB,  AND  NBW  VORJC 


/ 


